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Recent Researches in the Sumerian Calendar. — By 
Grorce A. Barton, Professor in Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


There are many unsolved problems in Sumerology, and one 
of these is the arrangement and development of the calendar. 
For the period of the dynasty of Ur the area of uncertainty 
has been for Lagash and Nippur reduced to narrow limits, 
but for the earlier period there is as yet no agreement. The 
uncertainty is well illustrated by the fact that Genouillac in 
1909 arranged the names of the months in a certain order 
for the period of Urkagina, beginning the year with the month 
Ezen-Bau at the vernal equinox;! the present writer in 1910 
found thirty six month-names for the same period, which applied 
to thirteen months, (one of them being the intercalary month), 
which he believed represented a year beginning at the autum- 
nal equinox;? in the same year Myhrman compiled four lists 
of months which were in use during the period of Ur, one of 
which began with SE-KIN-KUD, and two with the month 
GAN-MAS.3 He was influenced in the arrangement of these 
last mentioned lists by an old theory of his friend Radau, who 
had contended that the calendar began with that month. 
Finally Langdon 1911, arranged for the Urkagina period a 
calendar of twelve months. He ignored may the variant 
names. He began the year with the month August-September.‘ 
Each of the three investigators who treats the calendar of 
Urkagina has arranged the months in a different order and 
would begin the year at a different period. Langdon endeav- 
ors to connect the calendar of the Urkagina period with that 
of the Ur period, and believes that he has discovered a law 


1 Tablettes sumériennes archaiques p. xvii ff. 
2 JAOS, XXXI, 251 ff. 

3 Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. III, 45 ff. 
4 Tablets from the Archives of Drehem, Paris, Geuthner, 1911, p. 5 ff. 
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by which the months were gradually shifted. If one could 
accept his system and believe that his knowledge of the Bab- 
ylonian seasons and harvests is accurate, Langdon would 
persuade him that the Sumerian calendar was invented 2100 
years before the Ur dynasty or about 4400 — 4500 B. C. 
Such wide differences of opinion serve to show that we are 
all in a good degree groping in the dark. 

Meantime Thureau-Dangin has collected from unpublished 
tablets the names and order of the months as he believes 
they were arranged in the calendars of Umma and Joékha. 
While these calendars belong to the Ur period and the 
arrangements proposed rest in many instances on doubtful 
data, their variations in one or two clearly established points 
from calendars previously known throw light on a number of 
problems. They also make it clear there was no such thing 
as a uniform Sumerian Calendar for the whole of Babylonia. 

It is the fashion among some Sumerologists to assume that 
all who engage in Sumerian studies except one’s self and one’s 
teacher or pupil, are ignorant of the first principles of the 
science, and accordingly each scholar fiercely asserts the 
correctness of his own opinions. So long as this is the case, 
and so long as the results obtained differ as widely as those 
referred to above, the general public cannot be blamed for 
thinking that Sumerology is not yet a science, but belongs to 
the realm of imaginative fiction. 

It is not in this spirit that the writer approaches the study. 
He readily acknowledges his own humble position among the 
devotees of the craft, and is eager to learn from any and 
every quarter. So long as we are dealing with a matter which 
strives to escape from imaginative literature and to find 
standing room in the realm of science, it is quite right to test 
each theory by such facts as can be ascertained, and in this 
testing the humblest workers may find a place. It is with 
this purpose that the following criticisms are offered. 

Myhrman, followed by Langdon, gives two lists of months 
of a year beginning with a month GAN-MAS. There is 
really no decisive evidence offered in support of such a year. 
It is true that in the great grain account published in CT, 
IIT, (Nr. 18343), the accounts run from GAN-MAS to SE- 
IL-LA, but that does not prove that the year began with 
GAN-MAS, but only that at the beginning of that month was 
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the new grain ready to be put into circulation. A modern 
firm might for economic causes run their fiscal year from Feb. 
Ist to Jan. 31st, but this would not imply that the calendar 
of the time did not begin its year with Jan. Ist. That the 
year of the authors of this tablet began with SE-IL-LA is 
shown by the fact that the intercallary month was DIR-SE- 
KIN-KUD (cf. col. x, 48, xii, 40, and xiii, 9) If the year 
had begun with GAN-MAS, the intercalary month should 
have been a second SE-IL-LA. The lists which begin with 
GAN-MAS may, therfore, be disregarded. 

On the other hand a tablet published by Radau, EBH, 299, 
(viz: EAH, 134), testifies to a year which began with SE-KIN- 
KUD and concluded with EZIN-MI-KI-GAL. This list 
which simply couples the names of certain officials with the 
different months, clearly arranges them in their calendar order. 
This is confirmed by a tablet recently published from Drehem. 1 
Clearly, then, there were places in the Ur period where the 
calendar began with the month with which in other places it 
ended. Langdon? has rightly pointed out that in the tablets 
from Drehem published by him one can see the year shifting 
from one system to the other, sometimes DIR-EZEN-MI-KI- 
GALS being the intercalary month, and sometimes DIR-SE- 
KIN-KUD.* As SE-KIN-KUD is a name which signifies 
the “grain” or “barley-harvest” and as that harvest begins now 
about the middle of April,5 it is clear that originally that 
month came a month later than in the calendar of the time 
of Ur at Telloh. For some reason, probably because inter- 
calary months were not appointed often enough, it had been 
drawn back one place in the calendar. At Drehem we see 
the change in progress. 

The recognition of this fact solves a difficulty which I felt 
when writing on the calendar two years ago;> but the right 
solution of which I did not then find. It accordingly necessi- 
tates a slight modification of my arrangement of the months, 
as will be pointed out below. 

Langdon’s inference that this process had been going on for 
such a length of time that the calendar had been drawn five 





1 La trouvaille de Dréhem, par H. de Genouillac, Paris, 1911, Nr. 65, 
2 Op. cit. p. 6. 3 Ibid, Nr. 55, 4 Ibid. Nr. 2. 
5 JAOS, XXXI, 259, n. 1, 


1* 
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months out of its original position, is based upon a number 
of misconceptions. One of the most fundamental of these is 
the notion that the barley harvest ever came as late as July- 
August, and that the date harvest came in July. These are 
simple facts which can be ascertained from modern conditions 
without a knowledge of Sumerian. Barley harvest began in 
the latter part of March and extended into April.t The 
wheat harvest followed on after it. The date harvest at 
Busrah, which is farther south than Telloh, begins now about 
the middle of September? and lasts for six or eight weeks. 
Langon has also overlooked the fact that as early as the time 
of Urkagina the appointment of an intercalary month was in 
use. It is inconceivable that a people who had invented an 
intercalary month to keep their agriculturally named months 
in coincidence with the agricultural seasons, should permit it 
to be drawn absolutely out of touch with them at a time 
when the agricultural names were fully understood. Indeed, 
on Langon’s theory the month names must have become fixed 
about 4400 B. C. and the process of dislocation must have 
been far advanced by 3000—2800 B. C., where we must place 
Urkagina. The month names of the time of Urkagina make 
such a theory wholly untenable. They are not only in a 
thoroughly fluid state, some months being named from any 
one of several agricultural processes which took place in it, 
but the names themselves occur in their fullest forms. They 
are still whole sentences, which have definite agricultural 
meanings. ‘They are not the mere meaningless fragments 
which some of them had become by the Ur Period. Such 
changes as are traceable in the Sumerian calendar before 
the Ur period occurred in the space of 500 years and not 
2100 years, 

Langdon rightly begins the year toward the autumn. He 
makes the first month Aug.-Sept., instead of Sept.-Oct. In 
the present state of our knowledge this is not a serious diver- 
gence, though his reason for choosing it, viz: —that SE-KIN- 
KUD and SU-NUMUN originally belonged five months from 
the time where we later find them, is a misconception of the 





1 JAOS. XXXT, 259, n. 1. 
2 Zwemer, Arabia the Oradle of Islam, p. 125. 
3 DP, Nr. 99. 
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Babylonian seasons. That the year began in the autumn as 
late as the time of Gudea‘, is a fact to which attention has 
previously been called.2 The change from this to a year which 
began with the vernal equinox was an innovation introduced 
between the time of Gudea, therefore, and the dynasty of Ur. 
What was the cause of the change, we can only conjecture, 
and conjecture in the absence of facts is futile. But all the 
information points to the theory that a definite change to a 
year beginning in the spring, had been made at Telloh within 
the comparatively short period between Gudea and the dy- 
nasty of Ur. 

Langdon equates the stellar month-name of the period of 
Urkagina, viz: —ITU MUL-BABBAR-SAG-E-TA-SUB-A-A, 
Guenech Eee 9 TRE elf EEN SOM IF [p with ITU 
BAR-ZAG (i. e. ===} Ey EE ells EF ly), which occurs 
in the Ur period at + Rama Langdon reads y Bar instead 
of BABBAR, which is, of course, possible. He then takes 
BAR-SAG as the name of the star, instead of interpreting 
SAG in the sense of “front” or “leadership” as I would do,* 
and takes the reading BAR-ZAG as another spelling for this. 
There is hardly a possibility that this is right, since in EAH 
134 it is spelled ITU BAR-AZAG-GAR (+2*} >} <j} +E ]e). 
Though the BAR-ZAG is spelled differently in the two 
texts the presence of the GAR or GA-RA in’ both the 
Ur names introduces an element which is not in the earlier 
name, and the identification of either with the earlier name 
is extremely improbable. Langdon thinks that its use as a 
month name arose from the acronic setting of some unidenti- 
fied star, though he admits that this is the opposite of the 
usage of the Persian period. The view formerly expressed by 
me,‘ that the star is Sirius, that the reference is to its heliac 
rising, and that the month is identical with the month LIK 
(month of the dog), once called LIK-BAD (month the dog 
dies), though conjectural, is still the most probable conjecture. 

In this connection the date of DP 99 should be discussed. 
When writing two years ago, I recognized it as an inter- 
calary month, though a part of the name was not then clear 





1 Stat. E, v, 1—2; stat. G, iii, 5. 
2 Cf. JAOS, XXXI, 255, and the references there given. 
3 JAOS, XXXI, 266. 4 Ibid, 266 f. 
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to me. The month name is written (turning the signs into 
Assyrian script), -2=} Sy Y] -|q¢ +E] Yj. The 4 J] is very 
puzzling, and two years ago I was inclined to regard it as 
“day 2” inserted in a peculiar way. Analogy of later texts 
proves, however, that that is impossible. Hammurapi, for 
example, (King, Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, pl. 
14, 1. 6), says, in appointing an intercalary month ITU KIN-4 
NANA II *™ 1i-i3-3a-te-ir, “a second Ululu let it be regis- 
tered”.1 We thus learn that an intercalary month could be 
called the “second” of the preceding month. Applying this to the 
sy \/ of this old month name, we should render it, “Second 
Babbar, appointed”. The inference lies close at hand, that 
BABBAR is an abbreviation for [TU-MUL-BABBAR-SAG- 
E-TA-SUB-A-A. If this was the case, this astral month was 
the closing month of the year, and not the first month, as 
Langdon supposes.? 

Kugler’ has made an interesting suggestion concerning 
another month name,} Antasurra. A longer form of it occurs, 
though mutilated by the breaking of the tablet, in DP 116. 
It is ITU*-NIN-GIR-SU-E-BIL-AN-TA-SUR-RA, “Month 
when the god Ningirsu pours out fire from heaven”. Kugler 
interprets it as a reference to a shower of meteors. Kugler 
shows that about 2700 B. C. the Leonid meteors which now 
come about the middle of Nov. fell about July 14th. Accord- 
ing to the data given by him, the Persid meteors, which now 
fall in August, then fell about June 25. At that time, accord- 
ingly, the month, June-July, would include both these show- 
ers, and a month might well be named for them. Langdon 
objects to this interpretation of the name (op. cit. p. 13, n. 5), 
on the ground that Antasurra was a part of the temple of 

1 Similarly Bu 88—5—12, 12 (CT, VIII, 3) is dated in ITU KIN- 
NANA I] kam, and Bu 91—5—9, 320 (CT, VIII, 27) is dated ITU BAR- 
ZAG-GAR I[ kam, These are other instances of the practice in question, 
and the last example shows that in the reign of Abishu Nisan was used 
as an intercalary month. 

2 That GAL-LA-A is to be taken in the sense of sak@nu, “appoint”, 
(Br. 2253), is shown by OT, III, 18343 passim, where, whenever an inter- 
calary month occurred in the year, we read ITU DIR Ian SABA-NI- 
GAL, “One additional month in (it) was appointed”; cf. iii, 35, 45, vii, 40, 
ix, 12, 22, 32, 41, 48, xvi. 45. 

3 Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel, II, 174 ff. and ZA, XXV, 278. 
In my former article I read the name {Antagarra, but this is incorrect. 
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Ningirsu (SAK, 243), and that it was also a proper name of 
men. Kugler’s interpretation is plausible and attractive, though 
as yet uncertain. 

Of the reconstruction of the calendars of Umma and Jékha 
by Thureau-Dangin one feels some doubt. For example, it 
is assumed from the statement of a text, that “From the 
month SE-KIN-KUD to the month Dumuzi wastwelve months”, 
that the year began with the month SE-KIN-KUD. While 
the fact that at Drehem SE-KIN-KUD began the year estab- 
lishes a presumption that the same was the case at Umma, 
the statement itself does not prove it any more than the 
statement that from December to November is twelve months 
would prove that our year begins with December. 

The statement does prove that at Umma, (and the same 
seems to have been true for Jékha), the Feast of Amaraasi 
was called the feast of Tammuz. A deity sufficiently akin to 
Tammuz to be identified with him, seems to have been espe- 
cially honored in the winter time. 

Taking into account the new information which has come 
to light, the table of months published in vol. X X XI should 
be corrected as in the following list. The position of those 
preceded by an interrogation is still in doubt: The position 
assigned to those preceded by two question marks is wholly 
conjectural, 

The exact date of the new year cannot as yet be accurately 
ascertained. Probably it was not accurately determined astro- 
nomically, but came somewhere near the date harvest. It 
may have ranged from the end of August to the end of Sep- 
tember. 


Tentative List of Months. 


First month, ITU EZIN--BA-U 
ITU EZIN-BULUK-KU-*NINA 
ITU EZIN-SE-KU--NINA 

ITU EZIN-AB-UD-DU 

ITU GAR-KA-ID-KA 

Third month, (2?) ITU SI-GAR-MA 

Fourth month, (2?) ITU UZ-NE-GU-RA-A 


Second month, 
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Fifth month, (??) 


Sixth month, 


Seventh month, 


ITU 
ITU 
{ITU 
{ ITU 
(ITU 
[TU 
; ITU 

[TU 
ITU 


ITU 
ITU 
ITU 
ITU 


GAL-SAG-GA 1 


AMAR-A-A-SIG-GA 
AMAR-A-A-SI-DA 
AMA-UDU-TUK 
SE-KIN-KUD 
MAL-UDU-UR 
MAL-UR 

SIG-BA 


SIG-*BA-U-E-TA-GAR- 
RA-A 


ITU UDU-SU-SE-A-IL-“NINA 


UDU-SE-A-IL-LA 
UDU-SU-SE-A-KU 
UDU-SU-SE-A-“-NINA 
UDU-SU-SE-A-*NIN- 


(1913. 





GIR-SU 
ITU SE-GAR-UDU 
ITU KARU-DUB-BA-A 
ITU KARU-IMI-A-TA 
ITU SI-NAM-DUB-NI-BA- 
DUR-BA-A 
| ITU-KARU-IMI-DU-A 2 


ITU HAR-RA-NE-MA-A 3 
ITU HAR- RA-NE-MA-A- 
aNINA 


J 
) 1 
r ITU EZIN-NE-SU 


Eighth month, 





Ninth month, 


?) ITU-“NIN-GIR-SU-E-BIL- 
AN-TA-SUR-RA 
(2?) ITU AN-TA-SUR-RA-A 


Tenth month, 





1 This conjecture is based upon the fact that at Umma and Jokha 
the feast of Tammuz came in the winter. As there is some probability 
that this was a feast of Tammuz, (cf. JAOS, XXXI, 268), 1 place it 
tentatively here. 

2 This name, which occurs in DP, 114, was overlooked by me when 
writing my former article. It means “Month when the storehouse 
tablets are sealed”. 

3 I regret that in my former article (JAOS, 263, n. 1), I misunder- 
stood Thureau-Dangin’s position as to the reading of this name. It is 


not certain that GUD should be read HAR, but Thureau-Dangin still 
holds that opinion. 
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Eleventh month, 


Twelfth month, 


Intercalary month, 


{ ITU EZIN-BULUK-KU-4NIN- 
| GIR-SU 
| 


/ ITU EZIN-SE-KU-¢NIN-GIR- 


SU 
, ITU EZIN-DIM-KU 
(??) ITU EZIN-4LUGAL-ERIM 
(2?) ITU GAL-UNUG*-GA 
(2?) ITU MUL-BABBAR-SAG-E- 
TA-SUB-A-A 
ITU BABBAR-MIN-GAL-LA-A 








A Political Hymn to Shamash. — By J. Dynetey 
Prince, Ph. D., Professor in Columbia University, 
New York City. 


This hymn of Sama3-sum-ukin, the rebellious viceroy and 
brother of the last great Assyrian king A%ur-bani-pal, is of 
peculiar interest, because it is more than the ordinary invo- 
cation of a king to a god. After the usual praises of the 
divine power of the sun-god, Samas-3um-ukin says, in line 9: 
“a mighty one as a partner thou givest me”, a clear allusion 
to his imperious brother A%ur-bani-pal. The hymn continues 
significantly in line 13: “the unopened documents of my glory 
thou proclaimest”, implying that an unknown, but glorious 
future awaits the king. Most signsficant of all, Sama3-Su-mukin 
prays in line 27: “my partner may I overcome”, and in line 
30: “may I change my command”; viz., release himself from 
the Assyrian overlordship, plainly showing that, at the time 
when this hymn was composed, the rupture between A3ur- 
bani-pal and Samas-3um-ukin was contemplated, even if it had 
not become a fact. 

The Semitic-Babylonian cuneiform text is published by 
David H. Myhrman in Babylonian Hymns and Psalms 
(Philadelphia, 1911), Plates 22—23, without photographic 
reproduction. The plates, although mutilated here and there, 
are plain enough to indicate the nature of the inscription, 
which is couched in fine style, characterized by an abundance 
of epithet, giving a literary merit to the production far above 
that of the ordinary conventional prayer. The whole hymn 
breathes a sincerity entirely natural in view of the special 
purpose and earnest desire of the supplicant. 


Obverse. 
1 (ra)-bu-u git-ma-lu a-pil ili ina arxi il Babbar-ra 
Great one; perfect one; son of the god in the month of 
Samag; 
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2.... -tu 3u-u pi-tu-u pa-an kalam-me mu-kal-lim nira 
. . . . he who opens the face of the lands; who reveals light; 
3 (mus)- te-3ir ina sarru-ti-ma UB-KAL mimma sum-3u 
Who rules aright in my kingdom, the mighty ruler of 
everything; 
4... dannu il Samak (d U-tu) Sa-ru-ur matati 
. . powerful one, Sama8, glory of the lands. 
5 (UD-KIB)-NUN-KI cu-lul E-Babbar-ra 
Sippar, the shadow of the Temple of Samax 
6....%na il Marduk tuk-lat Babili (KA-DINGIR-RA-KI) 
.... by means of Marduk the help of Babylon 
7... (eli?) bi-ti-ka u-tag-qu-u il Annunaki il Igigi 
.... (upon?) thy house the Annunaki (and) [gigi pour 
out (bounteously). 
8 il Me um-me cal-mat gaqqa-du i-tal-la-la mésara-ka 
The goddess Me, mother of the black-headed, justifies thy 
righteousness. 
9 danna ina tap-pa-a tu-ar-% 
A mighty one as a partner thou givest (me). 
10 ana la i-Sa-ru ta-nam-din ap-lu 
To him who is unworthy thou givest a son. 
11 da-(al)-ti sik-kur 3am-e tu-pat-ti 
The door (and) the bolt of heaven thou openest. 
12 ana la na-ti-lu ta-sak-kan nira 
For him who seeth not thou makest light. 
13 duppi tanadatia (UB-MU) la pi-ta-a tu-Sa-as-si 
The unopened documents of my glory thou proclaimest. 
14 ina libbi immere tu-3at-tar Sra 
Among the lambs thou makest plenteous the meat. 
15 dai@n (DI-KUD) il Annunaki dél il Igigi 
Judge of the Annunaki, lord of the Igigi; 
16 il Sama bélia dir Xi-ma-a-ti at-ta-ma 
Samag, my lord, wall of my fate art thou. 
17 ana-ku m; i Samas-Sum-ukin mar ili-%u 
I Samag-Sum-ukin the son of his god, (thee) 
18 ina xul-lu-pa-ni dub-lu giS da-(al-tu) gi as-ma-ru-u 
For our protection a foundation, door (?), lance; 
19 lu sal-ma iccur né&ri (XU-CAB) gik narkabat ci-(mit-tim) 
se-ma 
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Verily propitious, bird of light, to the chariot of my span 
favorable 
20 pal-xa-ku ad-ra-ku u su-ta-du-ra-ku 
I reverence, I fear and I am greatly in awe (of thee) 
21 (mu)-tib-bi ia-% wu bitia (E-MU) 
who makest glad myself and my house. 
22 (at-taz-) kar ab (A-A) améli abu (A-A) -ku-nu ab (A-A) 
mat ilt.... 
I proclaim the father of mankind, your father, father of 
the land of... 
28 (na-pis)-tu Si-i-mu a-lak-ti dum-mi-ig 
(my life) do thou order; my going do thou favor. 
24 (tu-ar)-81 ra-i-ma lus-tu-u-a 
Do thou grant mercy; may I drink 
25 ni-me-ga suttu ianu-u-a (ME-U-A) 
wisdom; in dreams where am I? 
26 suttu at-tu lu ana damig-tim suk-na 
O turn the black dream to favor! 


Reverse 


27 i-Sa-ris lul-lik tap-pa-a lu-uk-su-ud 
Righteously may I walk; my partner may I overcome! 
28 ina u (UD)-mi-ia lu-rak damigtam 
In my days may I prolong (thy) favor! 
29... %.... -ma-ka 3a damigtim 
oseeeesees thy . . of favor. 
30 daién (DI-KUD) lu-(nak)-kir qa-bu-ua 
O judge, let me change my command! 
— Serre rer eT ri-Sa-a-tu bit biltuia (BIL-TU-MU) 
(may he fill?) with joy the house of my 


tribute! 
32a Me ri-...... li-iz-ziz ina xegallia (KAN-MU) 
Goddess Me....... may she be strong for my plenty! 
33 il Me ma-....... li-izg-ziz ina damigtia 
ORE BO ccc ceece may she be strong for my 
favor! 


34 Sép tal-lak-(ti lu)-3al-li-mu ina idia 
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The foot of my progress may she make perfect for my 
power! 
SE BR wc cccesees pa-(ka)-di ina arkia 
‘Tee REEE CULL. to preserve behind me! 
_. SPrrereee ? il Bu-ne-ne rubu-ka damiq-tim 
(May) the goddess Bunene (endow) thy prince with favor! 


OF © BAB) oo i cntss _ . Perer §i xul-gu-ma 
Baap Che gelie BB... ccs ccceccsess they are 
destroyed. 
38 il Samad abu (A-A).....-.46- at-(ta) rieSa-a ri-e-mu 
Samai, father (?)............. do thou grant mercy! 
39 it Sam-&i alu(?)-ka 0... ee ee ee 
O Sama, thy city........... 
ee a ee ee a ru-bu-ka 
eee ee thy prince 
fe ee ee -ka li-tib-bu 
a ee may thy .. be sweet! 
42 KA-KA(?)-MA(?) ... GA(?)-TU-LAL i Sam-3e 


&@ prayer...... a complete one to Samaés. 


Grammatical Commentary 


1. ina arxi Babbar-ra ‘in the month of Sama’ = the 
seventh month, Tasritum = Tikri, which was dedicated to 
the sun-god. The form Babbar is a reduplication of Sum. bar, 
the primary meaning of which is ‘divide, penetrate’ (see my 
MSL., 53 and cf. below on line 4). The reduplication has its 
counterpart in Sum. tattab from tab ‘two’. 

It is probable that this line is not the first line of the in- 
scription, as the epithets herein contained apply rather to the 
king than to the god. The expression “son of the god” 
implies always a pious person (cf. line 17) and could only 
have been used of Sama3-Sum-ukin, whose name probably 
precedes this first line. The following epithets in lines 2—3 ff. 
are undoubtedly descriptive of the god himself, 

3. UB-KAL is clearly a combination of UB = na du, 
Br. 5783 and tanattu, Br. 5784 respectively = ‘be lofty’ and 
‘glory. KAL = kal and lig = dannu ‘mighty’. The familiar 
abkallu ‘leader’ in Semitic, from Sum. ab-kal, is probably a 








14 J. Dyneley Prince. [1913 


variant of this ub-kal, as AB = Sem. nasiku ‘prince, prominent 
person’ and appears also as a prefix in Sum. ab-xal ‘seer’. 

4. Samas is here called il U-tu, which I interpret to mean 
the god of the setting sun; viz. w- is the abstract prefix so 
common in Sumerian, + tu = erébu ‘enter, set’, said of the 
sun. U-tu is, therefore, the epithet of the setting Samas, 
while Babbar = UD is the sun-god in his noonday glory. 
I am not inclined to connect u-tu with UD = ud etymologi- 
cally, as I did in MSL. 355, although there was, no doubt, a 
paronomastic suggestion between the two forms. . 

5. Samas-Sum-ukin restored Sippar; cf. Lehmann, Sam. IL, 
9, 24 ff. 

7. Utaqgi is the Jftaal of mp3; an unusual form. Samay is 
the god of plenty here, as in line 14. 

8. il Me is evidently a variant of the reduplicated al Meme, 
a secondary name of the goddess Gula, who seems to figure 
here as the consort of Sama¥. The form il Me appears in 
this inscription in lines 32; 32; 40; 41. 

9. Ina tappad ‘as a companion’; ina = ‘for’; we should expect 
ana. Tappi ‘partner’ is probably a Sumerian loanword from 
Sum. tab ‘two, another’, and is not from Sem. 75}; Muss- 
Arnolt, Dictionary, s. v. tappit. 

10; 12. Note in these lines the characteristic Babylonian 
disregard for the case-endings, an indication that these 
suffixes probably ceased to be pronounced at a comparatively 
early date. 

14. The sun-god appears here as the god of plenty, as in 
line 7. 

18. Ina xullupani dublu ‘a foundation to protect us’; a 
difficult phrase. Xullupwu = ‘cover’; hence ‘protect’ and dublu 
= isdu ‘foundation’, II. R. 35, 43 cf. The -ni is probably 
the 1 p. pl. suffix. The metaphor is plainly that of a fortifi- 
cation. The sun-god is called here “the door” (daltu) evidently 
of safety for his worshippers, and also “the lance” (asmaré, 
from the same stem as Ar. musmdr ‘nail’), because of his 
penetrating power. He is therefore a weapon of defence. 

19. XU-CAB = iccur nari ‘bird of light’, because of his 
flight across the heavens. Note that the storm-god Zi is also 
pictured as a bird. 

22. This A-A here = abu ‘father’, as in line 38, and is not 
the goddess A, seen in line 37. 
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26. At-tu, an unusual feminine adjective from by ‘be dark, 
cloudy’. 

36. a1 Bu-ne-ne was the consort of Malik with whom she 
attended the sun-god. 

37. Clearly the goddess A here, the consort of Sama. 

38. Here again A-A = abu ‘father’, as in line 22. 

42, KA-KA-MA = Sum. inim-inim-ma = Sem. ptu 
‘incantation, exorcism’, We expect rather Sum. a-ra-zu = 
teslitu ‘prayer’, as this hymn is an invocation. GA-TU-LAL 
is composed of the elements GA-TU = mali ‘be full’ + 
redundant LAL = /é; also = mali. 








Some Notes on the So-called Hieroglyphic-Tablet. — By 
Enien Seton Oapen, Ph. D. Albany, N. Y. 


The following notes are an attempt to read the so-called 
Hieroglyphic Tablet published in T. S. B. A. Vol. VI, p. 
454 ff. Menant!, Houghton? and Delitzsch® have each dis- 
cussed it wholly or in part, and for their suggestions grateful 
acknowledgment is here made. 

The tablet is clearly a sign list. The characters at the 
right hand of each column correspond to those on the kudurrus 
of the Cassite and Pashe dynasties, differing from those of 
Hammurabi’s time on the one hand and from the archaic forms 
of Nebuchadnezzar II on the other.4 The signs on the left, 
except a few obviously late ones, are seemingly older and show 
little more than a passing resemblance to Babylonian traditions 
of writing. 

Two problems are therefore to be solved: 

1, The general plan and interpretation of the sign list. 

2. The identification as to origin and date of the archaic 
characters at the left. 

The association of several words under one sign seems to 
have been determined partly by unity of idea and partly by 
similarity of sound. In some groups a clue was found in the 





1 Legons d’épigraphie Assyrienne (Paris, 1873), p. Bl ff. 

2 Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. VI p. 454 ff. 

3 Die Entstehung des dltesten Schriftsystems (Leipzig, 1897), p. 199 ff. 

4 My attention was first called to this fact by Dr. Geo. A. Barton of 
Bryn Mawr. 
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chief syllabic value, which under varying transcriptions stood 
for other more or less closely related words. Elsewhere, with 
several syllabic values, the divergence is greater. Generally 
the meanings given to the signs at the left fall within those 
listed by Briinnow and Meissner under the case-sign, but this 
has not been held to rigidly, because the present knowledge 
of lexicographical material is still far from complete. Of 
course the equations assigned these unknown characters 
and couched in the phraseology of Babylonian signs hold only 
as far as the idea, if the theory of a non-Babylonian origin 
is accepted. 

As to the identification of the archaic signs three theories 
are tenable: — 

a) That they are Babylonian, of a date and locality as yet 
unknown. 

b) That they are foreign to Babylonian life and writing. 

c) That they are Babylonian, but strongly under some 
foreign influence. In favor of the first view is the resemblance 
of certain of the characters to Babylonian signs, but at best 
this evidence is slight. A more clearly defined similarity exists 
between them and the proto-Elamitic, and if the parallel 
tablet in C. T. V., 81—7—27, 491 and 50, be collated together 
with this one, it makes a total of thirty-one signs in which 
this similarity challenges attention. What really results there- 
fore is a triangular relationship between the three, the Ba- 
bylonian, proto-Elamitic and these characters. Whether this 
is due to coincidence or to common origin with subsequent 
independent development, only future research can answer. 

Meanwhile the writer would suggest the following as a 
possible solution, though one as yet unproved. 

If, as has been ‘thought by some, the Cassites were an 
Elamitic people, it is likely that they used or were familiar 
with the early Elamitic writing now known as proto-Elamitic, 
and also with its later forms. As part of their very strong 
influence upon Babylonian affairs, may not these Cassites have 
made some attempts to equate their own older signs with those 
of the language about them? If so, something like the present 
sign-list would have resulted. 

1 See J. A. O. S. Vol. 32. 
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Col. I. Cases 1, 2. The case sign is RA (Hinke 113).! 
Col. II. Cases 3, 4. The case sign is NAM (Hinke 37). 

3) Et — ? ? 

Cases 5, 6. = case sign is AB, ES (Hinke 77). 

5) &k¥ = =), AB, (Rec. 344, 550 bis),? abu, father; 
nasiku, prince; sibu, old man. Allied with this 
sign is AB = <=, littu, offspring; miru, the 
young of an animal; bani, 3a alddi. 

6) KY = =E|, AB (Rec. 345) tamtu, sea; aptu 
enclosure; (arah) Tebitu, the month of floods; (amelu) 
irreiu, irrigator. Allied with this sign is ES = 
house, inclosure. 

Col. III. Cases 1—4. The case sign is AZA, AZ, AS. (Hinke 206). 

The sign is a compound of PIRIK = lion, and 
ZA = stone, jewel. In the early archaic inscrip- 
tions it appears only in the place name AZ (ki). 
Later it is equated with 

a) (is) sugaru, some means or implement of restraint. 

b) asu, physician, or according to Langdon3 


? 


i “Hinke, Selections from the Kudurru Inscriptions. 
2 Thureau-Dangin, Recherches sur l’origine de l’écriture cunéiforme 
(Paris, 1908). 
2 Sumerian Grammar and Chrestomathy (Paris, 1911), p. 204. 
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“An ointment or paste used in medicine.” 
The use of AZ — Sigaru in the sense of ‘chain’ or ‘fetter’ 
is indicated by the combination in which the sign occurs. 

AZ. BAL = érinnu, ndbaru, cage. 

AZ. GU = (is) Sigaru, Sa kiSadi, chain for neck. 

AZ. LAL = (is) %garu, sa kalbi, harness or leash for 
a dog. (LAL = kasi, kamu, raka@su, to bind, and 
samddu, to yoke). 

AZ. BAL. LAL. E = (is) érinnu, cage, but used also 
as a synonym of sigaru. There is probably a 
connection between this %garu = (is) SI. GAR 
and ikaru = (is) GAR or KAR, fetter or chain, 
if they are not the same word differently tran- 
scribed. 
= VJ-y (?) +% , UR (?) + ZA (Rec. 438, 9), stone 
lion colossus. "b R. MAH is the usual transcription 
for nergallu, the stone bas-relief of a lion placed 
at the entrance of palace or temple to ward off 
the evil power of Nergal the “destroyer”. Rec. 439, 
as yet unidentified, resembles this present sign more 
closely than Rec, 438, but may be only a variant. 
UR. MAH is also the usual form for né3u, lion, 
whereas timu, labbu, and (ilu) Nergal as the lion- 
god are go by PIRIK. 
= yr + yy, NUNUZ + ZA (Rec. 282, supl. 480), 
(aban) érimmatu, necklace, or chain in the sense 
of fetter; cf. DAK. NUNUZ. GU = niru, yoke 
(Br. 8182).! Is this the same as érinnu above? 
The pictograph ae a link-chain plus the 
sign for stone. 

3) Ee = oa YY, NUNUZ + ZA (Rec, 283, supl. 480), 
(is) Sigaru, pont or fetter. 

4) Ee = cr AZA (Rec. 185, supl. 518), asu, physi- 
cian. The pictograph is difficult to explain, unless 
by an association of both form and idea with GIR 
below, which see. 

Cases 5—8. The case sign is GIR, NE, PIRIK, UG, (Hinke 
202). Primarily this is GIR the sign for sandal, 


1 Briinnow, A Classified List of A All ‘Simple and pane Rinehatte 
(Leyden, 1899). 
Q* 
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foot, but through similarity of form, there have 
been confused with it three other signs, as follows.1 


a) Ge = = KIS (ki). 
b) Gr = = GIR, sandal, foot. 


c) ooh = ie = ANSI, ass. 
d) q— =—@ = PIRIK, UG, lion. 


Even the inscriptions of the archaic period show interchange 
of usage, a process heightened by time and growing complexity 
of the language. This interchange accounts for some of the 
parallelism between the groups above and this. 


5) SE = & (Rec. 283, supl. 480) kurzu, “Fubfessel” 
(H. W. B. p. 355). This is the same sign, without 
ZA, as in cases 2, 3 of the AZ group. 


6) OB = G, GIR (Rec. 224, 226, supl. 224),2 sépu, 
foot; kibsu, step; gasru, powerful. Without syl- 
labic value it equals tallaktu, padanu, urhu. The 
pictograph represents a sandal with thongs. The 
expression GIR or GIR NITAH = Sakkanakku 
and the association with emikw suggests that this 
form of sandal was one of the insignia of power. 


— ? = NE (?), namru, bright, néru, light. 
The pictograph represents a lamp in the form of 
a bird, such as appears on the seal-cylinders and 
kudurrus as the emblem of the fire-god Gibil- 
Nusku.3 Its presence here is accounted for by 
the confusion between NE = and NE — 


SAE], fire. 

8) Se—- = +? = NE (2), GUNNI (?) (Cf Br. 9703) 
kinunu, brazier. For pictograph see Rec. 176 and 
the discussion under ID below. 

Col. IV, Cases 1, 2. The case sign is DAR, SI, SU, UGUN 





1 For fuller discussion of this group, see E. 8S. Ogden, The Origin of 
’ the Gunu-Signs in Babylonian, Leipzig, 1911. 

2 See also Langdon, op. cit. p. 272. 

3 Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia (Washington, 1910). 
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(Hinke 267 and Clay, Marushu, 28).1 Two signs, 
SI-GUNU and TARRU, have coalesced under 
this sign.? 

1) -\¢S7) = TlAJ, DAR (Ree, 34) tarru, bird, or SI, SU 
(Rec. 48) 

2) -J¢=r) = ? ? The sign seems to be composed of 
AS+SA + GA. Fora possible connection compare 
J&A) = kala (Br. 3486) and II. Rawlinson 37, 
45 e, f, where this is equated with libbi. 

Cases 3, 4. The case sign is SUM, SU, RIG (Hinke 172), 
kilutu, burning. assiiru, uterus (or foetus?); arkdtu, 
back, behind; baltu fullness, pudendum feminae; ma- 
sddu, to press. The pictograph equals SAL + SU 
(Rec. 190), the latter in the sense of masku, skin; 
Siru,zumru, body; ruddu, to increase; erébu, to enter. 
= Ek, SU (Rec. 330) Sasstiru, uterus. 

fxs = ESS, SUM (Rec. 59), dahadu, be plentiful. 
The pictograph represents two crossed palm branches. 

Case 5. The case sign is broken, but in C. T. V, 81—7—27, 
49 and 50 and J.A.O.S. Vol. 32, the sign at the 
left of this case is equated with 44, DU, be plentiful. 


~B 


= 


ie 


Wir 
Wi} 
I Y| 


1 List of Signs Found on Tablets of the Cassite and Neo- Babylonian 
Periods. 
2 See E. S. Ogden, Origin of the Gunu-Signs in Babylonian, p. 26 ff. 





22 E. S. Ogden. [1918. 


Col. I. Cases 4—6. The case sign is SAL, SAL, MURUBT 
(Hinke 167), zinni3tu, woman; uri, pudendum 
feminae; rapa@Su, to extend. 

4) th = ? (broken). 
5) = >, SAL, Rec. 327) zinniitu, woman. 
6) = ~ <j J, MURUB (Ree. 231), hizbu, fullness; 
pu, sicahe uri, pudendum feminae (Br. 10962—4). 
For the pictograph, cf. Prince, M. 8. L. p. 217. 
7,8. The case sign is SAL + KU = NIN (Hinke 
170) beltu, lady, mistress. 
= $=), NIN (Rec. 335) beltu, lady. 
. Cases 2,3. The case sign is GE, KIT, SAH, LIL 
(Hinke 136) kitu, structure (?) (Prince, M. 8. L. 
p- 131); lilu, storm-demon; sdru, zakikku, wind. 


itt j| = Sey, LBL, (Rec. 415), kisallu, a spacious place. 


Ss = | (2?) E. LIL (2) Cf. we aT | B. LIL. 
LAL (Br. 6249, M. 3799),! bit irsiti; bit séri; bit 
zakiki. 

Cases 4—7. The case sign is BAR, DAG (Br. 5528) BAR 
= parru, net; suparruru, to spread out, DAG = 
rapdadu, to spread out; nakdru and nagasu, to destroy. 

jj =} ? BAR (2) (M. 3869) subtu, dwelling? 

= = SAY BAR, (Rec. 426) parru, net; Suparruru, 
to spread out. 

f=} = Sal, DAK (2), I, NA, SI, ZA (Ree. 322) abnu, 
stone or jewel. The sign was originally NI + 
UD = “shining light”, “full of light”. The present 
pictograph is analogous, NI + ZA, “full of bright- 
ness”, or a “shining stone”. 

7) f=} = E/E], GUG, GUK (Ree. 463), kukku (2). 

Cases 8. The case sign is BE (Hinke 133) kiba, to speak; 
ik, canal. 

8 Ey =i, FE (Rec. 109), Kiba, to speak; ik@, canal. 

Cases 9,10, The case sign is 13 _— — bitu, house. 


1 Meissner, Seltene Assyrische Ideogramme (Leipzig, 1909). 
2 Langdon, op. cit. p. 263. 
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9) TEI 
10) TET 


Case 11. 
=| 


— 


Col. ITI, 


3) Ee 
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—_ VN, 13 (Rec. 423) bitu, house. 
— | @, E. LIL, Cf wT], BE. LIL. 


ree 
LAL = Dit irsiti; bit séri (Br. 6249, M. 3799). 
The case sign .is KU, DUR (Hinke 258). 
= JEW, UDU (Rec. 456, Clay, Murashu, 219) = 
immeru, lamb. 
Cases 3—5. The case sign is ID, I, A, (Hinke 146). 
The original pictograph represents a forearm and 
hand. The meanings overlap those of DA = idu, 
hand or side, and of ZAG = idu, side, and it 
is evident that the three signs were more or less 
exchanged. 
= EA], NE or =Se=3), GIBIL (Rec. 82—5), 
burning torch. For a possible channel of connec- 
tion compare <J=] -A=-\, GIBIL (Br. 9702) 
kilitu, torch; (sign name KI-IZAKKU) and 
EEA) et, AZAG (Br. 6592) asakku, sickness? 
demon? It is possible that this is an allusion to the 
torch burned at the exorcism of demons of sickness. 
= =) ID (Rec. 115) idu, hand; émuku, power. 
It requires very little conventionalizing to reduce 
the pictograph of a hand and forearm to this 
character, which differs in outline from the Cassite 
sign to the right only by the grouping of the so- 
called gunu wedges. 
= bee, ZAG (Rec. 176) idu, patu, hand, side; 
émuku, power. Also asru, é@3rétu, shrine. The 
pictograph represents an hour-glass shaped altar 
such as appears on the seals.! In support of this 
compare ZAG-AN (usug) = @rétu (Br. 6499); 
(LU) U. SUG, GA, and (LU) U. SAG, GA = 
usukku, temple devotee.? 


1 Ward, op. cit. p. 361—7. 


2 Gudea, B. 3, 15; A, 13, 14. 





Three Babylonian Tablets, Prince Collection, Columbia 
University. — By Rev. Freperick A. VANDERBURGH, 
Ph. D., Columbia University, New York City. 


Three light dull-red baked clay-tablets, each five and a 
quarter centimeters long by three and a half in breadth and 
two in thickness; corners and edges rounded. 


Nr. 1. 


Memoranda for the month of Siménu of food consumed by 
messengers going to Ansan, Sabiim and Simé3; also of those 
returning from Susa, Huhunuri and Adamdun. The temple 
in which the memoranda were made and the approximate 
date can only be conjectured. Perhaps the capital city at 
this time was: Ur. The obverse contains eleven lines and the 
reverse nine. The signs are all legible. 


Obverse 
BAR 2zid ud-min-kam Sd-uru 
Ten (ka) of meal for two days in the city, 
ia ka zid kaskal-3i 
five ka of meal on the journey, 
i-me-ta Sukkal 
for Imeta the messenger, 
an-Si-an-ki-3tt gin-ni 
on going to Aniédn. 
BAR 2id ud-min-kam sd-uru 
Ten (ka) of meal for two days in the city, 
ia ka zid kaskal-su 
five ka of meal on the journey, 


lu-na-ba-a gin-gis 
for Lunabad the weigh-master, 
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sa-bu-um-ki-3 gin-nt 
on going to Sabiim. 


2a ka zid lugal-md-gur-ri sukkal 

Five ka of meal for Lugalmagurri the messenger, 
) nand-erin-ki-ta gin-ni 

coming from Swusa. 


BAR zid ud-min-kam 3d-uru 
Ten (ka) of meal for two days in the city, 


Reverse 
ia ka zid kaskal-si 
five ka of meal on the journey, 
i-ti-da sukkal 
for Itida the messenger, 


Si-ma-d3-ki-8i gin-ni 
on going to Sima. 


ia ka zid dingir-ra-ne Sukkal 
Five ka of meal for Dingirrane the messenger, 


hu-hu-nu-ri-ta gin-ni 
coming from Huhunuri. 


ia ka zid d-ne-ni sukkal 
Five ka of meal for Aneni the messenger, 


a-dam-dun-ki-ta gin-ni 
coming from Adamdun. 


itu gud-du-ne-sar-sar 
The month of Simanu. 


The first two signs are BAR and KU. BAR with ka 
equals ‘ten’, otherwise BAR equals ‘one half’. Here ka must 
be understood with BAR, whose value when standing for 
‘ten’ was probably u; we know it to be mas when standing 
for ‘half’. KU as ‘meal’ or ‘flour’ has the value zid = As- 
syrian kému. One ka is approximately equal to one liter. 
The duties of a sukkal (LAH), equal to sukallu, also 
called luh, were more than those of merely bearing a mes- 
sage; they were doubtless administrative and representative. 
This is confirmed by such expressions as the following which 








26 F. A. Vanderburgh, (1913, 


is taken from a brick of Temti-agun: “Temti-agun the sukkal 
of Susa for his life a z?-anam to I[’mekarab has built”. te-im- 
ti-a-gu-un Sukkal Su-si-im a-na ba-la-ti-Su zi-i-a-nam a-na 13- 
me-ka-ra-ab i-pu-us.1| In a brick by Temti-halki, Temti-halka 
is called the Sukkal-mah of Elam (and) Simas. arah simani 
is the third month of the year — May-June; the ideogram 
itu gud-du-ne-sar-sar given in the tablet is old Babylonian; 
the Assyrian ideogram is itu Seg-ga. 
Nr. 2. 

Memoranda for the month of Atrw of wine consumed by 
messengers returning from Susa and also Sabim, as well as 
those journeying to Anan. The nature of the mission of 
these messengers is not divulged. Their names are given and 
in some cases their occupation, or the fact that they are offi- 
cials. The obverse contains thirteen lines and the reverse nine, 
including the date, which, however, forms a line separated from 
the rest of the composition by the space of a centimeter. One 
sign was almost wholly erased by the pressure of a finger be- 
fore the tablet was baked. The characters are clear, although 
made with a fine stylus. 

Obverse 
ia ka kag 
Five ka of wine, 
st-dingir-nin-sul Sukkal 
for Su-ningul the messenger, 
ia ka kas ur-dingir-igi-%i gin-gik gal 
five ka of wine for Ur-igisi the chief weigh-master, 
nand-erin-ki-ta gin-ni 
coming from Susa. 
5 BAR ka’ 3d-uru 
Ten (ka) of wine while in the city, 
aS kas u-sa kaskal-si 
one (Ka) of wine of the sa-plant on the journey, 
la-ni-a li-gis-ku gu-la 
for Lania the chief spearsman, 





1 Scheil, Textes Elamites-sémitiques premiere et troisi¢me Série, Pl. 7; 
15; 20; 74. 
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ia ka kas 71-303-ki-ni Sukkal 
five ka of wine for J3i3kini the messenger, 
ia ka kas zib-is-ni-8 dumu nu-banda 
five ka of wine for Zibisni8u the junior overseer, 
sa-bu-um-ki-ta gin-ni 
coming from Sabiim. 


BAR kak ud-min-kam Sd-uru 
Ten (ka) of wine for two days in the city, 


a$ kas t-sa kaskal-3i 

one (ka) of wine of the sa-plant on the journey, 
st-dingir-en-lil Sukkal 

for Su-enlil the messenger, 


Reverse 
DIS kas Sd-uru 
sixty (?) (ka) of wine while in the city, 
DIS-AS ka’ kaskal-3u 
ninety (?) (ka) of wine on the journey, 
nim an-Sd-an-ki-me 
for the ruler of the Andéanites, 
gir st-dingir-en-lil Sukkal 
for the gir Su-enlil the messenger, 
an-Si-an-ki-3% gin-ni 
going to Ansén. 
ia ka ka’ i-sar-ba-kal sukkal 
Five ka of wine for Jsarbakal the messenger, 
20 ia ka kak ba-ba-a dumu nu-banda 
five ka of wine for Baba the junior overseer, 
nand-erin-ki-ta gin-ni 
coming from Susa. 
itu gan-mas 
The mouth of Airw. 
1. ka is a measure for liquids as well as for dry material, 
with the same capacity in either instance. 
3. gin (TU)-gis (US) = ‘weighing-man’; here we have gin- 
gi gal; in Tablet Nr. 1 simply gin-gi. 
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6. There are two kinds of wine mentioned in this Tablet. 
One is plain kas (BI); the other is kat (BI) -t-sa. The 
ordinary Assyrian word for ka’ is Xkaru ‘strong drink’, also 
‘date-wine’, the verb being Sakaru ‘be drunk’. The sa-plant, 
from which the other wine is made, may be the same as the 
sa-tree which had a strong fibre with which ropes were made, 
the word being connected with sa used for ‘net’. 

7. li-gi (IZ) -ku = ‘man of wooden weapon’; the value 
of KU in this connection, I must say, is not determined. In 
the expression ‘chief helper’, or ‘chief spearsman’, ‘chief’ is 
expressed by gu-la ‘great’; in line three, where we have the 
expression ‘chief weighmaster’, ‘chief’ is expressed by gal. 

14. If the sign DIS stands for ‘one’, it should probably have 
the value a3; if it stands for ‘sixty’, gi’ should doubtless be 
the value. 

16. nim an-3d-an-ki me = ‘ruler of the Ansanites’. nim = 
Saku ‘high’, i. e., a ruler or minister like a secretary of state. 
me at the end of the line may be the sign of the plural, a 
shortened form of me3. 

17. gir = Sépu ‘foot’; also em#ku ‘power’; then an official, 
for whom we have no Assyrian equivalent; this officer seems 
to have charge over other officials, particularly with reference 
to food supply. 

20. nu (= li) -bandé (TUR) = labuttu ‘official’, perhaps 
‘overseer’, and dumu (TUR) = a ‘youth of (attending upon) 
a nu-banda’. 

22. The month of Airu, second month, April-May, written 
in the Tablet itu gan-mas ‘fields in blossom’, This is old 
Babylonian. The Assyrian ideogram is itu gud-si-di ‘direc- 
ting bull’. 

Nr. 3. 

Memoranda for the month of Kisilimu of wine, food, meat 
oil and also of women laborers for the officials of Adamdun 
and Susa. The obverse contains nine lines and the reverse 


twelve. The colophon, giving the date, is inscribed along the 
left side. 


Obverse 


DIS ka’ du lugal 
Sixty (?) (ka) of best common wine, 
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DIS gar lugal DIS udu 
sixty (?) (ka) of best food, sixty (?) sheep, 


u-ba-apa-te-si_ a-dam-dun-ki 
for Uba patesi of Adamdun, 


a-dam-dun-ki-ta gin-ni 
coming from Adamdun. 


PA kai BAR-min ka zid 
Twenty (ka) of wine, twelve ka of flour, 


limu (ZA) d-gam ni ud-limu-kam 
four vessels of oil for four days, 
st-kar-ti li-gis-ku gu-la 

for Sukarti the chief helper, 
ma-td-ta e-é-ne zid-a 


who goes out on the river-boat for meal. 


ia ka kas e& ka gar 
Five ka of wine, three ka of food. 


Reverse 
10 DI S d@gam ni Sd-uru 
sixty (?) vessels of oil in the city, 
a’ kas t-sa ia ka gar 
one (ka) of wine of the sa-plant, five ka of food, 
kaskal-3u 
on the journey, 
dingir-ma-su sukkal 
for Dingirmasu the messenger, 
nand-erin-ki-3 gin-ni 
going to Susa. 
e§ ka kad min ka gar 
Three ka of wine, two ka of food, 


DIS a-gam ni-gi8 
sixty (?) vessels of oil, 
1-me-a li-kabar 

for [mea an official; 
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esu geme eS ka zid-’e ia gin ni-gis-ta 
thirty women (each one) three ka of wheat-flour 
(and) five measures of oil (per diem), 


ne-ra aS ag hu-lhu-nu-ri-ki_ me 

for which they make an agreement, 
viz., they of Huhunuri, 

lit t8-me-a liu-kabar 

for I3mea an official, 
hu-hu-nu-ri-ki-ta- gin-ni 

coming from Hulunuri. 


itu ezin dingir-ba-u 
Month of Kisilimu. 


5. The decimal system seems to be represented in two ways 
in these Tablets. ‘Ten’, ‘twenty’ and ‘thirty’ are represented 
by the use of the upright and one, two or three horizontals 
respectively; thus, BAR = ‘ten’, = val. u; PA = ‘twenty’, 
= val. ni; and AS = ‘thirty’ = val. eiu. Down below, 
line 18, the corner wedge system is used; ES = ‘thirty’ = 


val, esu. 

6. @ (ID) -gam = ‘vessel’ of some sort, gam itself being 
equal to kipattu. 

8. md-id (A. TU) -ta ‘boat-river-from’. é (UD. DU) -ne = 
‘his going out’. zid (KU)-a: whether KU-a stands for asabu 
or kému is nol quite clear; possibly the sign may not be KU. 

16. ni-gif = ‘oil of wood’. In lines six and ten gt is 
omitted. 

19. In ne-ra, ne must be a pronoun and ra a postposition, 
a a noun = édu ‘one’, bardmu ‘seal’, magaru ‘favor’, mitharu 
‘agree’ and other words of similar meaning, and ag a verb 
equal to épésu ‘make’ and bani ‘build’. me at the end of 
the line is the sign of the plural. 

21. hu-hu-nu-ri-ki-ta ‘from the place Huhunuri’; ki, however, 
might be omitted; see Tablet 1, line 16. 

22. Month of Kisilimu, ninth month, November-December, 
‘written in the Tablet itu ezin (SAR) dingir-ba-u, month of 
the festival of Baw who was the goddess of agriculture. The 
Assyrian ideogram is itu gan-gan-na. 
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Cities mentioned in the Tablets 


Anan, mentioned by Nabonidus in the Abu-Habba Cylinder! 
as a province of which Cyrus was king, must have been a 
very ancient center. In a list of dates given by Dungi? one 
date reads thus: mw dumu-sal lugal pa-te-si an-3i-an-ki-ge 
ba-tug, rather doubtfully translated by Scheil as ‘the year when 
the daughter of the king became patesi of AnSdén’. Gudea in 
Statue B3% also gives an interesting fact about An3én. He 
says that he thrust down the weapons of the city of Anan in 
Elam: gis-ku wru-an-Sa-an nim-ki mu-sig. 

Sabim. On a door-socket, in which Adad-nannar memora- 
lizes the dedication of a temple built in Gir-su by Gimil-Sin, 
king of Ur, Sabiim is placed in the same list of cities as 
Lagas. Adad-nannar, the chief minister calls himself patesi 
of Lagas, Gubelum, Hamasi, Ganhar and Sabiim.4 

Susa, mentioned in the book of Esther: ‘Given in Shushan 
the palace’; ‘the city of Shushan was perplexed’. In our 
Tablet we have the Sumerian name for Susa: nand-erin-ki 
‘place of the.goddess among cedars, plainly indicating the 
existence of a sacred grove’. In Dungi’s Brick C, we are 
told that he built a temple to the god of Susa; from other 
sources we learn that this divinity was Suinak.5 

Simas. This was an old Babylonian city existing at a time 
when its ruler was a Sukkal or a Sukkal-mah.5 

Huhunuri was a city flourishing in the dynasti of Ur, de- 
stroyed by Bur-sin. 

Adamdun. From certain tablets we learn that Adamdun 
was a city governed by patesi and flourishing in the same 
period as the city of Huhunuri. 


Date of the Tablets 


The nomenclature for the months would place the Tablets 
not later than the third or fourth Dynasty of Ur. The second 
month was written in the time of Sargon I: ezin gan-ma3, 


1 Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, Vol. V, Plate 64. 

2 Old Babylonian Inscriptions, Plate 125. 

3 Price’s Great Cylinder Inscriptions A and B of Gudea. 

4 Revue d’Assyriologie VI, S. 99. 

5 Scheil, Textes Elamites-sémitiques premiére et troisiéme Série, Pl. 7; 
15; 20; 74, 
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instead of simply gan-ma3, and the third month: ezin gud-du- 
ne-sar-sar, and not simply gud-du-ne-sar-sar, as in the Dynas- 
ties of Ur. The name of the ninth nonth was written ezin 
dingir ba-u both in the time of Sargon I and of Dungi I, II 
and III. The six cities named in the Tablets, some of them 
Elamitic cities, are all mentioned in texts written concerning 
rulers of cities when Dungi, or Bur-sin, or Gimil-sin were 
supreme at Ur. 





The Oath in Cuneiform Inscriptions. — By Samuxn 
A. B. Mercer, Professor in Western Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 


1. The Oath in Sumerian Inscriptions’. 


Sumerian literature in its original form is well represented 
by commercial and historical documents. We have, however, 
no original Sumerian religious composition, but of late copies 
of such literature we possess an abundance, as Langdon’s 
Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms well demonstrate. In this 
later class of Sumerian literature no indication of the taking 
of an oath has thus far been found, and even if there should 
be found such an indication it would not help us in the study 
of the growth of oath-taking, since obviously the same re- 
ference may have in mind different incidents. We shall, there- 
fore, confine our study to oaths found in commercial and 
historical inscriptions. 

While our contract tablets are primarily commercial docu- 
ments, yet they are often found very useful for historical 
research, since most of them mention contemporary rulers either 
in their date formula, or as parties interested in the trans- 
action. Those documents which are primarily historical we 
shall study later, but shall now confine our attention to con- 
tract or commercial literature. 





1 Abbreviations not explained in the text: Gen. Dréh. H. de Genouillac, 
Tablettes de Dréhem, Paris 1911. — Gen. Dréh. C. B. H. de Genouillac, Za 
Trouvaille de Dréhem, étude avec un choix de textes de Constantinople et 
Bruzelles, Paris, 1911. — ITT. Inventaire des Tablettes de Tello, Tome I et 
Il, par F. Thureau-Dangin et H. de Genouillac, Paris, 1910. — Myhr. 
D. W. Myhrman, Sumerian Administrative Documents from the Second 
Dynasty of Ur, BE, Series A, Vol. I11'. — Nik. Drevnosti Voctochnyya, 
redaktsiei M. B. Nikolski, Tome II12, 8S. Petersbourg, 1908.— RA. Revue 
d’Assyriologie, Oppert, Ledrain, et Heuzey, Paris. — RTC. Recueil de 
Tablettes Chaldéennes, par F. Thureau-Dangin, Paris, 1903, — ZA. Zeit- 
schrift fiir Assyriologie, herausg, von C, Bezold, Strabburg. 
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The very earliest known Sumerian contract tablets (c. 4000 
B. C.) such, for example, as AO 2753 which was published, 
transliterated and translated by F. Thureau-Dangin, RA VI, 
Nr. 4 p. 143, “Contrats archaiques”, Nr. I, contain no oath 
nor any indication that would lead us to think that an oath 
was taken. Yet the argument e silentio may not have much 
real force here in considering the custom of oath-taking of 
this early period, since our records are so scanty.! 

After about five or six hundred years, when we approach 
the period immediately preceding the time of the Ur-Ninan 
dynasty, i. e. c. 3500—3400 B. C., we meet with what seems 
to be a real development in the direction of that oath-taking 
custom which became so common in later times, especially 
during the great legal period of the Hammurabi dynasty. 
Thureau-Dangin has published, in his RTC, and transliterated 
and translated in RA VI, 4, p. 146 ff, “Contrats archaiques”, 
four business contracts, RTC 12—15,? from Tello, belonging 
to this Pre-Ur-Ninan period which contain no mention of an 
oath, but which contain the names of witnesses (galu-ki-enim?) 
to the contract. In the case of Nr. 12, which is a document 
about a donation, the transaction seems to have taken place 
in the temple (ki-nad Di-abzu-a, “in the resting-room — lit. 
“place of rest” — of Di-abzu-a”, i. e. a definite room, as it 
seems, in the temple where the transaction took place). Nos. 
13 and 14 which are contracts of sale have, besides the 
witnesses, the name of the official scribe (dub-Sar, “writer of 
tablets”), while Nos. 14 and 15 have the dub-Sar-gan, “the 
scribe of the field” (the land-surveyor) which is sold. 

From the dynasty of Ur-Nina and the reign of Entemena 
of Lagash (Tello) we have one business document, RTC 16,4 

1 See S. ‘Langdon, Sumerian Grammar, p. 6 ff. for a full list of 


Sumerian literature. 
2 The others belonging to this period, namely RTC 1—11, contain no 


mention of witnesses. 


3 It isinteresting to notice that the chief part of thiscompound L“a™. 


galu, contains within itself a religious idea, since it denotes a prostrate 
man in the act of adoration. This would teach us that the early idea 
underlying the action of a witness was a religious one. The witnesses at 
this early stage might well have been considered a sufficient guarantee of 
truthfulness without the taking of an oath. 

‘ Transliterated and translated by S. Langdon in ZA XXV. 1—2, 
Sprechsaal, “Some Sumerian Contracts”, p. 205 ff. 
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which also contains evidence of the presence of witnesses 
(galu-ki-enim-ma-bi-me) and a scribe (dub-%ar) but has no formal 
oath; and a similar one, RTC 171, from the reign of Enlitarzi 
of Lagash in which the wife of Enlitarzi himself appears in 
the contract which is signed before witnesses among whom are 
scribes. There is an interesting statement at the end of this con- 
tract; it reads di-bi zag-gi bi-ag “each of them thereunto put his 
right hand”. As we know from Babylonian and Assyrian 
Literature the hand? played an important part in the ritual 
of an oath, and since the Arabic .,2 means oath as well as 
right-hand we are perhaps right in seeing in this expression 
an indication that an oath was actually taken. In this same 
dynasty the reign of Lugalanda is represented by one contract, 
Nik. 17, where witnesses (galu ki-enim-ma-bi-me) occur. These 
three tablets also come from Tello. 

On the famous Obelisk of Mani&tusu* King of ki8, contem- 
poraneous with Lugalanda of Lagash, we have commercial 
transactions which were ratified in the temple before certain 
specified persons, although there is no mention of an oath. 
Face A Col. 8 1. 19, for example, shows us that the trans- 
action took place before (pain) La-mu-um priest of Za-Mal- 
Mal who was god of Ki8, which would be in the temple of 
that god; a scribe (dub-Sar) was always present, cf. Col. 16 1. 7 
of Face A, and Face D Col. 12 1. 13 pén ilu Nin-kar, “before 
the god Nin-kar”. Here the scribe is mentioned ‘in Col. 14 
1. 16 of Face D. 

The legal form used in these tablets which was the form 
used up to and including the period of the dynasties of Ur- 
Nina and Kis is not very different from that employed during 
later periods. As a rule, the names of the interested persons 
are first given, then follow the object and nature of the transaction, 
then the mention of any extra incidents connected with it, 
then the witnesses and other officials, then sometimes the 
place where the transaction took place is mentioned, and, finally, 
the date. There is, however, no oath. Our conclusions are 


1 See p. 34, n. 4. 

2 Compare for an interesting parallel Ezra 10,19, and many other such 
examples in the Old Testament. 

3 Published, transliterated, and translated by V. Scheil in Délégation 
en Perse, Mémoires, Tome II, Textes Elamites-Sémitiques, Premiére Série 
p- 6ff. Of early Semitic record this 1s perhaps the most important. 

3* 
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naturally limited as our records are few and all come from 
Lagash with the exception of the Obelisk of Mani8tusu which 
was found at Susa. 

It is not till we reach the dynasty of Ur (c. 2295 BC.) that 
we meet with contracts which contain a direct oath. Here 
again many documents are found which contain no such oath 
but which were witnessed before certain persons whose names 
are often given. Further, there are other contracts that are 
merely sealed, while still others are drawn up in the temple 
of a deity (e. g RA VIII, Nr. 1, in the temple of Nin-mar- 
ki, E. d.-Nin-mar-ki-ka). As such contracts are many [ shall 
not deem it necessary to name them, but shall confine my 
study to those which contain a direct expression of an oath. 
Up to the dynasty of Ur, as we have seen, no contract has 
been found which contains any such expression of an oath. 
This does not mean that the custom of oath-taking may not 
have existed during that period, since an oath may actually 
have been taken before the custom of recording it in set terms 
arose; but so far as our inscriptions go we have no evidence 
that such an oath was recorded till the time of this dynasty. 

Following are all the Sumerian contract documents which 
contain an oath. All of them with a few exceptions, which 
will be noted as we meet them, come from Tello. It is also 
to be noted that they all belong to the dynasty of Ur. This 
is perhaps due to the fact that most all of our tablets come 
from the same place. There are a few whose dates either are 
not given or are defaced, but we are pretty certain that they 
belong to the same dynasty since they were found in the same 
place and bear the same marks of composition and arrangment 
as those that are dated. The dynasty of Ur, according to 
Hilprecht’s Chronological list of the Kings of Ur and Nisin, 
began in 2295 and lasted till 2178 B. C. The rulers were 
Ur-Gur 2295—2278, Dungi 2277—2219, Bur-Sin 2218—2210, 
Gimil-Sin 2209—-2203, and Ibi-Sin 2202—2178. Many of the 
contracts belonging to this dynasty mention the fact that an 
oath was taken without stating whether any person or thing 
was invoked, others state that the oath was taken by invoking 
the name of the king. This is interesting for later, e. g. during 
the Hammurabi dynasty, the king is specifically named and 
as a rule one or more deities are invoked at the same time. 
During this early period such a form never occurs—either 
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there is no invocation at all, or merely the name of the king 
is invoked, 


I. Those contracts which contain an oath but no invocation. 
Reign of Dungi 2277—2219 B. C. 

1. ITT 923*.1 This is a tablet containing an account of 
five different transactions: 1. A confirmation of the sale of a 
slave, which is sworn to (nam-erim-am?, “an oath there is”) 
in the presence of the assessor (maskim3). The name of the 
swearer, as a rule, as here, comes before the oath. 2. 4Ninni- 
ka is accused of stealing a cow, but swears (nam-erim-am) not 
guilty in the presence of the assessor. 3. An act of repudia- 
tion on the taking of an oath (nam-erim-am), before the 
assessor. 4. Lugal-gi-na is accused of theft, but swears (nam- 
erim-nam) not guilty before an assessor. 5. A suit about a 
garment. The case is not very clear as the tablet is much 
broken. The oath (nam-erim-am) is sworn in the presence of 
the assessor. Then follows the name of the patesi (Ur-+Lama 
pa-te-si) who seems to have acted as judge‘ for the above five 
suits. Then comes, as is usual, the date. 

In addition to what has been said about the word nam-erim 
in my Inaugural Dissertation already referred to in the foot- 
note it may be well to note here the depth of meaning under- 
lying it. As nam = simtu = destiny, and erim = hostile it 
is evident that this word was originally connected with the 
idea of malediction® or curse and, when used in the oath 
formula, indicated that curse which would fall upon the per- 


t Those thus* marked have been transliterated and translated by H. de 
Genouillac in RA VIII, 1—2 p. 1ff., “Textes juridiques de l’époque 
d’Ur”. 

2 For a technical discussion of this word see my Inaugural Dissertation, 
The Oath in Babylonian and Assyrian Literature, Munich 1911, p. 26 f., 
which will soon be published by P. Geuthner, Paris, with an Appendix 
by F. Hommel. 

3 See, for a full discussion of this term, Babyloniaca III, 2 p. 88, 
“ Sa-tilla, textes juridiques de la seconde dynastie d’Our”, by F. Pélagaud, 
For the rendering “Assessor”, see de Genouillac, op. cit. 

4 Although the word for judge does not occur here, as it does in 
many cases, yet the patesi’s name occupies the same place in this tablet 
as the judge does in many others. 

5 In its Assyrian form it appears as mamitu, ban, curse, oath. In 
later Babylonian and Assyrian literature the curse almost completely 
replaced the oath in legal proceedings. 
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jurer. Therefore, in essence the oath was a conditional curse, 
and was expected to have the power of drawing forth from 
the contestants in a dispute the truth under penalty of male- 
diction!, and when the name of the king was invoked it was 
done with the purpose of making the oath more solemn and 
binding, and, learning from experience that oaths were some- 
times broken, to guarantee its preservation. 

The legal literary form used in these tablets is so similar 
in every case that it may be well to give an analysis of the 
form which it takes in order to avoid unnecessary detail and 
repetition in our discussion of the other documents of this 
period. It will be seen that this form differs only in the 
oath formula from that of the earlier tablets. First, the names 
of the parties to the contract are given; secondly, the object 
and nature of the transaction are noted; thirdly, the mention 
of any extra incidents connected with the transactions; fourthly, 
the oath; fifthly, the name of the witness or witnesses, though 
not always given, and that of the assessor and judge or judges; 
and lastly, the date, often giving the day or year when some 
important event happened. 

2. ITT 936*. Here are two transactions; the first dealing 
with a robbery the details of which are not given, but an 
oath (nam-erim-am) is taken before the assessor; the second is 
a note of adoption of a female slave probably by her father. 
In this last case no oath is taken. The matter is confirmed 
(ba-nalgi-in}]) before an assessor. The word ba-na-gi-in is 
interesting becanse its chief element gin = to establish. It 
cannot, however, be said to be a substitute for an oath because 
in RTC 291 we have the same word in a contract where a 
formal oath occurs. The judge in both cases seems to be 
Ur-4-Lama the patesi. Then follows the date as usual. 

3. ITT 948*. This is a case of repudiation. The husband 
seemingly without definite cause repudiates his wife before con- 
summation of marriage. The oath (nam-erim-am) is taken 
before the assessors, Ur % Lama the patesi being judge. 
Reign of Bur-Sin. 

1. RTC 2914.2 Galu-duga fails to pay Atud for a slave 





1 Compare the interesting place in Neh. 10, 29. 
‘ 2 Those marked thus + have been transliterated and translated by 
F, Pélagaud, “Sé-tilla, textes juridiques de la seconde dynastie d’Our”’, 
Balbyloniaca III, 2, p. 81 ff. 
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which he has received from him, but Atud receives in com- 
pensation one of Galu-duga’s own slaves. Alla son of Galu- 
duga and another person take an oath (nam-erim-am) evidently 
that the slave for compensation would be given to Atud. The 
oath is taken before the assessor and the judge is Ur “Lama 
the patesii The date is that of the year when Bur-Sin 
became king, hence the same patesi as in the preceding reign. 

2. Pél. XVIII (Pl. IID§1. In the exchange of a house it 
is complained that the manager Nagu did not confirm the 
transaction. An oath is taken (nam-erim) to that effect. A 
second oath (nam-erim) is recorded, but it is not certain that 
it has anything to do with the same exchange. The assessor 
is present, and there are two names Ur-ka-silim and Gudea 
which are probably those of the judges. 

3. ITT 752*. This tablet contains a collection of different 
transactions. The first has to do with inheritance. The next 
two seem to be related, the one dealing with the incapacity 
of an architect, and the other with a man who has also lost 
the confidence of his master. In the first transaction an oath 
(nam-erim-am) is taken, and also in the first of the last two 
(nam-erim-am), which on account of their seeming inter-relation 
may be considered as having applied to both cases, In any 
case we learn that the three proceedings took place before an 
assessor, Ur * Lama the patesi being judge. 

4, ITT 830*. Here we have the confirmation of the sale 
of a girl by her father where, as in a regular law-suit, an oath 
is taken (nam-erim-bi ba-tar?) by interested parties, before an 
assessor. No judge is present. 

5. ITT. 963*. Here are three law-suits about contested 
property. The tablet has been broken at the end of the first 
transaction but we can be tolerably sure that an oath was 
taken as in the other two, each of which has nam-erim-am 
before the assessor. It is interesting to note that the judge 
(di-kud) in this last case who seems to be the same man as 































1 Those marked thus § have been published, transliterated and trans- 
lated by Pélagaud in Balyloniaca III, 2, p. 81 ff. 

2 Or nam-erim-bi in-tar or nam-erim-bi in-kud. Tar is a better 
rendering than kud, compare tar-ru-da, shortened to tar-da. In any case 


the rendering would be “his oath he has taken”. 
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the assessor in the other transaction, namely Ur-*Ka-di, is 
associated in his capacity as judge with another man, namely 
Gudea, who is called the elder of the city (ab-ba-wru).! 

6. ITT 3516. This is a case of seizure. The matter is 
taken to court and an oath is taken (nam-erim-am) before 
an assessor and the sentence is confirmed. 


Reign of Gimil-Sin. 

1. Pél. VIII (Pl. I1D)§. A certain man gave his son a 
house and a slave. The gift is ratified by oath (nam-erim-am) 
which is taken by three free-men and a slave to insure the 
constancy of the gift. No assessor, no witnesses, and no judge 


is present. 
2. Pél. XI (Pl. V)§. Sale of a female slave. The witnesses 


whose names are recorded take an oath (nam-erim-b[i 7|n-tar) 
before the assessor. Two judges are present. 

3. RTC 295+. An oath taken (nam-erim tar-a-bar) in a 
previous transaction is protested and claimed irregular by a 
certain woman Sig-tur-tur and her son Gud-a-gir. The case 
is brought before judges and an assessor and an oath is taken 
(nam-erim-bi in-tar). 

4, ITT 744*. A document concerning a dispute between a 
master and his slave, the details of which are very uncertain. 
An oath (nam-erim-am) is taken before an assessor and a 
judge. 

5. ITT 746*. A contested slave-sale in which the witnesses 
are relatives of the contending parties. The testimony, as it 
seems, is contested, but the purchaser on presenting a superior 
testimony takes an oath (nam-erim-am) before an assessor and 
two judges and the case is ended. 

6. ITT 733*. A dispute about a cloak in which an oath 
is taken (nam-erim-li in-tar) by the slave that he did not 
give the cloak to the man who stole it. It is interesting to 
note that the oath was taken in the temple of Ninmarki 
(E-d. Nin-mar-ki-ka) before an assessor. Relatives of the inter- 
ested parties are mentioned as being present, perhaps as wit- 


1 Compare the same office in the Hammurabi dynasty; also Ruth 4, 2, 
Compare E. Cuq, “L’organisation judiciaire de la Chaldée a l’époque de 
la prem. dynastie”, RA VII, 2, p. 66 ff. 
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nesses. A certain Gudea an elder of the city! acts as assessor, 
and there are three judges. Notice the interesting phrase ki- 
di-dur-ba u nam-erim-tar-a-ba, “at the place where the seat of 
justice is and where the oath is pronounced”.2 

7. ITT 929*. A dispute between a buyer and setter of 
plants in which the oath (nam-erim-am) settles the matter. 
Witnesses, an assessor, and two judges are present. 

8. ITT 2802. Here we have a purchase contract which is 
badly broken. An oath is taken (nam-erim-am) in the presence 
of witnesses. 

9. ITT 3542. Another badly broken purchase contract 
which contains an oath ({n]lam-erim-bi i[n-t]ar) and witnesses. 


Reign of Ibi-Sin. 

1. ITT 920*. A house was given to Ud-id-da by the patesi 
which he gives away by contract. Ud-id-da desires it back, 
arguing that he had no right to give away such a gift. A 
magistrate takes an oath (nam-erim-bi in-tar) that Ud-id-da 
had given away the house. The man who received the house 
together with a witness also takes an oath (nam-erim-bi ib-tar). 
Ud-id-da loses the case. There were two assessors, three 


judges, and three personally named witnesses. 


Undated. 

1. ITT 924*. The text of the tablet is in a poor condition. 
It seems that there are disputes about four accounts which are 
regulated by judicial authority and an oath (nam-erim-am) was 
taken in each case. No officials are mentioned but we find 
the interesting expression ne Ur-ama-mu-dib u Ur-* Al-la 
dub-kar ud-na in-gi-ni-es “by authority of Ur-ama-mu-dib and 
of Urt Al-la the scribe they will now keep their engagements”, 
which shows that the transactions were carried on in an 
official way and perhaps a direct oath was taken. It is 
further interesting to note that one of the debtors was a 
priest (sangu). 

2. RTC 294+. This tablet contains a sworn receipt for the 
payment of a slave. An oath was taken (nam-erim-bi tar-dam) 
that the slave was received. Witnesses are mentioned by name, 





1 Cf. above p. 40 note 1. 
2 Cf. ITT 960* p. 47. 
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and an assessor. There is an additional affair on the same 
tablet but no oath is taken. 

3. Pél. XV (Pl. VDS. <A mutilated document concerning 
a slave sale in which an oath is taken (nam-erim-am). There 
are present witnesses, an assessor, and two judges. 

4. Viroll. Compt. XVI.1_A mutilated business document 
in which nine different persons take an oath. The varying 
forms of the expression of swearing are: nam-ne-ru-am (twice), 
and nam-ne-ru (seven times). 

5. ITT 1010*. A very imperfectly preserved text. It seems 
that a previous judicial decision is changed by the authority 
of a patesi, Ur--Lama. An oath is taken (nam-erim-bi in- 
{tar]), and witnesses are present. Although there is no 
evidence of a definite date, the fact that the patesi is Ur-“ 
Lama would lead one, unless there was more than one patesi 
by that name, to conclude that it was in the reign of Dungi 
or his successor Bur-Sin,? 


Il. Those contracts in which the name of the king is 
invoked. 
Reign of Dung. 

1. RTC 289+. A case of repudiation of a female slave 
who presents her case in the name of the king (mu-lugal). 
Two interested persons, perhaps the witnesses, take an oath 
(nam-erim-am), but it is not at all sure that the swearer 
invoked the name of the king at the taking of the oath,3 
and it is also questionable whether the slave took an 
oath. The transaction took place before an assessor and 
Ur-+Lama the patesi. 

2. Myhr. IV (Pl. 4, No. 7). An assurance that payment 
will be made in case Ur-Enlil fails to do so. There is here 





1 Comptabilité Chaldéenne, par Ch. Virolleaud, Poitiers, 1903. The 
author has not published the text of this tablet. He gives a trans- 
literation and translation. It comes from Tello and is preserved in the 
Imperial Ottoman Museum. 

2 See above p. 38f. 

3 A direct statement comes between mu-lugal and in-na-an-dug (so 
and so, she said) which may be looked upon as an indication that an 
oath was sworn though not expressed. See below p. 45, section 2, and 
note 2, See also RTC 293 below p. 44, and ITT 960 below p. 47. 
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no doubt about the fact that the oath is sworn by invoking 
the name of the king. The text reads mu lugal-bi ni-pad, “by 
the name of the king he has sworn”. There are present four 
witnesses but no assessor.! 

Gen. Dréh. 5542.2 A transaction concerning a barley loan 
in which an oath is taken (mu lugal-bi in-pad) before wit- 
nesses, 


Reign of Bur-Sin. 

1. Myhr. IIT (Pl. 3, No. 4). A slave swears that he will 
not run away from the house of his master. The name of 
the king is invoked (mu-lugal ni-na-pad, “by the name of the 
king he swore”). There are present three witnesses. 

2. Myhr. V (Pl. 5, No. 11). A promise to pay on a spe- 
cific day a loan. The name of the king is invoked (mu lugal- 
bi ni-pad-da, “by the name king he has sworn”). Witnesses 
are present. 

3. Myhr. VII (Pl. 8, No. 14). An agent buys a palm 
grove for his patron. The agent and the seller, so it seems, 
ratify the transaction by taking an oath ({¢Jn? — [pad?}) 
before the royal judge. Then another oath is taken by the 
name of the king (mu lugal-bi [in-pad]), before witnesses. 

4. Myhr. Pl. 10, No. 18. A transaction about the loan of 
silver in which a receipt is sworn to in the name of the king 
(mu-lugal ni-pad), before witnesses. 

5. Gen. Dréh. CB, Pl. V, No. 22. A commercial trans- 
action giving an account of cattle which were perhaps collected 
for sacrifice. The oath is taken by invoking the name of 
the king (mu lugal-bi in-pad-da). This is an important do- 
cument for two chief reasons: first; it shows that the legal 
literary form known in Nippur and its suburbs (for Dréhem, 
where it was found, the Sumerian name of which has not yet 
been identified, is such a suburb) was the same as that used in 
Lagash and Ur. Secondly; its interesting date formula and the 
mention of the city of Ur show us that while the account was 


1 It seems that whenever an oath is taken by invoking the name of 
the king no assessor is present. See the doubtful cases RTC 289, above 
p- 42; RTC 293, below p. 44; ITT 932, below p. 45; and ITT 960, 
below p. 47. 

2 All marked Dréhem were found at a place called in Modern Arabic 
Dréhem, three miles south of Nippur. 
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drawn up and legalized by oath in Ur, yet it was dated in 
“the year of the construction of the throne of Enlil” who was 
the great Nippurian deity. Is seems probable that the cattle, 
collected perhaps in Dréhem, the account of which was made 
and legalized in Ur in the third year of the reign of Bur- 
Sin of that city, were meant for use in sacrificial services to 
Enlil of Nippur whose calendar system is used in the dating 
and who, though god of the tributary city of Nippur, was 
recognized in Ur. On account of the importance of the do- 
cument and because it has never been transliterated or trans- 
lated, I here append a transliteration and translation: 


Obv. 
. XX sil-ga 20 kids 
2. XXTJ sal-sil-ga 21 female kids. 
. U-tud-da U-tud-da 
. Ur-t-Dumi-zi-da Ur-*Dum-zi-da 
. u Nu-ur-i-li and Nu-ur-i-li 


Rev. 


1. mu lugal-bi in-pad-da swore by the name of the king, 

2. Sag Uru-ab-ki-ma in Ur. | 

3. itu Su-e3-%a Month of Su-e8-3a, 

4. mu d. gu-zad. En-lil ba- year of the construction of the 
dim throne of Enlil. 


Reign of Gimil Sin. 

1. RTC 293+. This tablet contains three property trans- 
actions. In the first Ur-egir swears (nam-erim-am) in the 
presence of witnesses; in the second no oath is taken; in the 
third there is an oath taken (nam-erim-am) and a reference 
to another oath, but here the text is incomplete. In the third 
it seems that the promise to pay is made by invoking the 
king (mu lugal), but again as in RTC 289 it is not at all 
certain that a direct oath was taken.! The assessor is present 
at the first transaction, and likewise at the third, a circum- 
stance which would lead one to conclude that the oath (in the 
third transaction) was not sworn in the name of the king (see 
p. 43, note 1). 





1 See above p. 42 note 3. 
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2. Pel. XXI.1 This is a marriage contract and seems to 
contain either two separate oaths or one which is the deve- 
lopment of the other. The first oath was taken in the name 
of the king (mu lugal). The substance of the oath being 
placed between mu lugal and nam-erim-am, and forming a 
direct assertion ending with ni-in-dug (so and so, he has said).? 
There are no witnesses. The second is sworn in the name of 
the king (mu-lugal pad-da), but not, as Pélagaud thinks, in 
the name of the goddess Ninmarki, also because here Nin- 
marki-ka is a personal name. The sentence runs: Mu*Nin- 
mar(ki)-ka-ge mu-lugal pad-da dug-ga-na ba-ni-gin-na-su, the 
mu here stands before a personal name, not the name of a 
goddess. Notice su at the end of the sentence which con- 
firms that. 

3. Myhr. I (Pl. 1, No. 1). A slave is brought into court 
to be reminded of the punishment due to a runaway. The fact 
is made impressive by the use of the phrase mu-lugal, which, 
with the direct statement constituting the substance of the 
threat and the phrase ni-in-dug (see p. 44) may indicate that an 
oath was taken. The presence of witnesses and dating of the 
document would seem to confirm this. 

4. Myhr. II (Pl. 2, No. 2). A law-suit about a disputed 
office. An oath is taken by the name of the king ({m]u lu- 
gal-bi in-na-pad), before witnesses, 

5. Myhr. VI (Pl. 6, No. 13). A promise to pay at a stated 
time a loan or investment. Oath -by the name of the king 
(mu-lugal in-pad). Witnesses are present, ‘but are not named 
as such. They have the word igi, “before” immediately before 
them. 

6. ITT 932*. A law-suit in which a complaint is addressed 
to the grand-vizir in the name of the king and is examined 
by the assessor and is repeated before judges. There is no 
mention of an oath nor does the phrase ni-in-dug with a 
direct statement occur, but one of the interested persons is 
presented in the name of the king (mu-lugal). It is very 
doubtful whether an oath was here taken. 


1 See Babyloniaca III 2, p. 114, note 1 for place of publication, 

2 See also Myhr. I (Pi. 1, No. 1), &c. But here no oath is expressed. 
The form mu Jugal with a direct assertion may be considered a substi- 
tute for the regular oath formula. 
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7. ITT 1008*. A document of purchase in which an oath 
is taken by the king (mu-lugal in-[na-pad-da]) in the presence 
of witnesses. A second oath is referred to but the text is 
badly perserved. 

8. ITT 3470. This is a commercial transaction in which 
an oath is sworn by the name of the king (mu lugal-bi in-pad) 
before witnesses. 

9. IV'T 3523. Another case of seizure, as ITT 3516, but 
here the oath is taken by calling upon the name of the king 
({m]u-lugal in-na-pad-da). The tablet is badly broken. 

10. ITT 3529. This is a gift document, the oath in which 
is sworn by the name of the king (mu lugal-bi in-pad). The 
complaint is made in court but no witnesses appear as far as 
we can make out from the broken tablet. 

11. ITT 3532. A document dealing with a disputed pur- 
chase. The oath is taken by invoking the name of the king 
(mu lugal-bi in-pad) before witnesses. 

12. ITT 3538. A _ business transaction concerning real 
estate. There is a reference to an oath which, as it seems, 
was formerly taken (nam-erim-am), and then the transaction 
is sworn to by the name of the king (mu lugal in-pad-da). 

13. ZA X XV, 1—2, Sprechsaal, “Some Sumerian Contracts” 
by S. Langdon, p. 205 ff, No. 1 B. 6. The purchase of a 
female slave. The transaction is ratified by an oath taken by 
the name of the king (mu lugal-bi in-pad) in the presence of 
certain named persons who are undoubtedly the witnesses. 
There is a promise directly connected with the oath, namely, 
galu galu nu gi-gi-da, “man shall not bring suit against man” 
a formula found here for the first time on tablets belonging 
to this early period, but very common during the Hammurabi 
dynasty. The interesting Semitic word bukdnu, under its 
Sumerian form giitag, occurs in Obv. 1. 6 which is used so 
often in contracts of the Hammurabi dynasty, and may very 
well mean, as Langdon suggests, “dye” or “stamp”, although it 
was not confined to slave-sales especially during the Hammu- 
rabi dynasty, as it is oftenest used in transactions pertaining 
to the produce of the field. 

14. ZA XXV, 1—2, p. 209, No. 2. Bodleian Inscr. Sum. 
A 18. A fragmentary document of a settled commercial dis- 
pute in which the oath is taken by invoking the name of the 
king (mu lugal-bi in-pad) in the presence of witnesses. 
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15. Gen. Dréh. 5541. A transaction concerning a barley 
loan in which an oath is taken before witnesses in which the 
name of the king is invoked (mu lugal-bi in-pad). 


Reign of Lbi-Sin. 

1. Gen. Dréh. 5539. A dispute about cows which is settled, 
and an oath by the name of the king is taken (mu lugal-bi in- 
pad) before witnesses. 

2. Gen. Dréh. 5540. A loan negotiated in presence of wit- 
nesses by taking an oath by the name of the king (mu lugal- 
bi in-pad). 


Tablets undated or whose dates are uncertain or broken off. 

1. Pél. XTX (Pl. VIL)§. A law-suit concerning the planting 
of a park. The condition of transaction is introduced by the 
phrase mu lugal, but no more direct evidence of an oath 
appears. The end of the tablet is broken. It is doubtful 
whether an oath was taken. 

2. Myhr. Pl. 7 Nr. 13. A very much broken legal transaction 
which contains an oath by invoking the name of the king 
([m2] [l]u-gal in-pad). 

3. ITT 931*. A law-suit concerning a man’s right to take 
a concubine in case of the barrenness of his wife. The text 
is very poorly preserved but it seems that the wife claims that 
an oath in the name of the king should not be taken (mu 
lugal ba-ra-mu-enim-enim) that her place be taken by a con- 
cubine. Witnesses are present among whom is a woman. 
The husband’s name is Ur-*Lama, perhaps the patesi whom 
we have already met. 

4. ITT 960*. This is a very interesting document. It deals 
with arrangements for a marriage. It seems that the consent 
of the parents must be procured in case of this marriage, and 
even the opposition of the mother would be sufficient to 
defeat the case. Face 1.12 has ki-mu-lugal-pad-da-ka ni-dur-sa 
“the place where an oath is taken by the name of the king”! 
shows us that there must have been at this time such a place 
legally designated, although I have not been able to find any- 
thing more definite till we come to the Hammurabi dynasty 


1 Of. p. 40 No. 6. 
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where we find such place commonly designated, e. g. at the 
Surrinnu, etc. <A direct statement comes between mu-lugal 
and in-na-ni-dug-ga (so and so, she said)! and an oath is 
taken (nam-erim-am) by the father of the bride and the young 
people are given the right of marriage. Witnesses, an assessor, 
and three judges are present. 

Among the many historical inscriptions belonging to the 
period previous to the Hammurabi dynasty and which is 
classed as Sumerian, I have found only one which contains an 
oath. It is a treaty which was transliterated and translated 
some years ago by Thureau-Dangin in Les Inscriptions de 
Sumer et d’Accad, and in 1909 was published, transliterated 
and translated by the same author in conjunction with 
L. Heuzey in Restitution Matérielle de la Stéle des Vautours. 
E-an-na-tum king of Lagash (c. 2900 B.C.) made a treaty 
with the people of GiShu; E-an-na-tum swore to the people 
(nam-e-na-ta-tar, “by that which [su3gal] I swore to them”), 
and they swore to him (nam-mu-na-tar-ra?, “they swore”). 
The oath is quite elaborate. The king invokes the sus3-gal 
(“net”)? of Enlil (Bel), of the goddess Ninharsag, of Enki (Ea), 
of Enzu (Sin), of Babbar (Sama3), and of Ninki; and the 
people call upon the name‘ of the same deities. The oath 
was taken in the camp of the god Nin-gir-su (a-3a[g|*Nin- 
gir-zu-ka) the son of Enlil.6 The same object by which the 
oath is sworn, namely the Sus-gal, will slay the person who 
proves to be a perjurer. 

In the foregoing study every instance of an oath in the 
literary remains of the Sumerians has been recorded and 
commented upon wherever necessary. The study, therefore, 





1 See p. 42, n. 3.. 

2 The following are variations of the same formula which are found 
in this inscription: nam-e-ta-tar-ra, “by which they swore”; nam-ni ma- 
ni-tar-ra, “by whom they swore”; also, the phrase occurs: mu-pad-da, 
“whose name was pronounced”, 

3 Symbolically used. Cf. Hab. 1,16: "Therefore he (the Chaldean) 
sacrificeth unto his net, and burneth incense unto his seine”. 

4 Here zid... 

5 It is noteworthy that if we admit that in the oath by En-lil his son 
Ningir-su is included, then the number of those invoked would be seven, 
the holy number of swearing. 
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covers that period of history from the earliest’ times to the 
First Babylonian or the Hammurabi dynasty. 

During this period commercial literature has shown a pro- 
gressive development in the method of oath-taking. In trans- 
actions of the earliest periods no oath is recorded. This was 
due, it seems, more to the stage of legal development than to 
any lack of religious feeling connected with a legal promise. 
Legal precautions developed a legal form in which we.see an 
external expression of the religious thought always underlying 
the idea of the oath. During the Pre-Ur-Ninan period (the 
tablets of which come from Tello) we meet with a fairly 
stereotyped legal form of transaction, as such contract as RTC 
12—15 show. Yet no oath was taken. An advance in form 
at least is, however, evident. Witnesses are present, and the 
very word for witness, as we have seen above, shows the 
religious idea underlying this innovation in formula. In the 
Ur-Ninan period (the tablets of which come from Tello and 
Sasa) there is still no expression of an oath, at least im con- 
tract literature, but the stereotyped legal form is still present, 
witnesses are recorded. There is an interesting reference in 
one document which indicates a tendency which later ripened, 
I mean the ritual act of giving the hand at the conclusion of a 
transaction (see page 35). The transaction is also referred to 
as having been ratified in a temple. When we reach the 
dynasty of Ur (the tablets of which come from Tello and 
Dréhem) we find not only the same stereotyped legal form but, 
in addition, the direct expression of an oath. This takes two 
forms; first, where a simple oath is sworn: and secondly, where 
an oath is taken by invoking the name of the king. Here 
also the oath was sometimes taken in a specific place. 

The only historical inscription representing the whole 
Sumerian period which contains an oath belongs to the dynasty 
of Ur-Nina, and the reign of Eannatum king of Lagash 
c. 2900 B. C. Here we see the oath in a form which is not 
found in any commercial literature of the Sumerian period, 
but which is common in both historical and commercial inscrip- 
tions of later times. A treaty is made, the chief ritual of 
which is the taking of an oath by both interested parties. 
The oath is made by invoking the susgal of definitely named 
deities, and was taken in the camp or temple of Nin-gir-su. 


And what is still more interesting, a conditional malediction 
VOL XXXII. Part I. 4 
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was pronounced. Here we have the older form, the maledic- 
tion,! and its successor, the. oath, side by side in an important 
transaction. 

As this historical inscription shows, being the only evidence 
of an oath prior to the dynasty of Ur, we have in these 
inscriptions the evidence not fof the growth of a religious 
idea, but that of a legal custom in commercial transactions. 
Long before the custom of recording an oath in a legal do- 
cument arose, this historical inscription teaches us that the 
custom of oath-taking was known. The idea underlying an 
oath and perhaps also the custom of practically taking an 
oath is as old as religion itself. The foregoing study, however, 
demonstrates that the legal formula in contracts was the result 
of a long development. 





1 Although in very late literature the malediction became again the 
more prevalent. 





On Mayavada, by Hermann Jacost, Professor in the 
University of Bonn, Germany. 


In my last article! I have discussed the attitude taken up 
by the orthodox philosophers in India towards the epistemology 
of the Buddhists. In connection with this discussion I shall 
now treat the question about the nature of early Vedanta, 
and, as I hope, bring it nearer to a conclusion. 

The arguments of the Buddhists of both the Nihilistic and 
Idealistic schools regarding the unreality of the objects of 
perception may thus be summarised. Our perceptions in 
dreams do not, in principle, differ from those in the waking 
state, and consequently the latter must be just as void and as 
independent of something existing beside them (their object) 
as the dream-impressions; further examples of impressions void 
of really existing objects are magic, fata morgana, and mirage. 
This view of the Illusionists is confuted much in the same 
way in the Nyaya and Brahma Sitras; here we are concerned 
with the latter only. The discussion of Badarayana (B. 8. 
II, 2, 28—32) as illustrated by the passage from the ancient 
Vrttikara, quoted by Sabarasvamin in the Bhasya on M. 8. 
1, 1, 5 (see above, 31. 23), leaves no doubt on the point at 
issue, viz. that, according to these ancient Vedanta authors, 
there is a generic difference between dream-impressions and 
waking impressions, and that therefore the latter are not 
independent of really existing objects. 

The oldest work on Vedanta Philosophy besides Badarayana’s 
Brahma Sitras, are the Karika’s? on the Mandiikyopanisad 





1 The Dates of the Philosophical Sitras of the Brahmans; see JAOS. 
31. 1 ff. 

2 Anandasrama Series, No. 10. An English translation of the text 
and Commentary has been issued in India; but the book has not been 


accessible to me. 
4* 
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by Gaudapada.1 The chronological relation between Badara- 
yana and Gaudapada will be discussed hereafter; for the 
present we have to deal with his philosophical opinions. 
Gaudapada is, as far as we know, the first author who for- 
mulated the Mayavada or the doctrine that everything except 
Brahma is an illusion; this doctrine was either originated by 
him, or by a school of thinkers of whom he became the head; 
the latter alternative would seem the more probable one. 

Now Gaudapada has used the very same arguments as the 
Buddhists to prove the unreality (vaitathyam = asatyatvam) 
of the external objects of our perceptions; he states this 
argument in II 4 which is thus explained by his commentator, 
Sanikara?: “Things seen in the waking state are not true: 
this is the proposition (pratijid); because they are seen: this 
is the reason (hefw); just like things seen in a dream: this is 
the instance (drstanta); as things seen in dream are not true, 
so the property of being seen belongs in like manner (to things 
seen) in the waking state: this is the application of the reason 
(hetipanaya); therefore things seen in the waking state are 
also untrue: this is the conclusion (migamana). Things seen 
in a dream differ from those seen in waking in that the 
former are reduced in size because they are within (the body 
of the dreamer). But there is no difference in so far as both 
are ‘seen’ and are ‘untrue’.” — And in II 31 all unreal things 
are mentioned together: “As dreams or magic or fata morgana 
are regarded (as unreal by ordinary men), so this whole world 
is regarded by those versed in the Vedantas”. 

The argument thus expounded by Gaudapada forms the 
basis of his doctrine of Mayavada, and it is, as we know, the 
same argument which the Buddhists employed to establish the 





1 I fully concur with Mr. Barnet in his review of Max Walleser, Zur 
Geschichte und Kritik des alteren Vedanta (Heidelberg 1910) in JRAS 
1910 that Gaudapada is the name of the author and that it has not 
wrongly been abstracted from the title Gaudapadiya Karikah. Whether the 
author be the same as, or different from the Gaudapada the oldest com- 
mentator on the Saikhya Karikas, in both cases there can be no doubt 
that Gaudapada was an actual name. 

2 I am inclined to think that this Safkara is not the same as the 
author of the Sariraka Bhasya. The latter would hardly have stated 
the argument in the form and the terms of an anumdana according to 
Nyaya principles. 
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Sinyavada. As that argument is strenuously confuted by 
Badarayana, it is evident that he cannot have held the same 
opinion in this matter as Gaudapada, or, in other words, the 
Brahma Sitras do not teach the Mayavada. This is one point 
which I wish to make. 
The next question we must try to solve is whether 
Gaudapada is acquainted with the Sinyavada or the 
The answer is furnished by karikas IV 24 ff. 
For in karika 24 a Realist contends that ideas (prajiiapti) 
und feelings would not arise if not caused by external 
things. The opponent, in karikas 25—27, shows the un- 
reasonableness of assuming objects existing beside and inde- 
pendent of ideas (prajiiapti, citta). This refutation is, as the 
commentator tells us, “the argument of the Buddhists of the 
Vijhanavadin school, who combat the opinion of the realists 
(bahyarthavadin), and the Acarya agrees with him thus far”. 
That the statement of the commentator is right, is evident 
from the nature of the argument itself, and becomes still 
more so from the next verse (28), which furnishes the final 
decision of the Vedantin: “Therefore the idea (citta) does not 
originate, nor does the object of the idea originate; those who 
pretend to recognise the originating of ideas, may as well 
recognise the trace (of birds) in the air”. For here the fun- 


continuous flow of momentary ideas, is clearly referred to and 
confuted. Since the Brahma Sitras and the ancient Yrtti 
refer to the Sinyavada only, as I hope to have established 
in my former article, the Gaudapadiya K4@rikas which allude 
to the latest phase of Buddhist philosophy must be consider- 
ably younger than the Brahma Sutras. This has always been 
the opinion of the Pandits. It has, however, lately been con- 
troverted by Dr. Walleser: on the ground that the Gauda- 
padiya Karikas only are quoted in ancient Buddhist books 
as an authority on Vedanta philosophy. Even in case this 
assertion should be confirmed by the progress of research, the 
alleged fact would not necessarily upset the above result. 
For the enigmatical character of the sitras of Badarayana 
make them unfit for quotations, at least of an outsider, to 
illustrate a point of Vedanta philosophy. And besides the 





11. ¢. p. 23. 
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Buddhists may have ignored the old Vedanta of Badarayana 
as the Jainas did so late as the ninth century A. D.1; but 
they could not well have ignored the Gaudapadi, since that 
work taught a philosophy which resembled their own in many 
regards. 

Our inquiry has established 1. the near relation, amounting 
almost to identity, between the epistemology of the Sinya- 
vadins or Vijianavadins on one side and of Gaudapada’s 
Mayavada on the other; 2. the opposition of the latter to 
Badarayana on this head; and 3. the posteriority of Gauda- 
pada to Badarayana. Now these facts admit, in my opinion, 
of a natural and probable construction, viz. that Gaudapada 
adapted the Illusionism of the Buddhists to the teachings of 
the Upanisads. This view is supported by the many coin- 
cidences between the Gaudapadiya Karikas and the Madhya- 
mika siitras to which Professor L. de la Vallée Poussin has 
lately drawn attention.2 The theory, that the Mayavada is 
a Vedantic adaptation of the Sinyavada, has been first put 
forward by V. A. Sukhtankar3; I may add that I perfectly 
agree with him. 

The probable history of the Mayavada may be briefly 
described: originally the doctrine of some school of Aupani- 
sadas, it became an orthodox philosophy, when it had success- 
fully been made the basis of interpretation of the Brahma 
sitras, already by earlier writers and finally by the great 
Saikara. For the two Mimamsas are the preeminently ortho- 
dox systems; but we should never lose sight of the fact that 
they are originally and primarily systems of the Exegesis of 
the Revelation, the Pirva Mimamsa of the Revelation as far 
as it is concerned with sacrifice (karmakdnda), and the Uttara 
Mimamsa with regard to Brahma. These two schools of 
orthodox theologians developed philosophical doctrines of their 
own, but these are found in the Bhasyas and are scarcely 
alluded to in the siitras themselves. 





1 Haribhadra, Saddarganasamuccaya v. 3; Siddharsi, Upamitibhavapra- 
paiicd Kath& p. 661 ff.; see above vol. 31, p. 6 note 3, 

2 JRAS 1910 p. 128 ff. 

3 WZKM vol. 22, p. 136 ff. see also above vol. 31, p. 8, note 1. 





Sanskrit Kabdiras or Kubdiras and Greek Kabeiros.'! — 
By E. W. Hopxiys, Professor in Yale University. 


The phonetic equivalence of the Greek and earlier Sanskrit 
forms is patent and has already been noted by Professor 
Wackernagel (KZ. 41, p. 314ff), who explains the labialization 
in the later Sanskrit form as due to the proximity of the labial 
consonant. The difficulty in the identification has lain in the 
apparently incongruous character of the two spirits. 

In preparing a manual of Hindu mythology I have recently 
been impressed with the fact that the incongruity is more 
apparent than real. The variant Ko-beiros, which Hesychius 
identifies with the kobalt or gobelinus ordinarily called Kobalos 
was originally one with the form Ka-beiros. That is to say, 
the house-spirit full of tricks was at first not differentiated 
from the gnome of the mountain-caves, kybéla. The chthonic 
mountain-mother abstracted from the caves is Kybélé (Kybélé). 
I shall give no analysis of the character of the Greek spirit. 
The tricky troll of the Athenian home, the mysterious gnome 
of the mountain caves, with his phallic characteristics, his 
affinity with the worker in iron and fire, the hoarder of treas- 
ure connected with the god of luck, finally the mystery and 
revelling of the Kabeiros—these need only to be mentioned to 
be recalled. But as for Kabiiras or Kubéras, who would 
think of him as capable of being interpreted in the same way, 
I venture to add even described with the same words? 

The fact is, however, that Sanskrit scholars are obliged to 
depend in large part for their understanding of Hindu gods 
upon statements made in comparatively late literature, and 
when these statements are united in the current mythological 
handbooks with other data drawn at random from Vedic and 





1 This paper was read at the Meeting of the Oriental Congress—Athens. 
April, 1912. 
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epic literature, the result is such a hodge-podge of truth and 
error that the god depicted represents neither the Vedic, epic, 
nor Puranic conception, but a fearful mixture of notions drawn 
from different millenniums. Thus the latest and least author- 
itative native authors furnish the data which give the outline 
of Kubéra as pictured in the standard mythology. He is a 
god having several wives, none of whom is known to any 
ancient writer; he possesses only eight teeth and has three 
legs, characteristics opposed to his earlier conception, though 
perhaps in part retained from traits not formally acknow- 
ledged,! he has several sons, only one of whom is really known 
as such; he “receives no worship”, whereas he is worshipped 
in earlier literature; and finally, most of his characteristic 
traits are ignored altogether. A closer study of the Kubéra 
(Kabitiras) of early literature will show that this “god” wins 
his high title late in life and that he is no bad representative 
on Hindu soil of the Greek Kabeiros-Kobeiros (Kobalos). 

In regard to the form of the name, it appears as Kubéra 
for earlier (*“Kabéra) Kabéraka (the ending -ka is secondary 
and is found also in the epic Kubéraka), in which é = di. 
Native authorities enlist the form with other words in -éra, 
guhéra, godhéra, kathéra, kutéra, gadéra, gudéra, etc., a for- 
mation which begins early and till late remains active enough 
to produce fresh combinations of the same sort, such as 
Sramanéra and Saiigamanéra, the Buddhistic tinge of which, 
together with the marked linguality of the earlier group, may 
suggest that forms in -éra were felt to be vulgar rather than 
acceptable Sanskrit. Professor Wackernagel also explains the 
form in wu as a “mundartliche oder plebeische Form” (loc. cit. 
p. 316). Yet the -éra words stand in close connection with 
-éru forms, and these again (madéru, sanéru, etc.) are merely 
variants of older or perhaps more elegant forms in -ara, -aru, 
and -ru (cf. patera = patara = pataru; also gatera = Satrw). 
Other variations also occur, muhéra = muhira, etc. Some of 
these are not found in the extant literature, but there is no 
reason for supposing, for example, that a native scholar made 
out of whole cloth such words as gadéra, “cloud” or daiséra, 
“harmful”. It is with these forms that the word Kubéra is 





1 The three-legged Kubéra is doubtless a phallic conception parallel 
to the rpuxedes tavov of Theocritus. 
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grouped, which stands to Kubéraka as the similar gudéra stands 
to gudéraka.! 

But if Kubéra has a vulgar form it is no more than he 
deserves. For he begins as a vulgar little fellow. His name 
probably comes from kub (as danséra from dans, guhéra from 
guh, etc.), to which native authorities assign the word kubra, 
“cover” as hole (cave) and as forest, kub itself being explained 
as “cover over” (kub, kumb, dcechadane). Possibly kubja, “bent” 
may be from the same root. Kubéra then is etymologically 
a spirit of cover, of hiding. Hence his character as chief 
Guhyaka (guh, “hide”), allied etymologically again with guhéra 
as “blacksmith”, with that association of smith and secrecy 
seen in the case of the Kabirs and other gnomes. Our Kubéra 
is primarily and above all a Guhyaka-Yaksa, “hiding-spirit”. 
Kubéra has a son Kibara (related in ending as patéra to 
patara “flyer”, bird) to which is prefixed nala, as I think for 
nara, sprite, the Naras being spirits belonging especially to 
the court of Kubéra and associated with him as a peculiar 
kind of Gandharva-spirit distinct from the Kim-naras. The 
nara anyway is a spirit (Naraka, “place of spirits”), of water 
particularly. There is a body of water underground where 
these water-spirits abound, the noise of running water being 
the “singing” of the Kimmaras, which accompanies the “dancing” 
of these spirits of cloud and waterfall. Nala is identical with 
nara and means a water-plant (cf. nalina) or water-sprite (cf. 
Nalasetu). Narayana means the place of water (spirits).? 

The form Kaubéra is used of the followers of Kubéra or 
of his other belongings, or of the drama concerned with his 
daughter-in-law (Rambhabhisara, H. 8694), but not of his son 
(as patronymic). 





1 The AV. form Kauvéraka (Kashmir) is not so original as Kabéraka 
(v. 1. Kavéraka). It is due to an attempt to make a regular patronymic 
of Kubéra, like Bhauvayana and Dhrauva from Bhuva and Dhruva. Ka- 
béraka reverts to *Kabéra as Sabara to Sabara, Haleya to Hali, ete. 
Compare dagéra-ka and dag?*ra, the creature that bites (camel or fish). 

2 Activity connotes energy and bravery, hence the tertium that con- 
nects water and bravery (purusa, a brave man, purisa, water, purisya, 
of fire as energetic); hence too the (vital) spirit, as an active energy 
and the hero (Nero, Neria, dvjp) on the one hand and Néreus, water- 
spirit, on the other. Virtue, activity, is nerve (cf. guna, sinew and 
virtue). Nart, “dance” is only a special form of activity and is related 
to the water-idea as salto and saliva come from sar “go”, “flow”. 
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The group of beings over whom Kubéra is lord are, as 
has been said, “hiders”, and his most characteristic name in 
all periods is “lord of the Guhyakas”, who are also called the 
“other people”, the old euphemistic designation (equivalent to 
“good people“) of sprites, gnomes, and ghosts. His father is 
a doubtful personality, who is represented as a great seer or 
as the son of the Creator-god. His mother is the earth. 
represented as a cow, whence. he is called “son of the cow”; 
yet another tradition, which had as yet scarcely obtained 
foothold in the epics, but appears in the subsequent Puranic 
literature, assigns him a nymph-mother called Ilavila. He is 
primarily lord of the spirits who hide (and find) treasure in 
the mountains. The one son he has lives with him in the 
hill-country in the North, where, with them, bands of Guhyas 
or Guhyakas watch all gold and wealth hidden in the hills. 
Kubéra and his troops are under the patronage of the phallic 
mountain-god Siva, to whom Kubéra stands in somewhat the 
same relation as that occupied in relation to Kubéra himself 
by his own underling, the great “Jewel”-spirit, whose name 
appears in full as Mani- (or Mani-) bhadra (or -vara), and 
whose father is declared in the later part of the epic to be 
“he of the silver navel”.t| It is Siva who is the mighty god 
of the North and as such, though the especial friend of 
Kubéra, as the Mountain-goddess was also his friend (despite 
the fact that their anger was not restrained when Kubéra 
was indiscreet), he was historically the cause of Kubéra’s 
remaining an inferior spirit. So rapid is the growth of Kubéra’s 
reputation that, as patron spirit of wealth and treasure, he would 
undoubtedly have become to the North what Agni became to the 
East; but in fact he was scarcely able to attain the position 
of world-protector, and Siva overshadowed him completely. He 
is first represented as a sprite of concealment, living on that 
as his sustenance and associated with similar spirits the “good 
people”, who also are thus nourished by their earth-mother. 
Earth the shining goddess is their mother, earth (the soil) is 
their “dish”, as contrasted with the “silver” dish (the moon) 
of the Manes. This is expressed in the following passages of 





1 This epithet is applied to the greater and lesser spirits; probably at 
first to Siva and then transfered to Kubéra (ef. trigirsan and trisiras, 
of Siva and Kubéra). Cf. Guha as son of Siva. 
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the Atharva Veda and the Great Epic, identical passages in 
variant forms.! 

AY. 8, 10, 28, so ‘dakramat se ’tarajandn dgacchat tam itaraj- 
and updahvayanta tirodha ehi ’ti; tasyah Kubero Vaisravano 
vatsa dsid, amapdtram pdtram; tai Rajatandbhih Kabérako 
"dhok, tam tirodham eva ‘dhok; tam tirodhim itarajand upa 
jiwanti, tiro dhatte sarvam papmanam upajivaniyo bhavati ya 
evam veda (v. |. punya® for itara’). 

Mbha. 7, 69, 24: 

antardhanam ca ‘mapatre dugdha punyajanair Virdt, 
dogdha Vaisravanas tesim vatsas ca ’sid vrsadhvajah 
(v. l. in ST. text, c& ‘sit Kuberakah). 

Harivansa, 382 f.: 

Yaksais ca Ssriiyate rdjan punar dugdha vasumdhara, 
admapatre mahdradja pura ’ntardhanam aksayam; 
vatsan Vaisravanan krtva Yaksaih punyajandis tada, 
dogdha Rajatanabhas tu pita Manivarasya yah, 
Yaksatmajo mahdatejas trisirsah sumahdatapah; 

tena te vartayanti "ti paramarsir uvaca ha. 

About the same time probably as that of the first of these 
passages is that of the Brahmana which describes Kubera as 
lord of Raksasas (SB. 13, 4, 3,10) and (or?) selagas (serabha 
“snake”?). Raksasas the Hindus regard as brothers or cousins of 
the Yaksas, the former being prevailingly evil but sometimes 
good, the latter prevailingly good but sometimes evil. The Gu- 
hyakas are often identified with the Yaksas, although they 
occasionally appear as a separate band. In fact, however, Yak- 
sas are the genus and Guhyakas are the species, as Kirnnaras 
are a species of Gandharvas. All these spirits, of hiding, helping, 
singing and dancing, together with serpents, dwarfs, personified 
gem- and jewel-spirits, and “wizard”-spirits, are under Kubera. 

Kubera’s association with Siva rests on a deeper basis than 
the hills where they live together. Both are genii of product- 
ivity. This is the reason why Kubera and Isana (Siva) are 
invoked together and especially “for the husband” at the 
marriage-ceremony (Sankh. GS. 1, 11,7). Kubera is god of 
increase, both of children and wealth. His wife is thus Rddhi, 
Prosperity, who is recognized as such in the later parts of 





1 Here and in the following I omit the macron over @, not usually 
written in Sanskrit words. , 
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the epic; as Laksmi is also so closely connected with him 
that she is associated with Nala-Kibara at his court, possibly 
with the idea that she is really Kubera’s wife, as was actually 
imagined in post-epic literature despite Visnu’s claim upon 
the lady. When a man marries and when a man digs for 
treasure, he makes offerings to Kubera as the spirit of good 
luck and prosperity in general. But the adoration of Kubera 
and the offerings made to him were regularly similar to those 
offered to his coadjutor the Jewel-spirit; though once identified 
with those offered to a recognized god, namely when the 
epic hero is digging for treasure. 

Kubera is a god, deva, only in the later parts of the epic. 
The view that he was once a man, afterwards raised to god- 
head, is an exaggeration both of the epic data and of the 
historical facts. In the epic he is the “king of kings”, as is 
Ravana the Raksas, and he is “chief of kings”; but he is 
never thought of as a mere man, as he is seldom thought of 
as a god in the full sense of that term. He is always a 
Guhyaka “hiding-spirit”, one of that spirit-clan to which are 
assigned dubious characters, such as animals and plants of 
recognized spirit-power, and in particular the half-gods or 
half-divine dioscuroi twins (ASvins), though later (Puranic) 
tradition asserts definitely enough that Kubera, together with 
his follower Nandisvara (also the name of Siva’s follower and 
of Siva himself), was a “god with human nature”, manusya- 
prakrti, for which there is no basis at all in the early texts. 
One may assume that all demoniac forms were “degraded 
tribes” of Hindus; but this opens up a question similar to 
that as to the interpretation of European fairies as wild 
men, etc. One might say that the Sabalas are wild demoniac 
mountaineers and that Kuberas and Sabalas (k = § r =I) 
were originally one (cf. kimidins and simidas as demons); but 
that would be guess-work and after all would not help us to 
determine what the epic Hindus thought of Kubera. Both 
epics state plainly that Kubera was not at first a god; but 
godhood was given to him as a special boon. 

One other point in regard to a misunderstood tradition. 
The epic poets call Kubera Naravahana (“having a vehicle 
of Naras”), and the later writers interpret this as “carried 
by men”, that is in a palanquin or naraydna. One looks in 
vain, however, for any evidence that Kubera was carried by 
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men. In post-epical times he rides a buffalo; but that is 
another comparatively modern touch. The curious thing is 
that, if maras be men, Kubera is described as “carried by 
men” just when he is not so carried. Like other supernatural 
beings of the epic, gods, seers, angels, etc., Kubera has his 
own aeroplane, a very large and roomy car, which was 
especialiy presented to him by the Creator, and which has 
the reputation of being the fastest car on the road of spirits. 
And yet even as Kubera, who always rides in this car, is 
stepping into it, the poet calls him Naravahana. But this 
absurdity is overcome if one remembers that the verb from 
which comes vahana is used of the spirits called Guhyakas 
as “carriers” of Kubera’s car. “By the Guhyakas”, it is said, 
“is carried, wuhyamdnam, the car of Kubera”. In other words, 
as explained above, the Naras are spirits, and Kubera’s car is 
harnessed by spirits, sometimes described as Guhyakas and 
sometimes as mysterious horse-like birds or bird-like horses, 
who yet at the same time are Gandharvas, that is, I suppose, 
the Naras as singing spirits, half horse and half bird. 
They “fly” like birds and “neigh victory” like horses and 
are called Gandharvas as well as Guhyakas, so that there 
is not much doubt as to what Naravahana in Kubera’s 
case really means, “he who is carried by spirits”, though the 
same word is applied in naravahin to a palanquin used by 
kings and ladies in its normal human sense. The fearful foe 
of the gods, Nahusa, drove a team of spirit-saints and because 
they were saints he sinned. Kubera drove a team of his own 
spirits, who were his servants. 

Gold is the metal with which Kubera is especially con- 
cerned. In this he differs from the Kabirs, who worked in 
baser metal, whereas the Northern mountains where Kubera 
lives are famous for “fair Himalayan mines of gold”, not to 
speak of the gold brought from Hataka, also in the Northern 
mountains, or of the “gold dug up by ants”, which must also 
have come from the mountains (perhaps from the upper 
Ganges), because the only time it is mentioned it is spoken 
of as being brought down by the mountaineers of the North 
as tribute (to Delhi, as now named). 

In connection with this gold (Kubera, by the way, is said 
to have a “body made of gold”), there is a well-known pro- 
verb, which appears half a dozen times in the epic in almost 
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but not quite identical words and states that a rash and 
greedy man is like the climber after honey, which is to be 
got only by scaling cliffs, on the face of which, at the mouth 
of cliff-caves, the bees build. So the proverb: “He longs for 
honey but forgets the fall”. Now this proverb is applied to 
a king who has stolen another’s wealth and is liable to fall 
in consequence, and the epic poet likens him to one who 
seeks to steal the “honey loved of Kubera”. Of course the 
native expounder says that Kubera’s pet food is honey, and 
perhaps it is; but it is worthy of notice that the poet is 
careful to say nothing about eating. He does not say it is 
Kubera’s food but it is “that (thing) beloved by Kubera”, or 
“Kubera’s gold honey”, madhu pitakamaksikam, which the Peters- 
burg Lexicon (comparing *suvarnamaksikam) interprets as 
pyrites, though saffron might just as well be meant, since this 
also is picked off the cliffs and it is dangerous work for one 
“who gathers samphire, dreadful trade”, whether practiced at 
Dover, in Lemnos (home of the Kabir!), or in India. Yet the 
“honey of Kubera” is not on the face of the cliff but in a 
jar in a caye, and the application of the proverb must lie in 
the necessity of scaling the cliff to get to the cave. Now in 
India not only honey but gold is kept in jars, in fact the jar 
buried underground is the ordinary bank of the Hindu peasant 
to this day. Thus the allusion, made rather skillfully to what 
is called “Kubera’s honey”, is in fact to “the favorite of 
Kubera”, i.e. gold. This gold is described as kept in a cave 
guarded by dragons (serpents) and he who attains to this, is 
made happy ever after: “It gives to mortals immortality; it 
makes the blind see; it restores 'youth to the aged” (Mbh. 
5, 64,18 f.). Perhaps that is claiming a good deal, even for 
Kubera’s gold, but it is as reasonable as to turn the gold 
into pyrites; though it might be saffron (kdvera, the name 
suggests this) and it is posible to take Kubera’s honey literally 
as eating may be implied, though not stated. There is some- 
thing Medean about the restoration to youth which suggests 
the possibility of a connection with the “dragon-guarded” 
Fleece, though they may be independent tales, and the Hindu 
version is perhaps not without concious twisting to the honey- 
moral, which is the sole reason why it is dragged into the story. 
It is a tale which has to be explained by spirit-experts or 
jugglers with spirits, as if to be taken with a grain of salt 
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(vidyajambhakavartika priests, also said to be jambhasadhakas 
ib. 16 and 20) and is told for edification rather than for 
belief. The moly (of Hermes) may also be compared with 
“Kubera’s Gold”, if it should prove to be a plant. 

Another mark of Kubera is his interest, one might almost 
say ownership, in the “playground of the gods”. For though 
this is recognized as “the gods’ playground” in general, yet 
in particular it is called “the playground of Kubera”. This 
is almost a foregone conclusion, since it is Kubera who poss- 
esses the mountain-top on which the playground is found. 
But the only play known to the gods is the dance, and this is 
the real meaning of d-krida (krid “play” is really the same 
with kurd, “leap, play, dance”; cf. Grk. kordax). The akrid- 
abhimi, “ground for dancing”, is also said to belong to the 
spirits who especially act as attendants of Kubera, probably 
the spirits of dancing waters. One of Kubera’s spritelike 
characteristics is his trick of keeping spellbound a chance 
visitor from the earth, who is travelling through the hill- 
country and suddenly comes upon the “lake of lotuses of gold”, 
near Kubera’s home. Kubera receives him very politely and 
immediately proposes to entertain him with an exhibition of 
dance and music given by his attendant nymphs and musicians. 
At the end of the “divine year” during which the performance 
lasts, the guest hurries away, realizing for the first time the 
passage of time. As he departs, Kubera says, rather dryly, 
“Yes, this music is a very captivating thing” (hdryo ’yar 
gandharvah) and lets him go (Mbh. 13, 19, 33 f.). 

Among the regular attendants of Kubera are the Nagas 
or mahoragas, the cobra-serpents famous for stealing and 
hiding jewels. If Kubera has more to do with gold than 
with iron or copper, it is not because he is never conceived as 
a smith, guhera, but because he is rather a Guyaka than a 
guhera; that is, he conceals gold and jewels rather than 
manufactures things from metal, though one tradition has it 
that he made his own palace, which is all of gold-work. But 
another tradition says that this palace was made by the 
“All-maker”, and it is this figure of the All-maker which has 
put Kubera aside as a fashioner, as it has put aside Agni 
the fire-god as a companion to Vulcan, though now and then 
Indra or some other god takes the All-maker’s place and is 
represented as himself the maker of arms and palaces. Never- 
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theless, both in the matter of gold and in that of jewels, 
Kubera has to do both with fire and with serpents. Thus 
one of the regents of the constellation under which a success- 
ful search for treasure may be prosecuted is the Serpent of 
the Depth, Ahi Budhnya, and the treasure is found through 
the combined aid of Agni and Kubera.! 

The fact that the Serpent of the Depth presides over the 
finding of treasure, has several bearings of interest. In the 
first place it suggests the relation between Kubera and the 
serpents in general. As inhabitants of holes, underground 
palaces, etc., snakes are looked upon both as guarding and 
as stealing treasure, especially jewels. The case of the Dia- 
mond Necklace is not more famous in modern literature than 
was the case of The Queen’s Ear-rings in India, stolen by the 
king of serpents. Likeness also illustrates the connection 
between jewels and snakes, “brilliant as the golden stone 
guarded by serpents”, etc. It is these serpents that are part 
of the retinue of Kubera, though he himself is not in any 
way serpent-like; but since he is guhya or guhyaka, the “Con- 
cealing” Nagas are associated with him. 

Another bearing of the fact regarding the Serpent of the 
Depth is that, as Kubera’s treasure is found by men, so 
Kubera himself in turn is presented by the great god Siva, 
his particular friend, with one quarter of all the wealth of 
the golden mountain (Meru), and it is thus that men eventually 
get it through the aid of Kubera, Fire, and Wind (which 
clearly indicate a sort of Vulcan with forge and bellows); for 
Kubera himself first gets out the treasure, which in this case 
is the gold of the hills, and then out of that which the 
supreme god of the mountains, Siva, has allowed him, he 
gives one sixteenth to man. Analogy between the luck-spirit 
and the Hellenic god of luck is evident; but there is no special 
connection between the names or functions of Kubera and 





1 Possibly Kubera had to do originally with kupya, copper and other 
base metals, as well as with gold. This word (ascribed in PW. to kup, 
as irascendum, or “metal easily moved”!) may be from *kup, “shine”, 
and is possibly represented by the “copper-isle”, Kypros, which is as 
likely to have been named “copper-land” as copper is likely to have 
been named “Cyprus-stuff”. So the Kassiterides were named from their 
metal (Sk. kastira is a late loan word). A parallel may be found in 
$abara, “copper” from Sabara, mountaineer, as “mountain-stuff”. 
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Hermes, and except for his association with Wind and Fire, 
Kubera has no likeness with Hephaistos. 

The luck-function of Kubera and his kind stands of course 
in direct connection with that attribute of Kubera and the 
“vood-people” which is the most conspicuous trait on his first 
appearance (in the Vedic text cited above) and on which the 
epic poets are never weary of harping. Kubera has “disap- 
pearance” as his very sustenance; he and his followers live 
on it, that is, like the goblins of other lands, they disappear 
at will; but also, as they disappear (fading out of sight, as 
one epic poet says, “like fata morgana”), so too they appear 
at will; and lastly, also like gnomes of other lands, things 
which have disappeared they can make appear to plain view. 
This they do by the application of magic, as when Kubera 
lets appear for an aged saint, who according to a third 
tradition of his birth is his own grandfather, a complete 
phantasmagoria of his beloved gardens and parks; or, again, 
by letting a mortal use some magic water, “and when he 
uses it he shall see all concealed things”. This is what 
Kubera did for the hero Rama, sending him a bottle of this 
magic eye-wash by a Guhyaka servant (Mbh. 3, 289, 9). 

It may be asked whether there is any probability that the 
“good people” associated with Kubera are ghosts. I think 
not. Both in the Veda and in the epic the Yaksas and 
other fairies are kept distinct from the Manes. It is a later 
tradition (still obtaining in Ceylon and India) which confuses 
“Yakkas” with the ghosts of the dead. Thus in the Atharva 
Veda, “the Fathers (ghosts) and the good people” are disting- 
uished from each other, as both together are distinguished 
from the gods (AY. 8, 8, 15, etc.). Exactly so in the Great 
Epic, Guhyah pitrganah sapta, “Guhyakas and the seven 
groups of Fathers” (3, 3, 43) are differentiated, as in another 
passage (7, 69, 10f.) “the seven seers, the good people and the 
Fathers”. The Guhyakas, except as messengers, rarely leave 
their hills, though they occassonally join the host of gods 
demons, Fathers, and spirits who watch and admire a conflict 
of men; but unique is the notion that Guhyakas are among 
the luminous bodies of heaven, though even there they are 
differentiated from the equally luminous souls of departed 
saints which shine as stars on high. Such an isolated bit of 


poetic fancy cannot impugn the value of the current view, 
VOL. XXXIIL Part I. 5 
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that the Guhyakas, of whom Kubera is one and the chief, 
are earth-goblins, who belong to the shrinking class of hiding 
sprites. That they are not very martial spirits, like their 
cousin or brother Raksasas, may be gathered from the fact 
that cowardly soldiers do not go to the world of Indra, the 
god of battles, but to the “world of Guhyakas” (11, 26, 12 f.), 
though to get even to this place they must at least be 
killed with a sword, and not “killed anyway”; otherwise they 
go to the land of the peace-loving (not martial) Hyper- 
boreans (Northern Kurus). Kubera’s own world, in the formal 
enumeration of all possible worlds of spirits and gods, stands 
almost at the bottom of the list, only one degree higher in 
fact than the world of Death (Yama), which of course is under- 
ground. It is thus located far below the world of the real 
gods and turns out on examination to be in fact nothing 
save the mountain-region round the upper reaches of the 
Ganges (his paradise of Alaka), final indication of the essen- 
tially earthly, if not chthonic!, nature of this goblin, who, though 
in time he became “king of kings”, “god“, and “guardian of 
the North”, became thus exalted ever with the clear under- 
standing that divinity was given him because he ‘clove to 
the Father-god” and was virtuous, instead of siding with his 
brothers, the Raksa-giants, who strove against the gods. 

Kubera changes his form but once. That is when the gods 
and good spirits are all frightened at the onslaught of these 
same giants or fiends and take the shape of animals, “thousand- 
eyed Indra” naturally becoming the peacock (which explains 
why that bird still has a thousand eyes in its tail), Kubera 
becoming the chameleon (which explains why the chameleon 
is of such brilliant hues). Perhaps, however, the connection 
of thought originally was in the association of the chameleon 
also with holes, and hiding-places; for godhd, chameleon, is 
derived by native scholars (perhaps correctly) from the same 
root gudh, quh, xeiOo, from which comes Guhyaka. 

Though Kubera has only one spirit-son, Nala-Kubara, the 
Ramayana assigns him an incarnation in the shape of the 
monkey called Gandhamadana. As this is also the name of 
Kubera’s favorite mountain, the tale may be due to confusion 
_ of thought or conscious feeling of appropriateness, especially 





1 Cf. the “Banyan-tree of Vessavana”, Mahavansa, 10, 89. 
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since Kubera seems to be an afterthought, the original story 
being that Yama and not Kubera was sire of the incarnated 
divinity called “Gandhamadana the ape”. This fact is not 
without further significance. The later inclusion of Kubera 
when the gods are called upon to reincarnate themselves 
in earthly forms to fight against the giant fiends, shows 
what was thought of Kubera. He was not primarily one of 
the great devas who so incorporated themselves. But later 
he was assigned a son, on earth, as were the other gods, 
because he was then risen to the position of guardian god. 

Nala-Kibara, the only real son of Kubera, is a spirit noted 
for his grace and good manners in the non-epic but popular 
tradition of the Jains, as was his father for beauty in the 
same cycle. Preller (fourth ed. p. 858) supposes that the 
epithet xaAAgras, given to the Lesbian Kabeiros, implies (one 
son) Hermes, a doubtful suggestion at most; but in any event 
it is curious that Kubera’s one son should be a model of the 
grace for which Hermes stands as type (kubara itself is said 
to mean “charming”). This son of Kubera wed the “fairest of 
nymphs”, Rambha, who was turned into a rock, like Niobe, for 
certain indiscretions less innocent than those of her Hellenic 
companion in suffering. She doubtless belongs to the large 
class of those petrified spirits, which are found all over earth, 
from India and the Pillar of Salt to the stones of South 
America which “once were men” but died for impiety and 
still “look like men”. Instead of men, women and spirits are 
the favorite victims in India. 

The attention paid in the Great Epic of India to the 
lower mythology is in marked contrast to the indifference 
(isplayed toward this most valuable survival of antiquity 
both in Greek epic poetry and in earlier Brahmanic poetry 
with the exception of the Atharva Veda. Elsewhere we pick 
up as we can what the poet has unconsiciously let fall. Here 
we find the lower mythology itself presented as worthy of 
regard. Thus Kubera himself, as a superior goblin become a 
god, is naturally féted, but also his humble followers are given 
name and place, sometimes both, often only the name or only 
the place. I have already pointed out that the attendant 
spirits of Siva have names reflecting Kubera’s own essential 
characteristics, It remains to speak of the many little fol- 


lowers of Kubera who are referred to by name, unfortunately 
5* 
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seldom of much significance, and of the enumeration of shrines 
sacred to the female followers of Kubera. There are several 
of these lady fairies or goblinettes who have renowned “bath- 
ing-places”, that is, shrines at a river, where one may offer 
prayers or bathe, for the good of his life if not of his soul. 
At one of these shrines to a Yaksini, one is said to “obtain 
all his wishes”, while at another, if one only bathes there (it 
is a sort of Kurhaus), one is freed from all ills and evils, 
even “the ill (evil) of slaying a priest”. Both Kubera and 
his attendant Manivara are, so to speak, patron saints of the 
travelling merchants, whose misfortunes are spoken of so often 
in Buddhist stories. These doubtless did much to elevate the 
réle of Kubera and his attendants, the Yaksas and Yaksis 
or Yaksinis, to whom the caravaners prayed and raised 
shrines. It will be remembered in the tale of Nala that the 
master of the caravan at once assumes that Damayanti may 
be the goddess of the place, either of the forest or “of this 
mountain”, or a Yaksi or a Raksasi and, believing her to be 
“goddess or fairy”, first calls upon her “kuru nah svasti”, “give 
us weal”! and then, when he finds she is only human, con- 
cludes with the prayer, “Manibhadra, king of Yaksas, have 
mercy upon us”. This “Jewel”-spirit shares with Kubera the 
title “king of Yaksas” (fairies); but very likely Kubera stole it 
from him as an extension of his own proper title, “king of gnomes“ 
(Guhyakas); for though Kubera becomes the lord of the 
Yaksas as well as the lord of all the Kimnaras and other 
spirits of this ilk, yet this is simply an illustration of his 
gradual evolution into a god. For example, the technical 
title, Kirnnarésvara, “lord of Kiinaras” is not actually given 
to him till a later period than that in which he is spoken of as 
(informally) master of these spirits, just as he is not actually 
called a god till the later epic. He is made a god and so 
he is made lord and king of Yaksas, but by nature he is 
lord of Guhaykas and Raksasas, spirits “concealing” and “guard- 
ing” (also “injuring”). From this point, with the advance in 
trade and exploration, Kubera rises to be lord of all the 





1 It is not to be taken for granted that a fairy Yaksi will be kindly 
disposed, though this is usually the case. There is such a thing as 
“possession by a Yaksa”, which drives one mad, or makes ill, etc. 
When roused to anger even a female saint may act like a fiend. 
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fairies and spirits and “guardian of the North”. When he 
gets to that point he inevitably becomes the “god of the 
North” though still by grace of Siva, his friend and over-lord. 

Rubensohn, in his Mysterienheiligtiimer in Eleusis und 
Samothrake, after saying very reasonably that both names 
and number of the Kabeiroi are still quite doubtful, suggests 
that further investigation may enable us to trace these spirits 
to their “Phoenician origin”, and then sums up what we 
really know about them: “es sind chthonische Gottheiten, die 
in einem gewissen Verwandtschaftsgrad zur Kybele standen” 
(p. 128). 

But Rubensohn, like his predecessors, imagines that the 
Kabeiroi were attached to the cults of Dionysos or Hephaistos 
because they were “not quite at home” in Hellas, failing to 
see that the lower mythological figures are never quite at 
home in the companionship of finer and loftier gods, not 
because these gods are necessarily racially distinct but 
because they represent a different civilization in which, to 
survive at all, the lower must cling to the higher. That has 
always been the case. That the Kabeiroi are accidentally 
attached to the mother-goddess Rhea is as much an assumption 
us that they were accidentally attached to Kybele. Their 
connection with Kybele is that of the gnome to its cave; their 
attachment to Rhea is through Kybele, who was identified 
with a higher conception of the earth-mother. It is also with 
the mountain “mothers” of the Siva-cult that the Hindu coun- 
terpart of the Greek Kabeiros has closest connection, for 
these mothers too are mountain-spirits and their names are in 
part identical with Kubera’s. Vittada, Vasuda'!, Piigaksi, 
called “mother” spirits in the cult of Siva, are merely Kubera’s 
titles, “wealth-giver”, etc., in a feminine form; as his own titles, 
‘lord of beings” (spirits), are in part those of Siva himself. 
IXubera (= Kabairas) is in fact a pigmy Siva, as Siva is a 
monstrous over-grown Kabairas. The spirit of the cave, the 
hiding spirit, who is guardian of treasure, lord of treasure- 
trove, and whose réle as spirit of increase covers also 





1 Vasuda is also “earth”. Parallel forms are Vasudhara, Vasudhara, 
Vasumdhara, of which the first is one of the names given later to 
“Kubera’s city”, while all three forms designate the Buddhist goddess 
known as the wife of Kubera Jambhalou. Compare A. Foucher, Etude 
sur l’Iconographie buddigue de 1’ Inde. 
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productivity (as genius invoked “for the man” in marriage), 
whose Guhya-name is reflected in the guhera, “smith”, loha- 
ghataka, is as near a counterpart to the Greek Kabeiros as 
could be wished. The Kabeiroi also were eventually reckoned 
as “great gods”. The part of the Kobaloi, the mischievous 
sprites hiding in the house rather than in the mountain-cave, is 
not so obvious in the epic; but literature outside of and older 
than the epics shows that the “servants of Kubera” were partic- 
ularly annoying to children, and these must have been house- 
spirits who plagued children (as described in Hiran. GS. 2, 1, 3, 7; 
not included in the list at Parask. GS. 1, 16, 23), as did Siva’s 
evil mother-spirits. 

That Kubera is not mentioned in the solemn literature 
devoted to the great gods is not a proof that he was unknown 
to the early age of the first Vedas. He was not yet divine. 
It took a long time for him to become a god, but finally he 
achieved this and as god of the North became even a wit- 
ness-god in the law-courts. If Siva had been as non-local as 
Visnu, Kubera would probably have taken his place as great 
god of the North. As it was, he remained at best a respect- 
able deva, whose cult was largely augmented by the growth 
of commerce. As a god it was felt that he ought to be good- 
looking and so the epics represent him, beautiful, luminous, 
glorious to see. But probably the concurrent conception of 
him as a goblin, and goblins are seldom beautiful, resulted in 
the eventual triumph of the opposite view that he was de- 
formed, perhaps kubja (see above), “bent”, with too few teeth 
and too many legs. Then, instead of referring Kubera to 
kub, the wise men invented the word vera, gave it the meaning 
“body” and interpreted Kubera as ku-vera, “having a vile 
body”. The beginning of this is found in the last (latest) 
book of the Ramayana, which explains that Kubera became 
jaundiced in one eye, because he indiscreetly looked at the 
Mountain-goddess when she was occupied with Siva, her hus- 
band; a tale which, while it looks forward to Kubera’s later 
ugliness, also reverts to his character as a Peeping Tom, or 
gnome. His later title, “Lord of Love”, is connected with his 
attributes as marriage-divinity; for which reason also he is 
closely united with the amorous Gandharvas. 





Atharvaprayascittant. Text mit Anmerkungen von Prof. 
Jutius von Nxrcexeiw, University of Kceenigsberg, 
Germany. 


Om namo ‘tharvavedaya! | atha ’to yajiie karmani praya- 
Scittani vyakhyasyamo vidhy-aparadhe? | sarvatra? punah ka- 
ryam ‘ krtvo ‘ttaratah prayascittam prayascittam va krtvo ’ttara- 
tah samadhanam‘| yat pirvam prayascittam karoti grhaih pasu- 
bhir evai ‘nam samardhayati| yad uttaratah svargenai® ’vai nam 
tal lokena samardhayati® | katham’ agnin adhaya *nvaharya 





1 B om namo brahmavedaya C om namo ganesaya || atharvavedaya 
namah || 2 A *yaradhe; dafiir setzt K. S$. 25.1. 1folg.: karmopapate 
und fiigt hinzu: sa ca catuhprakaro bhavati akaranam nydinakaranam 
atiriktakaranam ayathakaranam ce “ti; Asv. Pray. 1b: ... srautaprayasci- 
ttani ... vihitakarane anyatha-karane ca bhavanti | Srautaprayaécitta- 
candrika 1.1: srauta-karmasu bhrama-pramadabhyam akaranasya ‘nyatha- 
karanasya va sambhavitatvena karmandm asamgatva-pattisamkayaé lokanam 
apravrtter asakya-nusthana-laksanam apramanyam prasajyeta | ato ‘“karana- 
*nyathikarana-dosa-dustany api karmani krta-prayascittani samgani bha- 
vamti “ti karma-nirvahakani prayascittany ucyamte | yatha “hur Acarya- 
padah | prayo vinasa-paryayah | sa ca ‘py akaranad bhavet | anyatha- 
karanad va [pi] tat-samdha “cittiko ‘cyate | tani dvividhani mamtramnatani 
ganamnatani ca | mamtra-limgena “mnatani mamtra-"mnatani | abhi(r] 
girbhir ity adini ganena “mnatani mimdadi-ganadini | prayascitta-homa- 
kalas trayah | pradhana-sauvistakrt-samista-yajusam prag ity evam-ddayah | 
isti-ripani prayascittani upakramte-’stau samaptayam bhavamti|. Zwei 
Arten der Siihne: s. Anm. 6. 3 B sarva 4 B karyam krtvo ‘ttaratah 
samadhanam 5 C svagnam 6 Nach K. S. 25, 1. 1 sollen 
rituelle Verfehlung und Siihne gleichzeitig erfolgen; vgl. Agn. Pray. 
lb: vidhy-aparadhe prayascittih | vihitasya *karane anyatha-karane pra- 
yascittih karttavya ‘paradhe sati tad-arthataya vihitam asti cet tad eva 
karttavyam | tan na ‘sti ced vyahrtihomah karttavyah | kalas tu prayasci- 
ttanam nimitta-nantaram | rsta-bhave pratinidhih; dazu Comm.: mukhya- 
sya “bhave pratinidhir upadatavya eva | pratinidhih sadrsah | ajya-payasoh 
parasparam pratinidhitvam | yathaba kaumdinyah |.... tadrsa-yathokta- 
vastv-alabhe tu grahyam (|) tad-anukari yad yava-’bhave tu godhima (!) 
vriby-abhave tusale tu Savelaya iti manuh (corrupt!). 7 Vgil. Ait. 
Brahm. 7, 12. 4. 
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SrapanamS’ aharet | katham iti | prani? va® ete% yajamanasya 
*dhyaitmam nidhiyante yad agnayas | tesu hutesu daksinagnav !° 
ajyahutim '9 juhuyad agnaye *nnadaya ‘nnapataye svahe ’ti | ka- 
tham agnin adhaya pravasati'! | yathai nan‘? na virodhayed ‘3 
api hat! sgasvad!4 brahmananigamo bhavati | pranin va eso 
‘nucaran'!5 krtv& carati yo ’gnin adhaya pravasati '6 *ti| katham 
agnin adhaya pravatsyan!’ prosya vo ’patistheta'7 | tisnim eve 
‘ty ahus | tisnim vai!’ sreyiamsam !9 akanksanti!9| yadi manasi 
kurvita 20 *bhayam vo?! *bhayam?! me ’stv ity abhayam 
hai ’va ’sya bhavaty evam upatisthamanasya | ekavacanam 
ekagnau 2?! pura chiyanam 23 sambhedad?4 garhapatyad ahava- 
niyam 25 abyuddharen 25 | mrtyum vai papmanam chiyam 
tarati26 | sampraisam krtvo27 *ddhara “havaniyam iti | sam- 
praisavarjam eka-'gnau | 1 | vaca tva hotra pranena 28 ‘dhvar- 
yuna29 caksuso *dgatra3° manasi brahmana srotrena ~gni- 
dhrenai*! *tais tva paicabhir rtvigbhir daivyair abhyuddha- 
ramy*? | uddhriyamina uddhara papmano ma yad avidvan yac 
ca vidvams cakara*3 | *hna yad enah krtam asti papam sarva- 
smad *4 enasa uddhrto*4 munca tasmad iti sayam | ratrya yad 
enah krtam asti papam® iti pratar | amrta-"hutim amrtayam ju- 
homy agnim prthivya aditya upasthe | taya "nantam lokam aham 


jayami prajapatir yam prathamo jigaya | ’gnir%6 jyotir jyotir 





8 B gravanam 9 A pranaprte 10 B *nagnadyav ahutim 11 Ait. 
Brahm. I. ¢. 8. 12 A yathai “nam B yathai ’nan 13 BC navarohayed 
14 A hayasa B ha Sasva C ha Sasvat 15 A navarani B nucaran 16 B 
prasavati; — es ist zu unterscheiden zwischen der mindestens iiber eine 
Nacht sich hinausziehenden, voriibergehenden Ortsveriinderung (Ap. 6. 
24.1) und der dauernden Ubersiedelung (Ap. 6. 28. 1). 17 AB pravat- 
syan prosyams co ‘patistheta BC ...co ‘bhayam haivasyupatistheta (D 
*tisthet). Vielleicht: pravatsyan prosivams co ‘patistheta *bhaye hai ’va 
syam iti 18 A cai ’va 19 A Sreyasamm akamksamti B sreyasa 
kamamksamti C sreyamsamm akamksamti 20 C kurvito 21 fehlt 
bei B 22 Dieser, wie mir scheint, ohnehin anfechthare Passus ist 
bei C verderbt. 23 B chayamnam 24 A sambhedanad; vgl. die 
Zeitbestimmung Ap. 6, 1. 2: adhivrksasiirya avihstrye va ... 2 D 
*yam iti bhyuddharen 26 In den Mss. verderbt. Verbessert nach 
Ait. Brahm. 7. 12. 3. 27 B krtva 28 B manona 29 A dvaryuna 
30 B *dgatra 31 BCD ‘gnidhriyenai®; vergl. Ap. 6. 1. 6ff. 32 B 
*rabhy 33 Ap. 6.1.7. Dieser Passus ist bei B verderbt: | uddharamy 
udhrtyamana uddharana papmano ma yad vidan yac ca vidvams cakara |’ 
C wie A, nur: papmano 34 A sarvasmat papmano dhrto BD sa- 
rvasmad enasa uddhrto C sarvasmad enasamuddhrto D sarvasmad uddhrto 
35 B papasarvam 36 Ap. 6.1.8. 
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agnir iti sayam| siryo jyotih jyotih sirya’’ iti pratar | 
hiranyam antar dharayed | arseyas tat paSyann dhavaniyam 
abhyuddhared | atha*8 yasya “havaniyam abhyuddhrtam Aadityo 
‘bhyastam iyat ka tatra prayascittir’? | darbhena hiranyam 
baddhva pascad dhiarayed | arseyas4® tat pagyann agnim‘! 
ahavaniyam abhyuddhared | atha yasya “havaniyam abhyuddhr- 
tam adityo *bhyudiyat ka tatra prayascittir | darbhena rajatam 
baddhva purastad dharayed‘? arseyas tat pasyann ahavaniyam 
abhyuddharet | atha yasya sayam ahutam agnihotram pratar 
adityo *bhyudiyat ka tatra prayascittir | maitrah purodasas 
carur va | nityah purastaddhomah samsthitahomesu mitrah 
prthivya adhyaksa‘* iti madhyata opya samsravabhagaih 
samsthapayed | atha yasya pratar akrtam agnihotram sayam 
adityo *bhyastamiyat ka tatra prayascittir | varunah purodaso 
nityah 44 purastaddhomah 45 | samsthitahomesu yat kim ce’dam 
varune | ’ti‘® madhyata opya samsravabhagaih samsthapayed | 
atha yasya pratar ahutam agnihotram Adityo ‘bhyudiyat ka 
tatra prayaSscittir | maitrah purodaso nityah purastaddhomah | 
samsthitahomesu!? mitrah prthivyaé adhyaksa iti madhyata opya 
samsravabhagaih samsthapayed | ahuti4s vai ’tabhyam rgbhyam 
juhuyat | 2 | 


atha yo ’gnihotreno ‘deti49 svargam va esa lokam yajamanam 
abhivahati | n&5° *hutva varteta | sa yady dvarteta svargad 
evai “nam tal lokad avarteta | ‘tha yasya ’gnihotram hiyama- 





37 Ap.6.10.8. 3% Batha 39 C fiigt iti ein. 40 K. S, 25. 3. 17. 
41 agnim fehlt bei D 42 K.S.25.3.20 bestimmt, dab in analoger Weise 
in 6stlicher Richtung ein Silberstiick aufgehingt werden soll. 
43 vgl. Kaus. S. 6. 9. 44C ni 4 C ‘ddhomam D°*ma 46 AV. 
6, 51, 3. 47 B ’samsthita° 48 A adhutim C 4hbutiti 49 udeti dem 
Sinn nach gleich: pray udeti; der Adhvaryu wendet sich, nachdem er 
die zum Agnihotra-Opfer erforderliche Milch auf dem Garhapatya-Feuer 
zum Kochen gebracht hat, in dstlicher Richtung zum Ahavaniya. 
Vergiebt er dabei die Opferspeise teilweise oder ganz, so darf er nicht 
etwa riickwirts (nach Westen zu) umkehren, denn das hiee: den Opfer- 
herrn von der Himmelswelt wegwenden, den er durch seinen Gang nach 
Osten dieser entgegenfiihrt; s. Ait. Brahm. 7.5 und Komm. dazu; daselbst 
eine kleine Differenz im Ritual gegeniiber dem unseres Textes; vgl. Agn. 
Pray.7b: punar-unnayane ‘yam visesah | pracina-harane yavati gate 
skannam bhavati tavaty eva ‘dhvany upavisya sthalim anyena praci{m] 
nitva tatraivo "pavista unnayet | na svayam srug va pratyag gachet | stha- 


lyam api yada na ‘sti tada tatraiva “jyam grhitva(!) unniya tena 
homah | 50 D ma 
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nam skandet ka tatra prayascittir | aparena “havaniyam daksi- 
nam janv acyo ’pavisati | yat srucy atisistam syat taj juhuyad | 
atha yatrai va ‘vaskannam bhavati tam desam abhivimrjya 
vimrgvarim prthivim Aavadimi®! °ti praimukho(!) *pavisya5? 
gnir bhimyam 5’ iti tisrbhir>4 alabhya *bhimamtrayeta | *tha 
cet sarvam eva skannam syad yac carusthalyim atisistam 
syat taj juhuyad*> | atha “havaniya ajya-"hutim juhuydd | yan 
me skannam** ity etayarca | yan me skannam manaso jita- 
vedo yad va ’skandad dhaviso yatra-yatra utpruso viprusah 
samjuhomi satyah santu yajamanasya kamah svahe ’ty | atha 
yasya *gnihotre "medhyam apadyeta ka tatra prayascittir | apa- 
rena “havaniyam usnam iva bhasma nirthya tatra tam ahutim 
juhuyat | tad dhutam ca *hutam®*’ ca bhavati*s | yac carustha- 
lyim atisistam syat taj>9 juhuyad ® | atha cec carusthalyam 
eva ‘medhyam apadyeta ka tatra prayascittis | tat tathai ‘va 
hutva *tha *nyam ahtya dohayitva Srapayitva tad asmai tatrai 
va “sinadya®! *nvahareyur | (atha trdhvam prasiddham agni- 
hotram) | atha yasya “havaniya-garhapatyav amtarena yano va 
ratho®? va nivarteta Sva va ‘nyo va “bhidhavet ka tatra pra- 
yascittir *3 | 





st AV.12.1.99. s52ef, K.$.25.2.11. 53 AV.121.19. 54 Mit 
tisrbhir bricht C ab. Die Liicke reicht bis zu den Worten: tvaya (‘gne 
prstham) des Citats MS. 2. 13. 22c. 85 Vgl. K. S. 25. 2.5—11, 
wo zugleich des Zerbrechens der sruc gedacht wird; s. auch unten 1. 5. 
Vgl. Ait. Brahm. 7. 5. 56 Kaus. 6.1; Vait. 16.17. 57 Comm. 
zu Ait. Brahm. erklirt: tad etad bhasmana usnatvad dhutam api bha- 
vati | agni-rahityad ahutam api bhavati | 38 Nach K. S, 25. 5. 10 soll 
man alles, was durch Haare, Wiirmer, Kot, Beriihrung von Unreinem, 
Beschnuppern u. 8. w. besudelt ist, in Wasser oder heibe Asche werfen; 
ef. unten 2.6; 3.7; 4.1; 4.3. 59 BC tatra 60 cf. Ait. Brahm. 7. 5. 
61 A sinayam 62 K. S. 25. 4. 19. 63 cf. unten Text und Parallelen 
von 5.2; ferner Anm. 143; — Nach K.S. 25.4.17f. soll man im all- 
gemeinen bei stérendem Eindringen zwischen zwei Feuern u. s. w. von 
einer Siihne absehen, wenn es sich um das Agnihotra-Opfer handelt; da- 
gegen wird, wenn ein Hund, ein Wildschaf und ein Wildschwein (so 
geg. Comm.) in den geweihten Raum eindringt, ein Wasserstrahl vor- 
geschrieben, der vom Garhapatya- zum Ahavaniya-Feuer fiihrt; cf. unten 
Anm. 143. Vgl. Agv. Pray. 13bf.: nirupte havisi samista-yajusah pir- 
vam manusyadir yadi viharam atikramet | tada yena patha vyavayo jatas 
tena patha gau[r] netavya | tato garhapatyad adhavaniya-paryamtam bha- 
smalekham udaka-dharam ca samtanuyat | tantum tanvann (RV. 10. 53. 6) 
iti mamtrena pratyekam mamtravrttih || tata adhavaniyam anugamayitva 
punah praniya yad agne pirvam vajavatya (Asv. 3. 10. 16) tvam agne 
sapratha asi “ti (Aév. 3.10.16) co ’patistheta| tatas tad eva tamtram upajivya 
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mantravanti ca karyani sarviny adhyayanam ca yat | 

nantaragamanam tesam sadhu vichedanad bhayam | 

iti garhapatyad adhy dhavaniya udatantum®‘ nisifican ® 
iyat ®* | tantum tanvan rajaso bhanum anv ihi®? jyotismatah 
patho raksa dhiya krtan | anulbanam vayata joguvam apo | 
manur bhava janaya& daivyam janam | tamnvams tantur upa se- 
dur agne tvam®S patha rajasi devayanah®9|tvaya gne prstham7° 





surpadanadi-pathikrtih karya || samista-yajusa irdhvam cet tadaiva gava- 
“tikrama-"dy-upasthanadmtam krtva karma samapya tesv eva ‘gnisv anvadha- 
na-"di-pathikrti karya || agnina vyavaye tu pathikrty eva || astakapalah 

vettha hi vedho.... sukrato (Aév. 3. 10. 12) || 4 devanam api kalpayati ’ti 
(ibid.) anadvan daksina || tato visnu-smaranam |} karma-madhyad anyatra 
purusadina vyavaye manasvatya caturgrhita-homah || baudhiyana-mate([h] 


gamane rtvig-agnimadhye gamane va ‘dhvaryur nimitta-’namtaram aisti- 
kajya-siddhau ajyam samskrtya sruk-sruvam sammrijya tat-siddhau tenaiva 
“jyabhagady-anamtaram yathasambhavam juhvam sakrd grhitva “havaniye 
juhoti || yan ma atmano (Ap. 9.12.11) *ni svaha || agnaya i* || punar agnis 
caksur adat (ibid.) *ksyoh svaha || agnim i° || bhah svaha || agnaya i* || bhuva 
svaha || yam ava i° || suvah svaha || siryaye “dam || bhir bhuvah suvah sva- 
ha || prajapataya i* || om svabha || brahmane i* || imam me varuna (RV. 1. 
25.19; Asv. 2.17.15) tat[t]va yami (Av. 7. 4.3) tvan no agne (RV. 4. 
1, 4) iti tisrah |} tamtum tanvan ... janam (RV. 10. 53. 6) svaha@ || agnaye 
tantumata i° || udbudhyasva ’gne ... tamtum etam (V. 8S, 18. 61) svaha | 
agnaye tamtumata istih trayastriméat tamtavo dadhami (Aév. 3. 14. 10) 
svaha gharmo devam apyetu svaha || agnaye tantumata istih || anv agnir 
usasam ... atatana (T.S. 4. 1. 2.3) svaha || agnalye] jatavedasa idam namas || 
mano jyo® || bhir agnaye ca prthivyai ca mahate ca svaha || agnaye prthi- 
vyai mahate i° || bhuvo vayave ca ‘ntariksaiya ca mahate ca svaha || vayave 
*mtariksaya mahate istih || suvar adityaya ca dive ca mahate svaha || adi- 
tyaya dive mahata i° || bhir bhuvah suvas camdramase ca naksatrebhyas 
ca digbhyas ca svaha || camdramase naksatrebhyo digbhyo mahate i° || sapta 
te agne samidhah ghrtena (V.S. 17. 79) svaha@ || agnaye vata i° || praja- 
pate °rayinam svaha || prajdpataya i° || tato visnusmaranam || antaragama- 
nadikani cin nimittany apanyupasy aha bhagavan baudhayanah || mimda- 
huti ca hotavye vyahrtyah pranavadhikah |] varunyas tamtumatyas ca 
*nvagni§ ca manasvati | mahavyabrtayah sapta prajapatyam tathaiva ca || 
prasamdhanaya yajiiasyai ‘te mamtrah prakirttitah || sapte ‘ti sapta te agne 
iti mamtroktih || ayam mimdadi-ganah || 

64 Neben dem Wasserstrahl ist Asche méglich: s. unten Anm. 143 und 
vgl. Asv. Pray.2b: garhapatyad Shavaniya-paryantam bhasma-lekham 
udaka-dharam ca samtanuyat| > AB nigimcamn D nisificimt 6 Der 
Sloka hat zweifellos als Interpolation einen Mantra verdriingt; cf. Ap. 
9. 8.5; Adv. 3. 10. 15. 67 RV. 10. 53. 6; ef. K. 8. 25. 4. 19. 68 M.S. 
2.13. 22; Ap. 9. 8 6. 69 A ebenso, jedoch corrumpiert und ... ‘jati 
devayanah; dieser Passus fehlt bei BC. 70 D prsthe 
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vayam aruhemadha devaih sadhamadam madema || svahe ’ti 

sarvatrai ‘tat prayascittam antaragamane smrtam °6 | 

yajhasya samtatir asi yajiasya tva samtatya samtanomi | 
vasinam rudranim Adityanaém marutéam rsinam bhrganam 
amgirasim atharvandm brahmanah samtatir asi brahmanas 
tva samtaty’a samtanomi?'| yan me chidram manaso yac ca va- 
cah sarasvati manyumantam jagama viSvais tad devaih saha 
samvidanah samdadhatu brhaspatih | 3 | ma na apo medham 
ma brahma pramathistana | Susyada yiyam syandadhvam upa- 
hito "ham sumedha varcasvi | ma no medham ma no diksam 
ma no himsistam yat tapah Siva nah samsvamta Aayuse Siva bha- 
vantu matarah?? | namas te pathya revati7? svasti ma para- 
yanah74| svasti ma punarayanah?> | ma na apo medham’s | 
punar maitv indriyam’’ itica 4 atha yasya “havaniyo’s ’gnir?s 
jagryad garhapatya upasamyet ka tatra prayascittir?® | yat 





71 Nach Bl.s Conc. nicht zu belegen. 72 Soweit AV. 19. 40.1 ff. Das 
Folgende ist korrupt. 73 Vielleicht ist an RV.5.51.14b gedacht. 
74 B paranayah 75 A svastimapunaranayah; gemeint ist vielleicht svasti 
ma samparaya s. Conc.— 5 svasti ma punaranayah. Die Mss. lassen ma weg. 
76 AV.19.40.2; D wiederholt: ma no medham(Bvedbam) ‘7 AV. 7.67.1. 
73 cf. in dem parallelen Passus des Ait. Brahm.7.4: *niye ha’gnir 79 K.S. 


25. 3.5; Agn. Pray. lla: ahavaniye ced dhriyamane garhapatyo ‘nugachet 
svebhya eva (pra|?]va) ksamebhyo mamtheyur anugamaye tv itaram ksama- 
bhave bhasmana rani samsprsya mamthayet | vidyamana ahavaniye garha- 
patyo yady anugacchet tada(!)anugatam garhapatyam utpadayisyami ‘ti 
samkalpya bhasmana ‘rani lepayitva tato mamthayet | ito jajiie pratha- 
mam .... prajanann (VS. 13. 34) iti pratiprayatnam mamtravrttih | ; vgl. 
Agy. Pray. 5b: abavaniye dhriyamane garhapatyo ‘nugacchet tada tadiyo- 
*Imukebhyo mamtbayeyuh | abhavaniyam anugamayet || ulmu[ka)-’bhave 
bhasmana ‘rani samsprsya(!) ito jajiie prathamam prajanann (Asyv. S. 
3.12. 22) iti mamthayeyuh | na *nyatra mamtrah | tato garhapatyad ahava- 
niyam praniya agne samrad ise dadha (Aév. S, 3. 12. 23) ity upati- 
stheta || tatah prakrtam karma samapya tapasvatistim kuryat | athava “ha- 
vaniyad eva(!) ahavaniyam praniya daksinagnes ca “haranam krtva prakr- 
tam tapasvat[i]stih || athava sahabhasmanam dbavaniyam daksinato viba- 
ram gatva garhapatya-"yatane nidhaya tatah pramcam ahavaniyam uddha- 
ret || homam samapya tapasvatistih | tasydm pradhana-devata agnis tapas- 
vin janadvan yavakavan | ayahi tapasa janesv agne .... dadat (Aév. 3. 
12. 27) || cf. Aév. Pray. 10a: ahavaniye dhriyamane anvahita-garhapatya- 
nage daksinena viharam sarvam ahavaniyam garhapatyayatane (!) aniya aha- 
vaniyam praniya pirvavat prayascittam hutva garhapatyasya pascad upa- 
visya mamagne varca(RV. 10. 128. 1) ity adina trini kasthdny adhaya vyabr- 
tyupasthdnam krtva “havaniye “nvadhano-’pasthane kuryat | cf. Agn. 
Pray. 12a: yadi garhapatyo ‘nugacched anvahitam garhapatyam anugatam 
utpadayisyami "ti samkalpya garhapatya4-’nugata-bhasmana pradhana-'rani 
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praficam udvartayati tena “yatana(c] cyavate79 yat pratya- 
ficam asuravad yajiam tanoti | yad anugamayati “Svara vai 
‘nam tat pranas? hasyur8® iti8! va8!| ‘tha nu katham®? iti | 
sabhasmakam ahavaniyam 83 daksinena 8‘ daksinagnim parihrtya 
garhapatyasya ~yatane pratisthapya tata ahavaniyam 8‘ pra- 
nayed 85 | bhadrad abhi Sreyah prehi8® *ty etayarca garha- 
patya 87 aijyam 8? vilayo ‘tpuya caturgrhitam grhitva “havaniya- 
garhapatyav antarena vyavetya juhuyad | ayam no agnir 
adhyaksa iti dvabhyam’’ etena u va asya samtvaramanasy& 
“havaniya-garhapatyau janita vayam ma loko ‘nusamtanutaém 
ity | etena ha va asya samtvaramanasya “havaniyagarhapa- 
tyau8® papminam apahatah | so “pahatapapma jyotir bhutva 
devan 9 apy eti%! ’ti| atha “havaniya Ajyahutim jubu- 
yad asapatnam purastad %? ity etayarca | “tha yasya ‘gni- 
hotram Srapyamanam visyandet ¥* tad adbhir upaninayet® | 
tad anumantrayate | prthivim turiyam % ity etabhih | prthivim 
turiyam®> manusyan%® yajho ‘gat | tato ma dravinam Asta 9% | 
amtarikse turiyam®> | divi turiyam®> | (apsu% turiyam | 
apsv 99 ity 99 aha%? bhitani tani | devan yajio ‘gat 1° | tato 
ma dravinam Asta‘¢!|) traétaram indram | yayor ojase | ’ti!®? 


cai "ta visnu-varuna-devatya rco japati'93 | yad vai yajnhasya 
viristam tad vaisnavam | yad guspitam 1 tad varunam 15 | 
yajhasya va'06 rddhir 1°6 | bhiyistham rddhim Apnoti yatrai ta 
visnu-varuna-devatya rco japaty!°7 | atha “dbhutesv eta eva 





samsprsya mathitva “yatane nidha[ya] bhir iti upasthanadi vrato-’pasa- 
niya-yajur-japamtam samanam | 

79 A cyavamte  % vielleicht pranad jahyur gemeint; Opt. des s-Aorist. 
81 D iti dve 82 B va ‘tha m 83 D *ya 84 B lait diese und die 
inzwischenliegenden Worte aus. 85 ef. Gop. Brahm. 1. 3. 13. s6 AV. 
7.8.1. 87 ABCD lesen: garhapatya-"jyam % Kaus.S. 89.13. Hier lesen 
ABCD: AD etena ha va asya samtvaramanasya “havaniyagarhapatyau 
B ebenso, nur samtvaramanasya® C etena vahava — — — caramanasya ” 
89 Hier schieben BC von neuem ein: B janita (C: janisaé) vayam ma loko 
nusamtanutam ity etena ha va asya samtvaramanasya “havaniyagarbapatyau 
(C: *tyo) 99 BCD devanam *% ACD etv B emtv $2 AV.19. 16.1. 
93 ef, Ait. Brahm. 7.5.2: yasya “gnihotram adhisrtam skandati va visya- 
ndate va...; cf. unten Anm. zu 4,3. %4 ygl. oben Anm. 55, 
% cf. Conc. *vim trti* % BD devan 7 ACD dristam 
B aristamm 98 Dab hier eine Interpolation beginnt, ist logisch 
selbstverstandlich, textkritisch aber interessant; dieselbe fehlt bei D. 
99 A aSvinyaha B aévityaha 100 AC amgat B gat 10t ABC adristam 
102 AV. 7. 25.1. 103 BCD statt dessen: yatrai "ta visnu(r)varuna- 
devatya rco japanti 104 A dusitam C usitam 105 C varunam 
106 B vatya rddhi 107 BD japamty 
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tisro japet | tisro japet |5 ] iti'°S yajnaprayascittasutre 
prathamo *dhydyah samaptah 1S | 

atha yasya purodise “medhyam Apadyeta ka tatra praya- 
Scittir | ajyena *bhigharya ’psv antar'!99 iti sakrd ev& *psu 
hutva “tha “havaniya ajya-"huti juhuyad asapatnam pura- 
stad1!0 ity etabhyam rgbhyam | atha yasya purodasah ksamo 
bhavati ka tatra prayascittih | so ‘gnaye ksamavate ’stakapa- 
lam purodasam nirvapen '!!| nityah purastaddhomah | samsthi- 
tahomesu prtanajitam sahamanam '!2 iti madhyata opya tatha 
samsravabhagaih samsthapayed | atha “havaniye tabhyam 
rgbhyam | atha yasy& ’gnihotram trtiye nityahoma-kale ‘13 vi- 
chidyeta ka tatra prayascittih | so ’gnaye tantumate ’staka- 
palam purodasam nirvapen'!4 | nityah purastaddhomah | sam- 
sthitahomesu tvam agne sapratha asi justo hota varenyah 
tvaya yajham vitanvata'!> iti madhyata opya samsravabhagaih 
samsthapayed | asapatnam purastad'!° ity etabhyam rg- 
bhyam | atha yasya'!® samnayyam'!!’ vyapadyeta ka tatra pra- 
yascittih | pratardoham 11® dvaidham krtva tena yajeta 119 | 
tha ahavaniya Ajya-"hutim juhuyat trataram indram !?° ity 
etayarca | pratardoham ced apahareyuh sayamdoham dvai- 
dham krtva tena yajeta | ’tha “havaniya Ajya-"hutim juhuyat 
trataram imdram !2° ity etayarca | ‘tha cet sarvam eva si- 
nnayyam !2! yyapadyeta ka tatra prayascittir | aindram puro- 
dasam mahendram va sannayyasya!22 ”yatane pratisthapya 
tena yajeta | ‘tha “havaniya‘2?3 ajya-"hutim juhuyat trataram 
indram !20 ity etayarca | *tha yasya havimsi vyapadyeran k& 
tatra prayascittir | ajyasyai “tani nirupya'!?4 tena yajeta | tha 


-— » 


“havaniya ajya-"hutim juhuyat trataram indram'?° ity etaya 





10s D ity atharvavede vaitanasiitre prayascitta-prasamge navamo ‘dhya- 
yah | m9 AV.1.4.4. 10 AV. 19. 16.1. 111 cf, Brahm. Pray. 67a: 
yad agnaye ksimavate ‘stakapalam nirvapet yai ‘va ‘sya ksamapriya 
tanus ta(m) eva sya bhagadheyena samayati; s. auch K. S. 25. 8. 18 ff. 
112 AV. 7. 63. 1. 113 A homakale 114 Brahm. Pray. 69a: yasya 
*jasram vichidyeta ‘mtaritan homan(?) hutva *gnaye tantumate ‘stakapalam 
nirvapet 158 RV. 5. 13. 4. 16 cf. Ait. Brahm. 7. 4. 1. uz B 
sinrajyam CD sannajyam 118 Nach Analogie des Folgenden miibten 
wir vor pratar® erganzen: sayamdoham ced apahareyuh; vgl. unten 4. 1; 
s, auch Ait. Brahm.7, 4. 119 Brahm. Pray. 21 b: [sdnnayyam] kesakitadina 
yadi vikriyeta tatra kim prayascittam iti _ pratardoham dvaidham dohayitva 
(m)atamcya pracareta ; cf. unten 4. 1. 120 AV. 7. 86. 1. 121 B sannam- 
jyam CD sannajyam 122 B sdnnajyamsya® C samnajyamsya° D sana- 
jyamyasya 123 B *havaniyaya 124 ACD niripya B tiripya 
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rea | ‘tha cet sarvany eva havimsi vyapadyeran ka tatra 
prayascittir | Ajyasyai “tani nirupyai “taya ”jyahavise-’stya 
yajerann | ity api hi kirtita[m] | madhyafs] tv eva125 bhavanti| 
tair yajeta | ‘tha “havaniya ajyahutim juhuyat trataram in- 
dram'2° ity etayarca | 1 || atha ’to 126 dysta- *bhyuddrstani ’ty 127 
acaksate | dya styam amavasya!28 bhavisyati ’ti | na pratihara- 
naya ca!29 sa syad| atha sa yo ‘nyo briydd adarsam ca 
‘dya purastad iti tam tu kim iti briiyad | atha va 13° | sa syad 
eva “dhas| tam eva prayascittim krtva yajete ti dvaipayanah | 
krtasya!3! vai prayascittir bhavati ’ti langalih | samapyai ’va ‘32 
tena havis&é yad-daivatam tad‘33 dhavifh]!%3 syad‘133| atha 
‘nyad dhavir nirvaped agnaye d&tre purodasam indraya pra- 
datre purodasam visnave Sipivistaya purodasam | athai tan 134 
yathaniruptams!3! tredha kuryad yatha brahmano-ktam'35 | 
nityah purastaddhomah | samsthitahomesv '!36 agnim vayar: tra- 
taram havamahe '37 ya imam trayatam asmad yaksmad asmad'3s 





125 A aiva 126 cf. Kaus. Brahm. 4.2. Adv. Pray. 14b: havisim skannam 
abhimrset | devamjane "ty || (gemeint ist etwa ASv. 3.13.15; Ap. 9.13.5) ava- 
Sistena pracaret | Sesi~bhave punar mamtravan nirva[pa]di kuryat || ajya- 
bhaga-‘namtaram sarvaprayascittam visnusmaranam ca kuryat | pakat 
pirvam havisam kesai-"dy-upahatau (cf. unter 2. 6) praksalanena proksa- 
nena va Suddhih | .... yada havir apakvam bhavati .... vidagdhe [havisi| 

. sarvadahe tasmin prayoge sirpadanadi havir utpadya sarva-praya- 
Scittam krtva visnum smrtva tena yajeta || yad va ‘dhvaryur vidagdham 
jale prasya “jyabhaga-’namtaram sruvena juhuyad ahavaniya || yan ma 
(bhr)atmano (Ap. 9. 12.11) punar agnis caksu° (ibid.) iti dvabhyam | tatah 
sarvaprayascittam visnusmaranam ca krtva “jyena pracaret || dravye ‘dhvar- 
yur ajya-bhaga-’namtaram sruvena juhuyat || vayave svaha (cf. Ap. 9. 10.5) 
vayava idam || tatas tena yajeta || cf. Aév. Pray. 17b: pradhana-havisam 
vyapattav api punar-yaga-saktau ajyabhaga-’namtaram adhvaryur juhvam 
sakrd grhitva juhoti | yan ma atmanah (Ap. 9.12.11) punar agnih 
(ibid.) | mano jyotih (Ap. 9. 8. 1) | tato visnum smrtva dhruvajyat pra- 
caret || yad aha bhagavan baudhayanah || ajyena va pracaret || sai ‘va tatra 
prayascittir api khalu ksipra-samskaratam (l.:°*re tad?) ajyam ku[r]vata 
iti mimdahuti hutva manasvatim juhoti || sai ‘va tatah prayascittir iti 
vijhayata iti || tad etad yadakadapi || baudhayanena “vahanadi-ptrvakalady- 
anukter iti || ‘27 A drstabhyustanity*’ B drstabhyustanity* C drstabhyu- 
drstanity®; cf. K. S. 25. 4. 37 ff. 128 A dvasya 129 D va 130 va 
fehlt bei B; D ka 131 © ksatasva D krtasyai 132 A samathaiva 
B samapyeva 133 D yad dhavisyad 134 BC athatiruptims 
D athaniruptas 135 Deutet auf Gop. Brahm. 2. 1. 9. 136 A sa- 
samsthitahomesv BCD samsthitahomesu 137 A hiivamahe 133 B 
asmadama punab D *smadamayutah s. Paipp. 2. 50. 1. 
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amayata[h]'%8 | trataram indram !%9| uru visno vikramasve ’ti 140 
madhyata opya'‘! samsravabhagaih samsthapayet | pathikrti'#? 
‘ty dcaksate'43 paurnamasy-amavadsye ‘ti ca “tipanne!4! | 2 | 





139 AV. 7. 86.1. 140 AV. 7. 26. 3. 141 A iitha? BC apya? 
142 TD yathapakrti*; cf. Aév. Pray. 8b: atha “mavasya-bhramena catur- 
dasyam sannayye parigrhite candrodaye na jate ‘kale prakrtisti-devata- 
sthane agnir data imdrah pradata visnuh Sipivista iti devata yastavyah || 
tatra nirvapat pirvam akale pravrttam iti jia@ne uktadevatabhyo vribin 
nirupya samksala(ha)na(?)-ninayanamtam krtva tandulams tredha vibhajya 
(cf. u. 5.3) aniin sthilan sthilataran krtva sthilanadm agnaye datre justam 
adhivapami tati (hati? dati?) adhivapady astasu kapalesu adhigrayati | sthi- 
lataran tamdulin indraya datre iti budhya caru-dharmena sa&yamdohe 
adhisrayati aniin tandulan caru-dharmena visnave Sipivistaya pratardohe 
*dhisrayati || Sesam a[ma]vasya-tantram || tasam yajyanuvakyah || agne da 
sinumatah (RV. 3. 24. 5) sa yamta.... magham (RV. 3. 13, 3) ity agner 
datuh | dirghas te astu .... sunvate (RV. 8.17.10) bhadra te hasta .. 
u (RV. 4.21.9); iti imdrasya pradatuh | vasat te visnuv (S.S. 1.8.8 vgl. 
RV. 7. 99. 7); pra tat te adya (RV. 7. 100. 5); iti visnoh Sipivistasya || nir- 
vapad irdhvam akala-jiidne tan eva tandulams tredha vibhajya pirvavad 
istim kuryat | na ‘tra punaryagah | purodasa-srapandnamtaram pratardohe 
dugdhe jate purodasam djye viniksipet | dugdham api yatha na nasgyati 
agni-samsargena tatha raksaniyam | vratacari sayam-doham dugdhva $vo 
bhite dargayagah karyah | yage krte akalajiiane prayascittam punaryazas 
ce “ty eke | asomayagino ‘pi(!) akalajiiane sarva-prayascittam punaryagas 
cety eke | 143 Agn. Pray.3a: | yady amavasyam paurnamasim va 
*tiyad yadi va ’nyasya “gnisu yajeta yadi va ’sya ‘nyo ‘gnisu yajeta (cf. unten 
5.5) yadi va “sya ‘nyo gnir agnin ,vyaveyad (d.h. wenn ein weltliches 
Feuer die sakralen stért; s. unten 2.7; 5.4) yadi va “sya *gnihotre upa- 
sanne havisi va nirupte cakrivac chva puruso va viharam antariyad (cf. oben 
1, 3) yadi va “dhve(!) pramiyete ’stih (vgl. unten 2. 8).— Comm.: yady ama- 
vasyam paurnamasim va svakale ‘krtva ‘tiyat(!) yady agnihotradravye 
kusest “pasadite yadi darsapirnamasadisu havisi nirupte cakrivad ratha- 
Sakatadih $va agnih puruso va manusyajatih sarva (Text: sarve) agninam 
madhyena “tikramet | yadi va yajamano “dhvani gramamtare mriyetai ’tesv 
anyatara-nimittesu nimitta-namtaram | agnih pathikrd vettha hi vedho 
adhvana 4 devanam api pamtham aganme ‘ti (RV. 6. 16.3; 10.2.3) | anadvam 
daksina | vyavaye tv anagnina prag ister gamimtarena (l.: gam amtarena) 
*tikramayed bhasmanad sunah padam prativaped idam visnur vicakrama iti 
(RV.1, 22.17 vgl. unten 5,2) garhapatya-"havaniyayor amtaram bhasmarajyo 
[s.oben Anm.64] ‘daka-rajya ca samtanuyat tamtu[m] tanvan rajaso bhanum 
anvihi ‘ty anugamayitva ca “havaniyam punah prantyo "patistheta| tatra 
prayogah | nimitta-‘namtaram gava-"di-kramanam karyam | tatah tamtu[m] 
tanvan.... janam|(cf. oben 1.3) iti mamtrena garhapatyad ahavaniya-paryam- 
_tam bhasmarajy-udakarajibhyam samtanam krtva “havaniyam anugamayet | 
Mit diesem Passus stimmen Aév. Pray. 2aff. fast wortlich zusammen; 
doch lesen sie: manusya-jatir va vihdram atikramet ... yena patha vya- 
vayo jatas tena patha gaur netavya || éva-vyavaye tu bhasmana éunah pa- 
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atha *to 145 *bhyu[d]drstani ty acaksate | *dya sayam amavasya 
bhavisyati *ti'46 na pratiharandya 147 ca148 sa syad | atha sa 
yo ’nyo briyad adargam ca ‘dya pascad iti tam tu kim iti 
briyad | atha vai sa syad eva “dhas| tam eva prayascittim 
krtva yajete *ti dvaipayanah | krtasya vai prayascittir bhavati 
‘ti langalir | yena patha vaivasvato'49 yamo raja no yayau 
agnir nas tena nayatu '59 praja{naj]n vaisvanarah pathikrd vi- 
Svagrstih | samapyai ’va tena havisé yad daivatam tad dha- 
vih 151 syad151| atha *nyad dhavir nirvaped | agnaye pathi- 
krte 152. purodasam indraya vrtraghne purodasam vaisvana- 
ram 153 dvadasakapalam purodasam | nityah purastaddhomah | 
samsthitahomesu !>4 tvam agne sapratha asi'55| yena patha 
vaivasvatah '56| Sisa ittha mahan asi‘57| vaiSvanaro na ttaya'ss 
iti madhyata opya samsraivabhagaih samsthapayen | mahapa- 
thikrti ‘ty aicaksata | ubhayor api 159 pattayos 16° { tad ahur na 
te vidur ye tathai kurvamty | atha nu katham iti | garhapa- 
tyajyam vilayo '6! ‘tpiya caturgrhitam grhitva “havaniya-garha- 
patyav antarena ‘tivrajya juhuyad | asau ya udayat puro 
vasano nilalohito *tha drstam adrstam no duskrtam tat 162 
svihe ‘ty | evam eva ‘bhyu[djdrste | asau ya udayat pascad 
vasino nilalohito [tya]16° ‘tha drstam adrstam no duskrtam 


karat'64 svahe’'ti| sa ya165 evam etena'6 tejasi ~jyena 167 
yasasa prinati so ‘syai ‘sa'68 drstah pranan yasasa 169 





dam idam visnur vicakrama ity rca pirayet || pratipadam mamtravrttir ity 
adhikam || tato garhapatyad ahavaniyaparyamtam bhasma-lekhadm udaka- 
dharam ca samtanuyat tantum tanvan ... anvihi jyotismata iti mamtrena|| 
pratyekam mamtravritih || tata dhavaniyam anugamayitva ‘gnihotra-madhye 
(agnihotravad-isti-madhya) istivat punah praniya yad agne pirvam ... 
vitanvata (Aév. 3.10.16) iti mantradvayeno ‘patistheta || tato ‘gnihotram 
samapya tesv eva ‘gnisu pathikrti karya |} 144 A catipattre B nvatipamte 
C catipamte (kann heifen: atipate oder atipattau; korrupt); cf. in 2. 3. 

145 B tsayato 46 D tay; cf. Kaus. Brahm. 4. 3. 147 C *haranadya 
148 B tva? nva? 149 Bei C ist dieser pada verderbt. 150 A nayata 
C nayat 151 BCD havisyad 152 K. S, 25, 4, 22-26 bestimmt die Fille, 
in denen dem Agni pathikrt geopfert werden soll. 153 B vaisvanarim 
C ‘naram 154 Hier wiederholt B einen Passus des Textes, naimlich 2. 3: 
agnim vayam trataram havamahe bis samsthapayen [mahapathikrtity]. 
155 RY. 5. 13. 4. 156 Unermittelbar. 187 AV. 1, 20, 4. 158 AV. 
6. 35. 1. 159 BC iti statt api; 1.: ati® 160 cf, oben 2. 2 letztes Wort. 
l.: *pannayos. 161 ACD viliyo’ 162 ACD tat B ta statt karat; Sinn und 
Metrum wiren herstellbar, wenn man lesen wiirde: duskrtam adrstam 
karat 163 BC lassen tya aus. 164 C tat statt karat 165 ya fehlt 
bei BC 166 B fiigt tena ein. 167 B tejasabdhrena 168 B abt ’sa 
aus; D liest statt sosyaisa: saumyesa 169 B yah esa 
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prinati|/3 atha yo *hutva1!7° navam praSniyad agnau va ”gama- 
yet ka tatra prayascittih | so ’gnaye vratapataye!7! ’stakapalam 
purodigam nirvapen| nityah purastaddhomah | samsthitahomesv 
agne prasnahi prathamas tvam hi vettha yatha havih'7?| vanvan 
havir yatha devebhyo yajamainam ca varddhaya ’gni$ ca deva 
savitas | tvam agne vratapé asi '73| idavatsaraye ‘ti!74 madhyata 
opya samsravabhagaih samsthapayed | yady anugatam agnim 
§ankamana mamtheyur mathite *gnim adhigacheyur bhadrad 
adhi Sreyah prehi!?5 *ti vyahrtibhis ca mathitam samaropya 
‘the ‘tarasmin punas tv& praina‘76 iti paicabhir ajya-"hutir 
hutva yatho *ktam prakrta vrttir'77 | atha yasya ~gnihotri 
gharmadugha duhyamana vasyet 178 ka tatra prayascittir | aSana- 
pipase evai *si yajamanasya samprakhyaya vaSyati ‘ti'79 
tim '8° trnam'ts! apy ‘82 adayet '82 stiyavasad bhagavati 183 ’ty 
etaya rca | ‘tha “havaniya ajya-"hutir'!$4 juhuyad dhata dadhatu 
nah pirna darva's> iti dvabhyam rgbhyam | atha yasya ”gni- 
hotri!86 gharmadugha (vi1!37) duhyamano ’paviset 188 ka tatra 
prayascittir 189 | bhayam va esi yajamanasya prakhyayo ’pa- 

170 so rekonstuiert nach Ap. 9.12.10: yadi homayo “pasamiddhesv ahu- 
tesv agnisu yajamano ‘Sniyat ... 171 K. §. 25, 4. 27 ff. bestimmt die 
Opfer fiir Agni vratapati. 172 Vgl. sa hi veda yatha havih T. B. 
2.4.8.7. 173 AV.19.59.1. 174 AV. 6.55.3. B idavatsaroyeti C im- 
dravarunayeti ‘75 AV.7.8.1. 176 Es kénnte etwa an T.S. 1. 3. 14. 4. 
gedacht sein. 177 C vrttin D pravrta vrtir 178 ABCD vasyet; cf. 
hierzu Ap. 9.5.1; Agv. 3.11.4; Asv. Pray. 3b; Ait. Brahm. 7.3. Auch 
bei der Schlachtung darf das Opfertier nicht briillen: K. S. 25. 9. 12. 
Im folg. ist pipase bei A u. C corr. 179 cf, Ait. Brahm. 5. 2. 7. 6, 
180 A tam 1st BC nrnam 182 A atha dadhyet D atha “dayet Asv. 
Pray. 3 b: trnam bhaksyam prakalpayet 183 AV. 7. 73.11; K.S.25.1.19. 
184 A *huti B ‘hutir; der im Anschlufi hieran so iiberaus hiufig er- 
wahnte Fall, dah die Opferkuh blutige Milch (Blut statt Milch) gibt, fehlt 
unserem Texte. 185 vg], AV 7.17.2; 3. 10.7; s. auch Paipp. 1. 106. 6. 
186 Brahm. Pray. 35b kiindigen an: athe “danim agnihotraprayascittany 
abhidhiyamte tad-artham idam ucyate... agnihotram cet prag adhisra- 
yana[t] skanded iti nisided upaviset tatra yasmad bhite “ty anena 
mamtrenabhimamtrya udastha|d] devity utthapyo “dapatram idhasi mukhe 
co ‘pagrhniyat|; cf. Ait. Brahm. 7. 3. 187 va fehlt bei BCD. 188 cf, 
Aéy. Pray. 3b, welches diesen Fall noch differenziert: atha yasya ‘gniho- 
tradhenur vatsa(m)-sargad arabhya dohana-paryamtam upaviset | tada 
yasmad bhisa .... milhuse ity abhimamtrayet | tatas tam utthapayet 
udasthad .... varunaya ca | ity etad ubhayam yajamano homakarta va 
kuryat | atha asyé idhasi ca mukhe co ‘dapatram upagrhya dugdhva brah- 
manam payayet | tasya biadhmanasya yavajjivam samvatsaram va ‘nnam 
na ‘sniyat || 189 cf, Agy. 3.11.1; Brahm. Pray. 40b: ya agnihotrayo 
*pasrstd nisided iti nisidanamamtrah; cf. Ait. Brahm. 7. 3. 
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visati | tasyi idhasy udapatram ninayec!9 cham no devir 
abhistaya 19! iti dvabhyam | tam anumantrayate yasmad 
bhita nisidasi!9? tato no abhayam krdhi pasin nah sarvan 
gopaya namo rudraya midhusa ‘9% ity | athai ’nim utthapaya- 
ty uttistha devy adite devan yajiiena bodhaya jindraya krnva- 
ti bhigam mitriya varunaya ce ‘ty | utthitam anumantrayate 
udasthad devy adite devin 1% yajiiena bodhaya| dayus ca tasya 
bhitim ca yajamanam '% ca19% yardhaye ’ty | atha "havaniya 
ajya-"hutir juhuyan ma no vidan1% ity etair abhayai rau- 
draiS ca |j/4 {| atha yasya vapam ahutim va grhitam Syenah 
Sakunih Sv& va “nyo va “hared 197 vato va vivamet!% ka tatra 
prayascittir | divam prthivim‘99 ity abhimantrya ’tha “hava- 
niya ajya-"hutir juhuyad vata avatu bhesajam 2°? iti suktena | 
‘tha yasya somagraho grhito ‘tisravet ka tatra prayascittir | 
drapsaS caskande?°! *ty abhimantry&a “tha “havaniya Ajya- 
*hutir juhuyan manase cetase dhiya 20? iti siktena | tha yasya 
‘stapadi vasa syat ka tatra prayascittir 293 | darbhena hiranyam 
baddhva ‘dhy-adhi garbham hiranyagarbhena juhuyad | yatha 
‘mum sa garbham abhyaSscotayad yatha mum garbham sadar- 
bham 204 iva sahiranyam tam uddhrtya praksalya 25 *nupadam 
Srapayitva praksirasam udakpadyam kamasiktena 26 juhu- 


yad anamgandhi297 ’ti ve *ty208 astabhir nabhasvatibhir 209 
hiranyagarbhena va | “tha yasya “samapte karmani ta- 
ntriko ’gnir upasamyet ka tatra prayascittir | yam tvam agne 210 
punas tva “ditya rudra vasava?!! ity anyam?!? praniya pra- 





190 ef, Aéy.3.11.3. 191AV.1.6.1. 192 AB. 5. 27.2; 7.3.2; hierher 
gehoéren auch die folgenden Zitate dieses Abschnitts; vgl. die analogen 
Partien Ap. 9. 17. 6 f, 193 M.S, 3.2.1, fortgesetzt durch Aév. 3, 11. 1; 
Ait. Brahm. 7. 3. 19 A *vamn 1% D *manaya 196 AV. 1,19. 1. 
197 Der gleiche Fall wird in dem korrupten Passus Brahm. Pray. 77 b 
behandelt; vgl. unten 3, 10; s. a. Manu 7. 21: Krahen geniefen von einem 
Opferkuchen. 198 A vivamet(?) B viramit CD viramet 199 AV, 
3. 21. 7. 200 cf. Gop. Brahm. 1.3.13. 20! AV. 18. 4. 28. 202 AV. 
6.41.1. 203 Brahm. Pray. 78 b:yada *stapadi syad astapadya garbham sile 
krtva mada pralipya samitre nikhanayet | Komm.: yadapi garbhiny 4la- 
bhyate kala[h]-parimanavijianac ca ‘stapadi syat ... Samitre nikhapatot 
tasya adhastad ayaspatram upakrsya érapayed ity arthah |.. ma bhi iti 
hiranyam astapadam daksina tasminn eva kale samapte ca mahi dyaur iti 
pasusrapane garbham upavasati 24 BCD samdarbham 4° B prajvalya 
206 AV 19. 52. 207 Wahrscheinlich Paipp. Citat. 208 A *gandhitivety 
B ‘gandhitevety D *gamdhiticety 209 gemeint: AV 4. 15? 210 ge- 
meint ist wahrscheinlich AV. 18.3.6 (yam tvam agne). 211 AV, 12.2.6; 


Vait. 28. 22; Ap. $. 9.10.9; 16.12.13. 22 A agnim é 
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jvalya 213 mama ’gne varca2!4 iti sukteno *pasamadhaya karma- 
Sesam 215 samapnuyur2!5| atha yasya ’samapte karmani barhir 
adipyeta216 tatra tan?!7 nirvapya juhuyad yad agnir barhir 
adahad vedya 2!8 vaso apom?!%bhata tvam eva no jaitavedo 22° 
duritat pahi tasmat?2! nirdagdh& no amitra??? yathe ‘dam 
barhis tatha | amitranadm sriyam bhitim tim esim parinirjahi | 
yat-kimas 223 te223 juhumas tan no astu vigampate 2?4| ye deva 
yajham dyanti te no raksantu sarvatah | avadagdham duhsva- 
pnyam avadagdha aratayah sarvas ca yatudhanyah | ma tva 
dabhyan yatudhanah | mai bradhnah Sarmabhih??* stuhi 226 | 
darbho raja samudriyah | pari nah patu visvatah | atha ‘nyad 
barhir upakalpyo ’dakena samproksya punah strnati | ‘dam bar- 
hir amrtene *ha siktam hiranmayam haritam tat strtam 227 
nah227 | tad228 vai puranam abhinavam strnisva vasah prasa- 
stam prati me grhane ’ty 229 | atha yasya pitrye 29° pranito ’gnir 
upasamyet ka tatra prayascittir | bhasma ~labhya "bhimantra- 
yed23! dvisantam agne dvisatim ca vittam | prajaém 23? dvisad- 
bhyo naya daksinena | pitrye pranita upasaimyaminah pap- 
manam agne tam ito nudasva| dvisantam agne dvisatém ca 
vittam 232 gaccha tvam Adaya paravato *nyin?2%3| pitrye pranita 
upasamyamana iha prajam dirgham ayus ca dhehi| yas?** 


tvam agne pramattinim pranita upasamyasi?*> | sukalpam agne 
ta[t] tvaya punas tvo ‘ddipayamasi “ty ucyamane236 *gnim?*7 
praniya prajvalye 23S *ndrasya kuksir asi *ti2?39 dvabhyam sa- 
midhav abhyddadhyat || 5 | atha yasya yipo virohed?40 asam- 
apte karmani tatra juhuyat yipo virohai?4! chatasakho 
adhvarah?4? samavrto mohayisyan yajamanasya loke | veda- 





213 C praksalya 21 AV.5.3.1. 215 A karmasesam karma sapnuyur 
216 cf. AP. 37.5.1. 217 A tam; bei BCD fehit tam 218 A vedyam 
219 AB apo. Auch alle fiir die Textgeschichte in Frage kommenden 
Mss. der AP., denen dieses Zitat entnommen ist (37. 5. 2) lesen pom resp. 
apom ; D aponnata 220 B eda 221 Parallel AV. 1. 25. 1. 222 AP 
53. 7.3: *mitras tu 223 AB vamaste 224 AV. 7. 79. 4. 225 BC 
carmabhi 225—226 AP. 37.5.6 Samyum icchata 27 AD strnamtah B 
tastrtam nah C tatstrtam nah; AP. 37. 5. 8 statt tat strtam nah: te strnami 
228 BC yad 229 D fiigt hinter °’ty ein: athava *nyad barhiso prachadaye 
ty 230 B pitrya 231 D *yeta 232 B lait diese und die inzwischen- 
liegenden Worte aus. 33D *nyat 234 ABCD yam 235 A upasamyati 
’ B upasabhyeti CD upasamyeti 236 BC ucyatenaé A ucyamanena 
237 B te ‘gnim 238 C praksalye 239 AV. 7. 111. 1. 240 D varohed; 
Ap. 9. 19. 15 f.; vgl. unten 5. 6. 241 D varo° 242 Kaus. §, 125, 2. 
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bhigupto brahmana?243 parivrto *tharvabhih santah sukrtam 
etu lokam | yipo hy aruksad dvisatam vadhaya na me yajiio 
yajamanas ca risyat | saptarsindm sukrtaim yatra lokas tatre 
‘mam yajiam yajaminam ca dhehi || yo vanaspatinim upata- 
po babhiva?44 yad va grhin ghoram uta “jagama tan nirja- 
gamo havis&é ghrtena Sam no astu dvipade sam catuspade || yo 
vanaspatinam upatapo na agid yad va yajiiam no *dbhutam 
ajagama | sarvam tad agne hutam astu bhagaSah Sivan vayam 
uttarema “bhi vajan?45| tvastre svahe *ti hutva | tvasta me 
daivyam vaca?4é iti tvastram vaiSvaripam 2‘? alabheta | ’tha 
yasya ’samapte karmani yiipah prapatet24S tatra juhuyat?49 | 
ya indrena srsto yadi va marudbhir yipah papita?5° dvisa- 
tam vadhaiya | tam nirjagimo25! havisi ghrtena Sam no astu 
dvipade Sam catuspade | tvastre svahe *ti hutva tvasta me 
daivyam vaca*52 iti tvastram sarvaripam Alabheta | *tha 
yasya ‘samapte karmani yape dhvankso253 nipatet tatra juhu- 
vat & pavasva hiranyavad 254 asvivat soma viravat | vajam?55 
gomantam 255 abhara?55 svahe ‘ti madhyata opya samsriva- 
bhagaih samsthapayed 256 | yadi 256 dustam256 havih syat ki- 
tavapannam 257 yi257 tat258 tasmin bhasmany upavaped apsu 





243 D *nah 244 Kaus. S. 135. 9. 245 Die Wiedergabe 
namentlich des letzten Pada in den Mss. ist iiberaus liickenhaft und reich 
an Irrtiimern. D wiederholt den Halbvers: tam nirjagimo catuspade 
246 AV. 6.4.1, 27 ABCD visvaripam; Brahm. Pray. 79 b: sattre cet 
prag apavargad yipo virohet [t]vastram bahuripam dlabheran 80b: vi- 
rohanam amkuradi-pradurbhavah 248 cf. Ap. 9. 11.26; Brahm. Pray. 80a: 
yadi yipam avrmhec calayed ve ‘ti... 249 Hiervon scheint auch der 
vollig zerstérte Text von Brahm. Pray. 76a zu handeln, der sodann folgende 
Modalitét erwaihnt: yadi divyan manusad va pramada[t] svarum nasyeta 
anya-yipa-Sakalam anya-grahanam kriyate 76b: anyasya ‘labhe yipad evo 
tkrtya samskaradi siddham ta{t] tva svadhitise ahutim hutva ‘tah sam- 
skrtya *ktva svadhiti-karma kuryat | casdlana%e “nyasmad adhikrtya(?) 
250 AD prapato BC prayato 231 D *gama 252 AV. 6.4.1. 
253 K.§. 25. 6. 9f. 234 RV. 9. 63. 18, 255 D vrajam gomamtam asvina 
bharamtam cf. Vaj. S. 8. 6. 3. 256 B samsthapaye hadistam 27 Agn, 
Pray.4b: vyapannani havimsi keSa-nakha-kita-patamgair anyair va bi- 
bhatsaih | Sarira{c] cyuta-kesa-nakha-"dibhir havih | samsargo [do}saya 
bhavati | tatha kita-patamgair amedhya-nivasibhih samsargo dosiya bha- 
vati | dustaram havir apsu praksipya punar-nirvapa-"di kuryat | atha va- 
jasaneyi-sakhayam devayonih | éva-vayas(am)a-"khu-marjara-nakula-grdhra- 
**di-krtabhaksana-vaghrana-sparéa[na]-"dibhir upahatanim srtanim puro- 
dasadinam tyagah | bhaksanenai *va madhi-’daka-payo-vikara-taila-sarpih- 
prabhbrtindm ca tyagah | sveda-’sru-Slesma-karnavid-dusik& (so statt ‘si*!) 
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ve “ty eke259| bhuvaya svaha | bhuvandya svaha | bhuvana- 
pataye svaha 26 | bhuvampataye svaha | visnave svahe °ty | ete 
ha vai devinim rtvijas| ta eva ‘sya tad dhutam?26! istam 
kurvanti | yat prayajesv ahutesu prig angarah26? skanded 
adhvaryave ca?63 yajamanaya ca264 pasubhyas ca gham?65 syad 
yadi daksina266 brahmane ca yajamanaya ca | yadi pratyag 267 
dhotre 267 ca patnyai26S ca268 | yady udag agnidhe 2° ca 270 
yajamanaya ca pasubhyas ca ’gham 27! syat | tam anupraharet | 
sahasrasriga 272 | ity etaya rci |6|| atha yasy& ’gnayo mi- 





netramala-'srk-raktavasa-manusa- (Text: °sa) -svivistha-reto-mitra-prabhrti- 
bhir upahatanam havisam parityagah | Sidra-sitako-’dakya-"di-samsprsta- 
nam havisam parityagah|. Die Trane verunreinigt; cf. Ait. Brahm. 7. 8: 
ys ahitagnir upavasathe “Sru kurvita ...8o ‘gnaye vratabhrte .... cf. 
Aév. Pray. 5b: athau ”pavasathya-dine arty-asru-pate pirvoktam vrata- 
bhrtistim kuryat || cf. oben Anm. 58; vgl. A. P. 37. 7.1; cf. auch Adv. Pray. 
17 a (cf. oben Anm. 126): dvahana-kalat pirvam kesa-kita-“dina pakva- 
havir-dose jate tasyaiva ha[vi]sah punar-utpattim krtva sarva-prayascittam 
ca hutva visnum smrtva tena yastavyam || yad va || adhvaryur ajya-bhaga- 
*namtaram juhvam sakrd grhitva juhoti || yan ma atmano || punar agnih || 
mano jyotih ghrtena svaha || tato visnum smrtva (dhruva)j; ena(?) pracaret || 
ef. Agv. Pray. 17a: avahanad trdhvam pradhana-yagad arvak keéa-kita- 
“dina havir-dose jate tasya sthane dhruvatas caturgrhitam ajyam ayajet | 
avyapannais ca yathapirvam || tatah prayogam samapya vyapanna-havir- 
matrasyai ‘va ‘nvadhanadi-punaryagah karttavyah || evam dvayor bahinam 
ca vyapattau samanam || vgl. Aév. Pray. 18 b: dustena havise ’stva samista- 
yajusah prag dustam havir iti janiyat || tada “jyena punar-yagah || irdhvam 
cet smaranam tada *nvadhana-"di-punaryagah || bahuhaviske yage yad eva 
dustam havih smaret tasyaiva punaryago na sarvasya || cf. Agn. Pray. 
16 bf.: dvahana-kalat prag dhavir-dose punar-avrttih | apy atyamtam guna- 
bhitanam | apradhanarthanam ajyadi-guna-bhitanam dravyanam utpattir 
a karmasamapteh | prak svistakrta uktam pradhana-bhitanam | havisam 
vyapattav ity asmin siitre ya havir-vyapattir ukta sa pradhana-bhitanam 
dravyanam avahanad irdhvam svistakrtat prak bhavati cet tada “jyene 
‘stim samapayet | avadanadose punar ayatanad avadanam | grhitasya ‘va- 
danasya ’medhya-"dina nase jate | abhagi-devatayah yage krte ’pi ‘ti ra- 
mamdarah | ubhaya-madhye ‘nyatara-nimitte sati punas tad avadana- 
*yatanad eva grhitva yagah karttavyah | na punar utpattih | dvestre tv 
iha daksinam dadyat | ksdme Sistene ’st[vje “ty asmin prayoge ya daksina 
sa dvestre datavya | daksadana (l.: daksinadana?) urvaram dadyat | 
28 B tatre C tace 

259 Agy. 3. 10. 20-22. 260 Kaus. S. 116.2 unter abweichendem 
Schlusse. 261 BCD bhutam 262 ABC angara; cf. unten 4. 1. 
263 fehlt bei BC 264 fehlt bei A 265 ABC scheinen adyam zu lesen; 
ef. Ap. 9. 2. 9. 266 A daksina 267 ABCD pratyan hotre 268 A 
yatryaiva BCD patni ca 269 BCD agnidhre 270 A labt ca aus. 
271 BC cadyam 272 AV. 13. 1.12; s. Ap. 9. 3. 1. 
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thah samsrjyeran?73 ka tatra prayascittih?74| so ‘’gnaye vi- 
taye275 °*stakapalam puroda%am (pran) nirvapen?76| nityah 
purastaddhomah | samsthitahomesv agna ayahi vitaye277 grnino 
havyadataye ni hota satsi barhisi *ti madhyata opya samsra- 
vabhagaih samsthapayed | atha yasya ’gnayo grimyena?’s 
*gnina samsrjyeran ka tatra prayascittih | so ’gnaye vivicaye 279 
‘stakapalam purodasam nirvapen | nityah purastaddhomah | 
samsthitahomesv agnim ile purohitam 28° vivicim ratnadha- 
tamam pra na ayimsi tarisad | iti madhyata opya sam- 
sravabhagaih samsthapayed | atha yasya ’gnayah savena ‘gnina 
samsrjyeran ka tatra prayascittih | so ’gnaye Sucaye 28! ’staka- 
palam purodas%am nirvapen | nityah purastaddhomah | sam- 
sthitahomesv | agnih Sucivratatamah282 sucir viprah Sucih 
kavih | Suci rocata ahutah | ud agne sucayas tava 283 sukra 
bhrajamta irate | tava jyotimsy arcayah svahe | *ti madhyata 
opya samsravabhagaih samsthapayed | atha yasya ’gnayo da- 
vena *gnina samsrjyeran?84 ka tatra prayascittir 285 | anna- 





273 Uberhaupt gilt der Zusammenfall von Opfersubstanzen als ver- 
hangnisvoll; s. Aév. Pray. 16a: carv-ddinaém samsrave durgadi-ganah 
prayascittam | 274 Vgl. zu diesem Abschnitt die verkiirzte Wieder- 
gabe in 5. 4. 275 B titaye; cf. Ait. Brahm. 7. 6: yasya garhapatya- 
“havaniyau mithah samsrjyeyatam so “gnaye vitaye ‘stakapalam 
purodasam nirvapet. 276 Uber die dem Agni bei den einzelnen 
Lauterungszeremonien zukommenden Attribute spricht Agn. Pray. 14b: 
agnir gunibhedesu vratapatyadiko gunah | api va prayascitte-'stinam 
sthane tasyai tasyai devatayai pirnahutim juhuyad iti vijiiayate | dvadasa- 
grhitena srucam piirayitva ‘gnaye vratapataye svahe ‘ti hiyate sa pir- 
nahutih dvadasa-grhitena *stagrhitena caturgrhitena sruva-pirnena ve ‘ti 
catvarah pakso (!) bodhayane(!) prayagcittestih saha vikalpyate | 277 RV. 
6. 16. 10; Aév. 3, 13. 7; Ait. Brahm. 7. 6. 278 ABC gramyena’. 
279 A vivivaye B vivicaya; cf. Adv. 3. 13.5; aber Ait. Brahm. 7. 6: yasya © 
sarva eva ‘gnayo mithah samsrjyeran... agnaye vivicaye.... und ibid.: 
yasya “gnayo ‘nyair agnibhih (Comm.: dhavaniyady-agnayo ‘nyadiyair 
ahavaniyadibhir laukikagnibhir va) samsrjyeran so "gnaye ksdmavate ...; 
vgl. Ait. Brahm. 7.7: yasy3 "gnayo gramyena ‘gnina samdahyeran so ‘gnaye 
samvargaya.... cf. Asvy. Pray. 8a: gramyena “ranyena va samsarge 
samaropya mathitva ‘gnaye samvargaya pirnahutih | 230 RV. 1.1.1. 
281 Aéy. 3. 18. 4, dessen Komm. sich hier als vortrefflich unterrichtet 
erweist. K.§. 25, 4. 35; Ait. Brahm. 7. 7. 282 A: gucir RV. 8. 44. 21. 
283 RV. 8, 44. 17. 284 Die Profanation der heiligen Feuer durch 
Wasser usw. verlangt Siihne (Adv. Pray. 15b): jaladina *gny-upaghate 
punas tva “ditya rudra vasavah samimdhatam punar brahmano vasunitha 
rudraih (!) | ghrtena tvam tanuvo vardhayasva satyah santu yajamanasya 
kamah (TS 4. 2. 3. 4 folg. mit Variation) svaha || ity etayé samidham 
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dyam 286 va esa yajamanasya samvyjyavrta 28? upa to 287 ’ranyad 
gramam adhy 288 abhyupaiti | so ‘gnaye ‘nnadaya *nnapataye 
‘stakapalam purodasam nirvapen | nityah purastaddhomah | 
samsthitahomesv | apaScid aghvannasya bhiyasam 289 iti 
madhyata opya samsravabhigaih samsthapayed | atha yasya 
‘gnayo divyena *gnina samsrjyeran ka tatra prayascittih | so 
*gnaye jyotismate 299 ’stakapalam purodasam nirvapen | nityah 
purastaddhomah | samsthitahomesu | vidyotate dyotate | vi- 
dyuto *gnir jihva 2%! | vidyuta bhrajanti dyotata 29? a ca dyota- 
ta293 | iti madhyata opya samsravabhagaih samsthapayed } 
atha yasya ’gnayo “bhiplaveran ka tatra prayascittih | so 
‘gnaye *psumate?% ’stakapailam purodasam nirvapen | nityah 
purastaddhomah | samsthitahomesv apim agnis tanibhir 2% | 
iti madhyata opya samsravabhagaih samsthapayed | atha 
yady anugatam?96 abhyuddharet ka tatra prayascittih | so 





aidhaya ~jyabhagady-anamtaram yathasambhavam anenaiva mamtrena 
svahakaramtena sruvahutim juhuyat || agnaya idam || 285 Hierzu 
gehoren die Ausfiihrungen der Brahm. Pray. 65b; cf. Ait. Brahm. 7. 7. 

286 A atragham B annady(?) C annadya 287 A samjyavrduyano 
B samjavrta upato C samvrta upato; D samsrjyavrta upato 288 fehlt 
bei A. 289 AV. 19. 55. 5. 290 cf, Agy. 3. 13.8; Ait. Brahm. 7.7 
schreibt fiir den gleichen Fall die gleiche Spende fiir agni apsumant vor. 
221 D liest hinter jihva: vidyotate dyotate addyotata iti madhyata 
292 Bei B dittographiert. 293 Vait. 14.1 A avadyotata BC atadyotaca? 
294 of. Agy. 3.13. 8; KS. 25. 4. 33 schreibt das gleiche Opfer — offenbar 
urspriinglicher — fiir den Fall vor, dai sich himmlische und irdische 
Feuer mit einander vermengen; ebenso Aév. Pray. 8a: vaidyuta-’gni- 
samsarge samaropanadi agnaye ‘psumate pirnahutih | 295 AY, 
4. 15. 10. 296 Hier scheint von dem Erléschen irgendeines Opfer- 
feuers die Rede zu sein. Brahm. Pray. 62a (s. folg. Anm.) beziehen sich 
jedoch auf das Ahavaniya-Feuer, dessen unser Text in diesem Zusammen- 
hang nicht gedenkt. Vgl. aber Agn. Pray. 12a: anvahitesv agnisu yady 
ahavaniyo “nugacchet tada *nvahitam ahavaniyam anugatam utpadayisya- 
mi ti samkalpya| anv agnir usasam Aatatane ‘ti (AV. 7. 82. 4) garhapa- 
tyad praniyamto bhir iti manaso ’pasthanam kuryat | tata ajyapirnena 
sruvena juhoti | yo agnim devavitaye.... mrdaya (RV. 1. 12. 9) svaha |j 
agnaye pavakaye dam tato | juhva juhoti | idam visnur.... pamsure (RV 
1, 22.17) svaha@ | visnava idam | tata[h] sarva(m)-prayascittam | idam visnur 
RV. 1. 22.17) japed ity eke | tato manasa yajamano japati | agne vrata- 
pate | vratam carisyami vayo vratapate aditya vratapate vratanam vrata- 
pate (Ap. 4.3.2) | vrato- *payanottaram agny-anugamane vratopayaniya- 
japo na ‘nyatha | ibid. 12b: pranite ‘nugate prag ghomad istir 
agnir jyotisman varunah || agnihotra-'rtham pranita ahavaniyahomat prag 
anugate sayam agnihotrartham pranitam dhavaniyam anugatam utpida- 
yisyami “ti samkalpya| pratar agnihotra-’rtham iti pratah | uddbarana- 
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‘gnaye ‘gnimate *stakapalam purodasam nirvapen 297 | nityah 
purastaddhomah | samsthitahomesu | Sivau 298 bhavatam 299 
adya 300 no30! | *gnina *gnih samsrjyate39? kavir grhapatir 
yuva havyavad juhvasyah 303 | tvam hy agne 4 agnina vipro 305 
viprena san sata sakha sakhya samidhyase | sa no rasva 
suviryam 36 iti madhyata opya *tha samsravabhagaih samstha- 
payet | 7 | atha307 ya307 ghitagnis97 tantre3°7 pravase 
mrtah syat308 katham tatra kuryat | katham asya ’gnihotram 
juhuyur 399 | anyavatsaiya3!0 goh payase| “ty ahur3!! adu- 
gdhaya 311 ya Sidradugdhaya vai311 | ’sarvam 312 va etat 
payo yad*!3 anyavatsaéya goh stdradugdhaya va ’sarvam?!4 
va etad agnihotram yan wmrtasya ’gnihotram 315 | tavad 





mamtreno ‘ddhrtya hiranyam puraskrtya rajatam puraskrtye “ti pratah || 
[sayam] hiranyam agrato hrtva “havaniyasya pascad (dhiranyam) nidhaya | 
pratah rajatam agrato hrtva “havaniyasya purastan nidhaye ‘ti visesah | 
tato pranayana-mamtrena nidhaya ‘gnim pratisthapayet | tato *gnaye 
jyotismate svaha | agnaye jyotismata idam | varunaya svaha | agnaye jyo- 
tismata idam | varunaya svaha | varunaye ‘dam (Ap. 9. 9. 14; corr.) | iti 
pairnahutim hutva tasmin eva ’gnau homa-samaptih | Beim Erléschen 
des Ahavaniya-Feuers soll ebenso wie bei dem des Daksinagni (cf. unten 
6.1) verfahren werden; jedoch ist ibid. folgende Differenz vorgeschrieben: 
Ahavaniyasyo *ttara-pascima-dese prahvas tisthan dhata dhatrndm (RV. 
10. 128. 7) ity adina tri[ni] kasthany adadhati *ti visesah || ubhayor nase 
daksinagnim praniya “havaniyam api prani[ya] pirvavad dhavaniya-pra- 
yascittadi krtva pascat pirvavad daksinagni-prayascittadi kuryad ] 

297 Brahm. Pray. 62a: ahavaniyanugame ‘pi praniya hutva svo bhite 
gnaye ‘gnimate ‘stakapalam nirvapet | cf. ibid. Bl. 56a folg.: yasya 
*gna[v] agnim abhyuddhareyur (vgl. Ait. Brahm. 7. 6) bhavatam nah 
samanasav (Kaus. 108, 2) ity abhimamtryaé “gnaye ‘gnimate ‘stakapilam 
nirvapet | yasya yajamanasya daivan manusad va pramadad agnav uddhrte 
pranite vidyamaina eva punar abhyuddhareyus tatra “bhimukhyeno 
“rddhvam uddbareyur bhava(na)tan nah samanasiv iti... 
228 ACD Sivo B sive 299 CD bhavatum. 300 ABC adhya 
301 A to; Kaus. 108. 2. 302 C samsrjate 303 RV. 
1, 12. 6. 30: ABC fiigen agnir ein. 305 RV. 8. 43, 14, 306 RV. 
5. 13. 5; 8. 98, 12. 307 A atha ahitagnis tantrapravise B atha ya 
ahitagni tetre pravase C atha yasyabitagnih tamtre 308 ef, Ap, 9, 
11.22; K.S. 25.8.9; vgl. die Anm. 318; 514. 309 A juyuran 
B juhuyaranye C juhuyuranye D juhuyatranye 310 A nyavatsaya 
B *nya® C nyavatsiya 311 Diese Stelle ist im Original verderbt. 
A liest diese und die zwischenliegenden Worte: ahus tad adugdhaya va 
sarvam va prtanyayo yajiiena ‘nyavatsaya gauh sidradugdhaya va BC 
ahuh sidradugdhaya va (C vat) sarvam va etyayojanye (C jie) na ’nya 
(C *na-)-vatsaya goh sidradugdhaya eva (eva) D ahu sidradugdhaya va 
312 A sarvam 313 fehlt bei CD. 314 fehlt bei ABCD. 315 ef, 
Ait Brahm. 7. 2. 
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agnim3'!6 paricareyur yavad*!7 asthnim3!? aharanam 3's | 
abrtya ’gnibhih 319 samsprsya tam pitrmedhena 32° samapnuyur | 
atha yah32! samaropita-samaropite mrtah syat katham tatra 
kuryat | so ’gnaye tantumate pathikrte vratabhrte®22 puroda- 
Sam nirvaped ekakapalam saptakapalam navakapalam | nityah 
purastaddhomah | samsthitahomesu | tvam agne sapratha asi 32% 
yena patha vaivasvatah 324 tvam agne vratapa asi325| ‘ti ma- 
dhyata opya (atha) samsravabhagaih samsthapayed | atha naste 
arani syatam%26 anyayor aranyor vihrtya tam%26 mathitvai 
tabhir eva hutva *thai "nam samapnuyuh%27 | 8 || atha yasyo 





316 D agnihotram 317 A yavavadasthnam (?) B yavadasinam D yava- 
dasthinam. 318 Agn. Pray. 4b: adhve pramitasyd (cf. oben Anm. 208) 
*bhivanyavatsayah payasa ‘gnihotram tisnim sarvahutam jubhuyur 4 sama- 
vayat | pathikrtim krtva tasminn eva vihare abhivanyavatsayah payasa 
tisnim | dharmakama ‘gnihotram sakrd eva sarvam juhuyur| na ‘tra 
bhakso ‘sti | purvanginy uttarangany api tisnim eva bhavamti kalas tu 
sayam pratar eva | 4 Sarirasyé ‘gni-sambamdhatvat | pradhane prajapati- 
dhyanam karttavyam | yady ahitagnir aparapakse mriyetaé “hutibhir 
enam pirvapaksam hareyuh | paksahoma-nyayena |; cf. Aév. Pray. 
2b: atha pravasa-mrtasya “hitagner visesah | putradayah pathikrtim 
krtva “hitagni-Sarirasya ‘gnibhih sambandha-paryamtam mrtavatsaya goh 
payasa tiisnim sarvahutam juhuyuh | prajapatim manasa dhyatva svahe 
‘ti mamtrena bhaksana-varjam sémgam pradhanam kartavyam || athava 
yajya-puronuvakyabhyam pirnahutim juhuyat | atha “hitagner apara-pakse 
marana-samka syat tada paksahoma-nyayena ‘vasista-gnihotra-"hutayo 
darsestis ca kartavya || na ‘tra kalaniyamah || evam caturmisya-’ntarale 
marana-samkayam..... || marana-Samkayam karana-’sambhave marana- nam- 
taram apy.....karyani |} 319 B ahatagnibhih C abr(?) tagnibhih 320 BCD 
pitrmedhe tena 321 © yam 322 ef. K. S. 25. 4. 27 folg., wo die Fille auf- 
gezihlt werden, in denen dem Agni vratabhrt geopfert werden soll. 
323 ef. oben 2. 1. 324 Gemeint ist der schon oben zitierte Spruch 
= AV. XIX 59. 1. 325 RV. 8. 11.1. 326 Diese und die in- 
zwischenliegenden Worte liest A: syatam anyayor aranyor vihutya ta B 
syat tayor aranyor vihatyam tam C syat tayor ara vibrtya tam D syat 
tayor aranyor vibrtyamta 327 Av, Pray. 7a folg.: atha samaridhesv 
agnisvy araninase ‘gnyadheyam punaradheyam va kartavyam | vahnisu 
satsu arani-nase prayascittam punar-adhana-varjam || arani-nasa-nimittani 
daho mamthanam ca || [Sloka:| manusya-sthi savam vistha rajo vin 
miitram eva ca svedo ‘sgru piiyikéa slesma madyam ca ’medhyam ucyate 
$rgala- *mtyaja- kunapa - pratilomaja - rajasvala- sutika-patita- Sidra-vayasa- 
rasabha- sikara- kaka-kukkutadyah || agnyadhanam go-pitr-yajiiavarjam 
baudhayananam tasya prathama{h] prayoga eva ‘vasyakatvat || anyatara- 

“rani-nasge “nyataram chittva aranidvayam krtva mamthanam kartavyam 
iti || arani etaih samsprste bhavatam nah samanasav (VS. 5.3) iti jale 
niksipya “mavasyayam nave arani maemtrena “hrtya darsene ’stva nava- 
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*pakrtah pasuh prapatet%28 ka tatra prayascittih | sprtibhir 
juhuyad*29 vayave niyutvate yavagim 33° nirupya?3! *nyam 
tadripam tadvarnam Alabheta 3? | ’jyena ’bhigharya paryagni 
krtvo *pakurvitai | ’te 333 vai333 devasprtayo 333 | agnes te vacam 
sprnomi svaha | vatat te pranam sprnomi svaha | siryat te 
caksu sprnomi svahai | candrat te mana sprnomi svaha | 
digbhyas te jyoti334 sprnomi svaha | “dbhyas te rasam 
sprnomi svaha | ’sthibhyas te majjinam sprnomi svaha | sne- 
hebhyas te snivanam sprnomi svahau | ’sadhibhyas te lomani 





‘ranyor agnin mamtrena samaropya mamthanasya “vrta mathitva tantu- 
matim istim kuryat | agnis tamtuman devata | tantum tanvan... priyam 
(RV. 10. 53. 7) sa-’nvaharya-Sarava-parimita odano daksina sesam (?) paurna- 
masavat | atha vahnisu satsu jirna-rani-prayascittam || jamtubbir mam- 
thanena jirne arani vijayete | tat-sadrse nave arani mamtrena ahrtya 
*‘mavasyapratipadi darsene ’stva jirnarani éalkikrtya garhapatye ksiptva 
prajvalya daksina-karena navo-'ttara-ranim savyena ‘dhara-ranim Adaya 
aguer upari dharayan nistapati || udbudhyasva ‘gne pravisasva yonim 
anyam devayajyayam vai jatavedah | aranya ‘ranim anusamkramasva 
jirnani nim (?) ajirnaya nudasva || tato []yam te yonir rtviyo....... 
*girah (RV. 3. 29.10) | iti samaropya mathitva ‘gnin vihrtya manasvatya 
caturgrhita-homah || tamtumati-’stim pirnahutim va kuryat || ukta-nimi- 
ttair arani-nase pratyeksa-vahnir yadi naSyet tada ‘gny-adhanam iti bau- 
dhayanah mitra-vid-retas-ci[t]ti-kastha-slesma-pity-asru-karpata-’sthy-adi- 
bhir amedhyair agnisamsarge samaropya mathitve ’stih | tasyam devata 
agnir pavamanah || agnir pavakah || agnih sucir iti || pirnahutayo va | 
aSaktau punas tva “ditya rudra vasavah (samimdhataém) punar brahmano 
vasunitha rudraih ghrtena tvam tanuvo vardhayasva satyih samtu yaja- 
manasya kama (VS. 12. 44) iti mamtreno ‘pasamimdhanam kuryat | uda- 
kabimdu-pate ‘py etad eva || candala-patita-rajasvala-sitikasya [sparse 
agnyadheyam || caturdine snaninamtaram sparse samaropya mathitva 
"gnaye éucaye ’stakapalam nirvapet || parnahutim va || cf. Agn. Pray. 13 b: 
agnisv aranyoh samaridhesv aranyor. nase ‘gnyadheyam punaradheyam 
va karttavyam | anyatara-’rani-naée ‘pi bhavati| Der in obigen Zitaten 
erwihnten Verunreinigung des heiligen Feuers gedenkt unser Traktat 
nicht ausfiihrlicher; dagegen sprechen z. B. Agn. Pray. 19a von einem 
udaka-"dina *gny-upaghata-prayascittam |: punas tva.... kamah (VS, 12. 44) 
iti samit-praksepah || und von Selbstentziindung des Opferfeuers der 
gleiche Text ibid.: svayam-prajvalana-prayascittam | uddipyasva..... 
paripataye “ti (TA. 10. 1. 4.5) pratimamtram ekaikam samidham adadhyat 
(m)agnihotra-prarabdha-karmasu | 4 samapter. 

328 cf. unten 5, 5. 329 Vgl. hierzu S. Br. 11.8. 4.6; K. S. 25. 6. 
330 BC yavastam. 331 A niraipya B tiruhya CD niripyam. 332 Das 
Entflichen und Zugrundegehen des Opfertieres erheischt Siihne: K. 5. 
25.9.1; cf. unten 6. 7: aSvamedhe ced asvo na “gacchet... 333 A 
*kurvitetyevaidevasprta tayo B ‘kurviteyotavai CD *kurvitenyotavai 
334 A jyoti, verindert in digbhya BCD disam 
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sprnomi svaha | prthivyas te Sariram sprnomi svaha | ‘ntari- 
ksat 335 ta akaSam sprnomi svaha | manusat336 ta akasad di- 
vyam 337 akasam sprnomi svihe | ’ndrat te 33> balam sprnomi 
svaha | somat te rajnah**S kirttim 339 yasas ca sprnomi svahe | 
‘ti ca hutva *thai ‘nam punah pradisati vayave tve*4° °ty | 
atha yasyo “pakrtah pasur mriyeta ka tatra prayascittih | 
sprtibhir eva hutvai “thai "nam anudisgaty rtave tve #4! ’ty | 
atha yasyo ‘pakrtah pasuh samSiryeta ka tatra prayascittih | 
sprtibhir eva 342 hutva *thai342 *nam anudisati | raksobhyas 
tve ti] na *nudesanam ity ahur| yo va esa prapatito bha- 
vati tad yad enam adhigacheyur343 atha tena yajeta | *tha 
yav344 etau Sirna-mrtau bhavatas*44 tayoh prajhatany avada- 
nany avadaye *tarasya va pasoh sampraisam krtva brahmanan 
paricareyur apo va *bhyupahareyuh sprtibhir*4>| yadi va ’nyah 
sya(c] 346 chamitram*46 enam prapayeyus*47..... sprtibhir eva 
hutva Samitram evai ‘nam prapayeyur | ata trdhvam pra- 
siddhah pasubandho | ’tha ya upatapinam yajayet348 ka tatra 
prayascittih | sprtibhir eva hutva ’gado haiva*49 bhavaty | atha 
ced bahava upatapinah syuh ka tatra prayascittih | sprtibhir 
eva hutva *gado hai ’va bhavaty | atha yo ‘dhisrite ’gnihotre 
yajamano mriyeta katham tatra kuryat | tatrai ’vai ’tat parya- 
dadhyad yatha sarvasah samdahyete%5° ’ty | atha “havaniya 
fijyahutim juhuyad | yajiia eti vitatah kalpamana**! | ity etaya 





335 A liest statt dieser und der inzwischenliegenden Worte nur: 
*ntariksi samsprnomi svaha tte; BC lesen statt ‘ndrat te: *ndraddhi 
D: ‘ndradvi 336 BC manusat 337 C divim; 
D divam 338 A raja BCD rajiia 339 ACD kirttir B kirtti 
340 V. S. 7. 7. 341 A rtam vetyety BCD rtave tvety 
atha 342 Bei A verderbt. 343 D adhivyayacheyur BC 
adhivyagacheyur; vya offenbar nur dittographisch aus dhi entwickelt. 
344 Statt dieser und der inzwischenliegenden Worte liest A yaceto sau 
Sirnamrto bhavata BC yacai [C vai] taugnau sirna (C rnna) mrtau bha- 
vatas; D ya vaitagnau dirirnamrtau bhavatah 345 A catasrbhir C 
sprtibhi 346 BCD *syam amitram 347 Das folgende, im Text Aus- 
gelassene ist ganz verderbt: A tad aha sam vai samdhriyam ca haratity 
atha nu katham iti tat pamcisayamvajya vahanti B tadaba sam vi samdhi 
‘yam ca harati ‘ty atha nu kam iti tat pamcisapamcajya vaharanti C tada 
gam vi samdhriyam ca haratity atha nu katham iti tat pamcasapamcajya 
vaharanti; D tad aha sam ci sadhriyam ca haratity atha nu katham iti 
tat pamcasapamcajyavaharamti; 1. etwa: tad aha gamyu sadhryaficam 
harati ‘ty | atha nu katham iti pamcasa-pamcasa (?) vahanti 343 A 
yojayet 349 haiva fehlt bei ABC. 350 cf. Ait. Brahm. 7. 2. 
351 AV 18, 4. 13. 
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rca | *tha ya aupavasathye%52 *hani yajamano mriyeta katham 
tatra kuryat | tatrai ’vai *tat pradadhyad yatha sarvasah 
samdahyete *ty | athai “havaniya ajyahutim juhuyad | yajiia 
eti vitatah kalpamana 351 ity etayarca | ‘tha yah samasa- 
nnesu*53 havihsu yajamano mriyeta katham tatra kuryat | 
tatrai *vai “tat %54 paryadadhyad yatha sarvasah samdahye- 
rann ity | atha “havaniya ajya-"hutim juhuyad | ape ‘mam 
jiva arudhan grhebhya *55 | ity etayarca | “tha yo diksito 
mriyeta katham enam daheyus | tair eva ’gnibhir ity ahur | 
havyavahanas cai te me356 bhavanti tat kavyavahana ity | atha 
nu katham iti | Sakrtpindais tisra ukhah*5’ pirayitva tah 
pradadhfyjus | ta dhinuyus| ta*5S susamtapa ye%5S *gnayo 358 
jayerams taih samapnuyuh | bahir 259 va evam (bhavan)ti 
te no vai’te | tasya 359 tad eva brihmanam yad adah*60-purah 36! 
savane *6! pitrmedha**2 Asiso 363 yyakhyatas | tam yadi pu- 
rastat tisthantam upavadet tam briyad vasinim tva deva- 
nam vyatte ‘pi dadhami | gayatrim parsim*64 adhahsira 
‘vapadyasve ’ti | tam yadi daksinatas tisthantam upavadet tam 
briyad rudrainam tva devanam vyatte 365 *pi dadhami | traistu- 
bhim 366 parsim 367 adhahsira ’vapadyasve ’ti | tam yadi pascat 
tisthantam upavadet tam briyad aAdityandm tvai devanim 


vyatte pi dadhaimi|jagatim parsim36s adhah-368 gira ’*vapadyasve 
ti | tam yady uttaratas tisthantam upavadet tam briyad 369 | 
visvesam tva devanam vyatte ‘pi dadhimy | anustubhim parsim 
adhahsiraé ’vapadyasve °ti | tam yady antardesebhyo va tistha- 





352 A upavasathye, verindert in au°; BC pavasathye D apavasathye; cf. 
Ait. Brahm, 7. 2. 358 A yah samisattresu B masamisam nesu; C sama- 
sasattresu D mamasannesu; unsere Lesung nach Ait. Brabm.7.2. %4A tat 
355 AV. 18.2.27. 356 D ne 357 Die Mss. scheinen usah zu lesen. 
358 A tahsusamtapayed agnaye BD timamsamtaipaye gnayo C timam 
samtanam samtapaye gnayo 359 Blobe Wiedergabe einer kaum ver- 
stindlichen und jedenfalls sehr korrupten Stelle nach Ms. A. B barhisy 
eva bhavamte no vai te tasya C barhir va eva bhavamti tenodaite tasya 
D teno ete yad adobarhisi va eva bhavati teno vai te tasya; 1. etwa: 
teno ete yad adobarhisai va eva bhavanti teno vai te? 360 D ahah 
361 AB purasavane 362 A pitrmedha 363 A ASaso 
B adiso cf. Gop. Br. 1. 5, 22. 364 D parisim 365 In den 
Mss. vyatte — vyadatte; so D an dieser Stelle und bei allen ihren 
Wiederholungen. 366 B traistubham C bba 367 BC parisamdhah 
368 B pavisimadhah C parisimadhah 369-370 A ]abt diese und die in- 
zwischenliegenden Worte aus. 
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ntam upavadet tam briyat?79.........] tasmai namas ku- 
ryat | sa cet prati namas kuryat kuSalenai ’vai *nam37! yoja- 
yet72 | sa373 cen373 na373 prati namas kuryat tena *bhicaret | 
savyam 374 agranthina prasavyam agnibhih pariyad 375 | vatsaro 
*si375 parivatsaro ’si samvatsaro ’si 376 *ti | tam 377 yadi377 jigham- 
sed 377 yayoh377 sarvam iti siktena badhakih 378 samidho *bhya- 
dadhyat | trtiyaham na °tijivaty79| atha yo hota ’rddhahuta 
ucchistah 38° syat38° sahaiva tena “camy& ‘gnir ma patu vasu- 
bhih purastad35! ity etam japtva yatha-rtham kuryad ya- 
thartham kuryat || 9 | iti yajiaprayascitte dvitiyo dhydyah sa- 
maptah 82 |) 

ath&i *to somariipani vyakhyasyamah | prajapatir manasi | 
sarasvato vaci*83 visrstayam 383 | vidhanam 384 diksaéyam | brah- 
mavrate savita 385 samdhiyamane**¢ ’ndho ’cheto 386 divyah 387 
suparnah parikhyato | ‘ditih prayaniye%88 | pasustha nyup- 
to 389 | yajno 39° htiyamano39! | bhadro viciyamanah 392 | 
chamdamsi miyamano%% | bhagah panyamano | ‘surah 
krito | varuno *pasamnaddhah | pis& somakrayane*% | Sipi- 
visto ”rav395 asadyamano 3% | brhaspatir utthito | vayur 396 
abhihriyamano%97 | *dhipatih prohyamano | ’gnisomiyah pa- 
Sav398 | atithi399 (rudro | varunah4°°) sadatithye | varunah 
samrad | asandyam 4°! asadyamana ‘4°! | aindragno 40? *gnau 403 





370 Den zweifellos hier fehlenden Spruch haben simtliche Mss. aus- 
gelassen. 371 A kuéalam evainam C kufgalenaitenam 372 D yajayet 
373 A sa vemta B sa ce tan ra C sa cenra; D sa cet 374 fehlt bei B. 
375 Bei BCD fehlt: pariyad vatsaro si 376 VS 27. 45. 377 A 
tayamdirjighamsaghamyoh BCD tam yadi jighamsevyayoh 378 Ver- 
wendung des bidhaka-Holzes bei bisem Zauber: s. Pet. Wb. u. badhaka 
und die allerdings unklare Stelle AP 24. 1. 6. 379 CD natijivayaty 
380 A utsisthasyat BC u(c)chista syat 1.: uttisthaset (vgl. PW.) 381 AV. 
19. 17.1. 382 D ity atharvavede vaitanasiitre prayascittaprasamge 
dagamo ‘dhyayah || 383 yavivisrstayam C vaccivi*® 384 D vidhina 
385 D savitaram 386 Texte unklar ‘mane adaste? *mane a-uste? 
387 C divyam 388 © prayaniyo B prayani 389 So nach BC. 
390 C yajiie 391 D *mane 392 ABCD vai bhi* 393 AD vai 
miyamano BC vai mimiano 3% ABC ‘na D *nam 395 A ‘stor asa°; 
BCD °storavasi*; sprachlich méglich wire es, statt trav: trai zu re- 
konstruieren, unter Anwendung eines anfechtbaren Sandhi also zu lesen: 
*sto "rv asa°; vgl. Sipivista asaditah TS.4.4.9.1 K.$.34.14. 396 C dhasur? 
397 A abhidbhiyamano B abhirhriyamano CD abhihriyamano 398 BCD 
pasave 399 A atithye 400 BCD varunah 401 B dsadyam vatsadya- 
mana C asamccivatsidyamina D dsamdyavatsadyamana 402 ABC *gnau 
403 ABCD lassen ‘gnau weg. 
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mathyamana | aindragno ’gnau44 praniyamane‘4| sama 405 
taninaptre?> | tapo ’vantaradiksayam | prthivy upasady | anta- 
riksam upasadi| dyaur upasadi| yajiasya prama‘6 *bhimo 
‘nma‘°6 pratima vedyam kriyamanayam | pasava uttarave- 
dyam | dyaur havirdhane | ‘ntariksam Agnidhriye | prthivi 
sadasi | 1} prana uparavesu | bhratrvya dhisnyesu | pasavo 
barhisi 4°7 | vedyam stiryamanayam | apsu‘®S visarjane 498 | pra- 
japatir hriyamano‘°?| *gnir agnidhriye | vaisnava Asanna- 
karmani | hasto visrsto4!° | vaisnavo yapa | osadhayo ragana- 
yam4!t| medha aprisu‘!? | havih paryagnikrtah 4!3 | pitrde- 
vatyah pasau samjhapyamane | yajiasya mithunam pannejane- 
su‘!4 | raksasim bhagadheyam vapayam‘4!> udgrhyamanayam | 
yajhasya samtatir vasativarisv abhihriyamanasv 4!6 | indra- 
gnyor dhenur daksinasyam ‘17 uttaravedi ‘18-sronyam ‘19 avasa- 
dayati 42° | mitravarunayor dhenur | uttarasydm  uttara- 
vedi-418 Sronyam‘4!9 avasadayati‘?! | vigvesam devanim Agni- 
dhriye | chamdamsy upavasathe 422 | havir upavahrtah 4? | 
sarasvatah 424 prataranuvake | *tharva “bhyuptah | prajapatir 
vibhajyamane | devata vibhakte | ‘ndro vrtrahe ‘ndro 425 *bhi- 
matihendro 426 indro vrtratur 427 unniyamana| ayur upamsv- 428 
antaryamayor | yamo “bhihitah | 2 | nibhiyapuradhava- 


niye 429 supitah pitabhrti susukra430-Srir 431 mamtha 432-Srih 





404 fehlt bei A; D °gno 405 A sarasvato nupapte B sasati 
nuyapte C sasati yapte; D sasatitaghrame 406 A prama- 
bhimatonma pratima vedyantariksamm upasadi dyaur upasadi yajiiasya 
pramabhimatonma pratima B setzt an Stelle dieser Wiederholung: 
pramadisamonma C pramahisamonma; D pramabhimate hi ma 407 ABC 
barhisu 408 A asuvisarjane C apSutisarjane 409 A 
hiyamane C hriyamane D hriyamano 410 © tisrsto 411 B 
rasanamyam C rajiiasanayam 412 D apritya 413 A 
paryagnittatam 414 ABCD patnija° 415 A capipam 
B vamayam 416 A abhidriyamanasv B abhihriyaminesv 
D abhibriyamanamsv 417 D uttarasyam; vielleicht besser. 
418 B *vedih 419 ABC *nyam 420 A vacasam 
nodayati D vamasim nodayati BC vasamnodayati; vielleicht die Lesart 
von BC (vasan no ‘da*) beizubehalten. 421 B vasannodayati 
D vedinodayati (sic!) C vasamnodayati A avasadayati; vielleicht auch 
hier mit BC zu lesen. 422 BC upavasatho; D upavathyo 
423 A aipavahatah B upahatah OC upavahitah D avahatah 424 © 
sarasvatah 425 fehlt bei B. 426 A bbimatir° 
D bhimater® 427 A vriraghna D vrtraghnir 428 B 
unamsv 429 AD nidhaya* 430 BC éukrah 431 C 
Sri 432 A matha D mayah 
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saktusrih ksirasrih kakubhah patresu 433 | vayur bahispa- 
vamane 434| hotra 435 pravare | vasavah prayajesu | yaddevatyah 
somas ‘436 taddevatyah 436 pasgur | vaisvadeva unniyamana 4°? | 
aindragna unnito| rudro hiyamano| vato maruto gano‘4%> 
*bhyavrtto | nrcaksah 439 pratikhyato 440 | bhakso bhaksyama- 
nah | sakha‘4! bhaksitah | pitaro narasamsa 442 | [a]gneyam 
pratahsavanam | aindram madhyamdinam savanam | yajno 
daksinaiyam j aindraini prsthani | vaisvadevam trtiya-sava- 
nam | vaiSvanaro ’gnistomam | aindravarunam maitravaruna- 
syo *ktham‘4’ bhavaty | aindrabarhaspatyam‘44 brahmana- 
cchamsina uktham ‘45 bhavaty | aindravaisnavam achavakasyo 
‘ktham 446 bhavaty | aindrah sodagiratrah447? | paryaya 44s 
*gneyo 448 | rathamtarah sandhih 449| sauryam asvinam 45° | ahar 
yajna| Aditya anuyajesu| yad antara kriyate sa samudro | varuno 
‘vabhrthe 451 | samudra rjise | yad452 avare‘>2 tirtham 4? tat 
prayaniyam | yat pare tad udayaniyam 453 | vaisnavo vaSayam | 
svar divi | kasu454 brahma ‘45! samistyam 454 || 3 | yasya45> 
yasya‘55 mtatah 455 somo vyapadyeta tasyai tasyai devataya 45° 
istim nirvaped ajyahoman va | ‘tha juhuyat| tvam457 yajio 
visnur 458 iti ca | tvam yajho visnur yajia-visnu anunam 459 
hitva 460 ftmanam’ devesu viday&miti‘6! | vanaspate 462 *mta- 


tah 463 sya *nustubham chamdaso yam tam abhyukta etena 
y y J 

samdadhami *ti samdhaiya yan me skannam 464 iti skanne | 
yad asmrti4®> *ti ca karmaviparyase ’ti!®® ca 466 tad 466 yad 466 





433 C pavitresu 434 ABC barhi° 435 B hotrah C hotra; 
vgi. Kath.: hotrah. 436 fehlt bei D 437 C °ne 
438gane 439 AC nreaksi 440 A praticaksato; dann folgt bei A bhakso 
bhaksiyamanah sarvobhaksitah B bhakso yamanah savobhaksitah C bhakso 
bhaksiyamanah savobhaksita 441 A sarvo BC savo D sayo. 
442 C narayanamsa 443 AC *yarunasyo ‘cham B “syecchu 444 B °bar- 
haspatye 445 AC uccham B uccha 446 ABC cham 447 A soda- 
saratrih BCD sodasiratri 448 ABCD paryayagneyo 449 A samdhi 
BC samdhirya 450 A asvina 451 A vabhrthye 452 A yad avare 
tirtham B yad acatireryam CD yad acare tirtham 453 A udayatiyam 
B udaniyam 454 B kasubrahmamistya C kasubrahmasamistyam; D ka- 
subrahmanyam istyam 455 A yasyam yasyam amtatah C yasya yasya tatah; 
D yasyam yasya amtatah 456 C devatayah 47 Dtva 458 Korrupt. 
459 D an (mit Virama) 460 A hatva 461 A devayamiti 462 D °ti 
463 BD °mtata 464 Kaus. 6.1f.; Vait. 16. 17. 465 AV 7. 106. 1. 
466 A karmaviparyasetayad rktam om B karmaviparyasotiyacadakta om 
C karmaviparyaseti ya ca yaddrktta tu; D karmaviparyaseti ya cad rkta. 
Zum folg. vgl. Gop. Br. 1. 3. 3. 
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rkta‘66 om466 bhir janad ‘67 iti garhapatye juhuyad | yadi 
yajusta 46S om bhuvo 469 janad 47° iti daksinagnau juhuyad | 
yadi samata‘7! om svar janad47° ity ahavaniye jubuyad | 
yady atharvata‘?2? om bhir bhuvah svar janad om ity aha- 
vaniya eva juhuyad| atha daivatany | agneyam hautram | 
vayavyam Adhvaryavam | sauryam audgitram | candramasam 
brahmatvam | tasya ha va agnir hota “sid | vayur adhvaryuh | 
sirya udg&ta | candrama& brahma ‘73 | prthivi va ream 474 dya- 
tanam | agnir jyotir antariksam (vai) 475 yajusim ayatanam 476 | 
vayur jyotir dyaur‘?7 (vai)475 saimnam ayatanam | Aditya 
jyotir apo ‘tharvanaim ayatanam ‘75 candrama jyotir iti 
ca} 4|| atha yad avocama‘’S ~pattau 479 somam 48° ce *ti 48! 
yajamanam ced 482 rajanam 482 stena483 ha va prathamas 454 
ci “hareyus cittavyapatyur 43> va bhaved 486 | ity aha ‘Smara- 
thyo | ne} ty ahatuh kanva-gopayanau | yadai va karma *bhy487 
adhvaryur 487 vihitas 45S tadai °va sarvakratin praty apado 
vihita | ity dhur acarya|atha katham atra 459 yajaminakarmani 
syur | upacarabhaksapratis!99 ce 490 | *ty adhvaryur asya yaja- 
mana ‘49l- karmani kuryaid49? | atra493 yajamana-"sane mar- 
jaliye va camasau nidhaya tatraé ’sya bhaksakale bhaksany 
upasthapayeyur & samista-yajuso homat | prak samista-yajur494 





467 fehlt in ABCD. 468 A yajustham C yajustam 469 A bhuva 
470 fehlt bei A, 47! A samatam 472 A atharvatam; cf. Brahm. Pray. 
5b: tatra bhih svabe “ti garhapatye juhoti ‘ti varttate | tathau(!) ttarayor 
api yojyam | yajusto bhuva svahe ‘ti daksinagnau simatah svah svahe 
*ti daksinagnau samatah svah svahe ‘ty ahavaniye ibid. Bl. 6a: tatra 
*dhana-nukramena pirvam girhapatye daksinignav abavaniya iti homo 
vidhiyate | rgveda-"dinam ca garhapatya-"dibhir abhisambamdhah | éru- 
tyamtare rgvedo girhapatyo yajurvedas tu daksinah samavedas tu ahava- 
niyata iti | 473 Vgl. zu diesen Ausfiihrungen KS 25. 1. 4—10. 
474 ksavam B unklar C yam 475 fehlt bei BCD 476 B fiigt simna ein. 
477 CD dyauh 478 A avoviama BC avocamo 479 ],: [u]papattau? 
Der folgende Passus ist ganz korrupt und mir vollig unverstandlich. 
480 AC saumam 481 D teti 482 A ced rajana B cemd rajanam 
C yemd rajanah D camdrojinas 483 ], stena? 484 C pramas 
485 ].: vittam? D vyapalyur 486 BC bhaveyad D bhavamyad 487 A 
karmabbhyadhvaryo BCD karmabhyuddhvaryau 488 A vihitat (?) 
489 Bei ABC fehlt atra 490 A a@pavarabhaksapratiscety B upacara- 
bhaksapratiscaity C upacarabhaksapratiscety; ].: prayascittety ? 491 BC 
yajamanasya 492 ACD fiigen hinter kuryad ein: adhy B acya 493 A 
fiigt hinter atra ein: bhaksabhaksanaya B bhaksabhaksanaparya C bhak- 
sabhaksanapaya D bhaksabhaksanapiya 1.: anyatra bhaksabhasanat 
payaya? 494 BC ‘yajia D °yaja 
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homac 49> ced4% yajamana‘%> agacchet samastain eva bha- 
ksajapan japtva bhaksayec chesam | samapya *vabhrtham 
abhyupeyuh 496 | 5 || atha ha yam‘97 jivan 497 na 497 grutipatham 
gachet 498 kiyantam asya kalam agnihotram juhuyur | yady 
eva hitam ayus tasyé *Sesam prasamkhya[ya]|499 tavantam 5? 
kalam 50 tad501 asya50! *gnihotram hutva “tha ’sya priaya- 
niyena pracareyur | vyakhyatah patraviniyogo®°? ’pi 593 yathai va 
Sariradargane | sa cej jivann 94 agachet54 katham va prosya5? 
*gataya 505 yathakaryam 595 karmani kuryat | sa 596 cet svayam- 
uttha[h] syad punar asy& ‘gnin aanaya “dbhutani5®? vacako 
japam | iti hutva marjayitva tato "yam agatah karmani kuryat5?® | 
sa cet punar anuttha[{h]5°S syat5°s tatha samsthitam eva ’sya°9 
tad agnihotram bhavati | jardmaryam*!° va etat sattram5'!! yad 
agnihotram | iti ha Srutir bhavati5!? | 6 | atha ya5! 
ahitagnir 5'!3 vipravasann agnibhih pramiyeta®!4 katham 
tatra paitraviniyogam pratiyad | ity aha Smarathyo*!> | yady 
anyani patrani yajna-"yudhini>!6 “ty upasadya vibrtya ‘gnim 
ahrtya prajvalya vibareyur nirmathyam®!? va prajvalya vihared | 
ity etavataé mgaprabhrtibhih >! samsthapyai ‘vam patraviniyo- 
gam ity anuchdidayed5!9| yad yad utsannah52 syur varani- 
sahitani52! patraini | ‘ty apsu samavaped®2? | esa te ‘gne 525 | 





495 A homadyajamaira 496 B upahareyuh C hareyuh 497 B jivantah 
D jivanah; (st. yam 1. yo) 498 Ein ahnlicher, z. B. Ait. Brahm. 7. 9 
erwahnter Fall ist der, dali man von dem Ahitagni filschlich hért, er sei 
gestorben; cf. (Asv. Pray. 8b): yasmimst ahitagnau jivaty eva mrtasabdah 
Sriyeta | tada ‘gnaye surabhaye pirnahutih | cf. Agn. Pray. 14b: surabhaya 
eva yasmims jive mrtasabdah | yasminn ahitagnau jivaty eva mrta iti 
yadi Sabdah samjayeta tadA surabhimate ’stih (!) kartavya | 499 D 
*khyai 500 A ti varttamanakalam A ta vratam 501 A tasya° 
502 A *viniyoge 503 fehlt bei BCD 504 B jivanamntagachet CD jji- 
vanam na “gachet 505 A proksagatakayadhakaya B prosyagata- 
kaya C prosyagatakayadhakaya; D presyagataya yatha karya 506 Diese 
und die dazwischenliegenden Worte fehlen bei D. 507 B adhay- 
amdbhutani C adhayahadbhutani 508 Mss. unklar; sie lesen hinter 
uttha s\ad die Silbe at; C utthasyad at. 509 BC syam 510 BC 
jaramarya A jaramardyam D jaramayam 511 A sarvatra 512 D 
vadati 513 ABC yat tryahitagnir 514 ef, oben Anm. 308; — 
“aonibhih” ist wohl zu streichen. 515 A *Smayorathyo B imayorathyo 
516 A yajhani yudhany B yajayudhinity 517 B nirmathya 518 C 
*ngah prabhbr° 519 A anutsidayed B anuchavayed 520 A udet 
‘samna B utthamta C utsamna D utthamna; zu erwarten wire etwa: 
marttikah cf. unten 6. 6. 521 C yaruni*; 1.: varuna®? 522 ef. oben 
Anm. 58. 523 VS 2. 14? 
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yo agnis5?4| taya me525 hy aroha taya me hy avise 526 | *ty a- 
smamayani va527 lohamayani va brahmanebhyah prada- 
dyad 528 | daSaratram niyatavrata{h] syuh | samvatsaram ca ’pi 
gotrina | ekadasyam keSasmaéru - lomanakhani 529 vapayitva | 
‘dbhutani prayascittani 550 yacakam 531 japam iti hutva ma- 
rjayitva 532 tato yathasukhacarino 533 bhavanti 74 atha 
yady enam anahitagnim iva vrtha~gnina 534 daheyur evam 
asyai ‘sa °5> mrtpatraviniyoge 536 | “ti patnya 537 bhavati | ’ty 
aha ‘Smarathyo| ne “ty ahatuh kanvagopayanau | yadai ’va 
karma ‘bhy>*s adhvaryur 538 yihitas tadai ’va sarvakratin praty 
apado vihita | ity ahur acarya | atha katham asyam dpattau 
yathai ‘va Sarira-darsane va samamnatandm apadam 539 ka- 
tham tatra pitraviniyogam pratiyad ity aha ‘Smarathyo | 
‘ranyor agnin samaropya Sariranam ardham esa 540 
tusnim nirmathya prajvalya vihrtya madhye ’gninam54! edhams>41 
citva darbhan samstirya tatra ’sya Sarirani nidadhyur | bharu- 
ndasamani gapayed|yady542 agathah 543 syad atha py asama 544 
kurya[c] | charira-’darSane palasa-tsariny *45 abrtya *thai 
‘tani purusa-"krtini krtva ghrtfen]Ja *bhyajya mamsa 546-tvag- 
asthy asya ghrtam ca bhavati ’ti ha vi(r)jhayate 547 | yady 
ahavaniyo devalokam yadi daksinagnih pitrlokam yadi garha- 


patyo manusyalokam | yadi yugapat sarvesv asya548 lokesv 548 
avaruddham bhavati ‘ti ha vijiiayate | tasmad yugapad 
eva sarvamt sadayitva *tha yady enam an[vjalabheta punar 
dahet | stenam 549 iva 549 ty 549 eva briyad | yat kim ca ’vidhi- 
vihitam karma kriyate tasyai ’sai ‘va sarvasya klptih sarvasya 
prayascittis ce | ti hi 55° grutir bhavaty 55! | atha ‘py atra ’gner 





524 AV.12.2.7? 525 B pre 526 8, Gop. Br. 2.4.9; Vait. S. 24. 14, 
527 BCD ca 528 Vg]. das unten unter 4.1 und 6.5 Gegebene; s. a. 
K. S$. 25. 7. 32 folg. 529 BC roma® 530 D citta® 331 BCD 
kam statt vacikim vgl. oben 3. 6: vacako japam 532 feblt 
bei D 833 AB °*varino 534 bei D fehlt gnina 535 B asyaiva; 
AC asyaisa D asyaisat 536 bei D fehlt mrt 537 A patrya; 
l.: patriyo? 538 TD) karmabhy uddhvaryau 539 A dpadim 540 esf 
unverstandlich; davor jedenfalls eine Liicke; D esaim 541 AD 
*namedham B *nam medham C *namedhyam 842 D yatha 
543 ABC agatha D gatha 544 B asama C asime D dsame 
545 so mit samtlichen Mss,, vgl. Ap. 9. 11. 23. K. S. 25. 8. 16. 546 BCD 
mamsam 547 cf, Ait. Brahm. 7. 2. 548 A unklar B avasya lokesv 
549 D svenam ity 550 B ha 551 Hier endet nach D der Abschnitt 8; 


der Rest fehlt. 5 5r° at, 
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ayata 552 somatanir 52 bhavati | samanvagamevavam °>3 kar- 
masu samany a ‘tra “gamayed | yat kimcid yajne viristam 
apadyeta tasyai ’sai ’va sarvasya klptih sarvasya prayascittis 
ce | ti hi Srutir bhavati | 8 || atha *tah sattrinam 554 vaksya- 
mah | pravrtte 555 tantre ‘ntastantre va grhapatir®>® upata- 
pah 557 yasya 55S ~yur 559 grhi[t}va 5° “nugacheh °¢! kamam 
tasya putram bhrataram vo ’padiksya 56? samapnuyur | (na56s 
samapnuyur) | na 563 va rtvijam cai “kam iva>*4 | ne “ty 5¢4 aha 
*smarathyo | na hi grhapater®> upadiksa 566 vidyate | grhapatim 
samiksya 567 yadi manyeta | jived ayam ahoratrav ity ekahany 
(ekadvivasavane) 568 sarvani savanani samiiveSayed | yasmims 
tu samavesayet tasya savanasya vasam upayanti ‘tarani | sa- 
vanani nanatantrani ced api bhavanti durgapattau ca 5° sa- 
mase °69 ve ’stindm 579 samaveSa[yed]57! vaksyakamo 5?! | yah 572 
kas cai ’katantra 572 istaya{h]°73 syur avyavahitah574 kamam ta 
ekatantre 575 samavesya havisim Anupirvyena pracaret | prak 
svistakrto576 mukham tu paiica-"jya-"hutir juhuyad | agnaye 
somaya visnava indragnibhyam prajapataya iti | yadi sauvista- 
krtya pracaranti khalu vai yadi bahini va sruvena yathavada- 
nena>77 ‘“tikramet | 9 | atha “tah sa[tjtrinim vaksyamah | 
pravrtte tantre samnaddhe-dhma-barhisi paScac candramasam 


pasyed | ya578 es& “ma(ma)vasyayam 578 agneyah purodasas tam 
pathikrtam 579 karoti prakrtye *taram vinai| “tad yajnas chi- 
dyate ya etam antarestim tanvite | ti hi Srutir bhavaty | atha 





552 ],: apattau? so *tanur? 553 B samalage vacam C saman- 
vagevaca (tva?) karma; sama tv agamayed (vavam) karmasu sama va ‘tra 
“gamayed || agapayed statt agamayed zu lesen? also: im ersteren Falle 
soil man zu ihm wie zu einem Diebe (d. h.: leise) reden? 1.: samanv- 
agame vicim? 554 ABC sattranam 555 ABD 
praklpte. 556 A ditt: grhapati 557 BD upatapa 558 BCD sya 
559 B ”yu 560 B gahiva 561 CD *nugachah; dem Wortlaut nach 
fiir mich nicht rekonstruierbar. Dem Sinne nach: ,,.Wenn der Hausherr 
wahrend oder nach Voliendung eines Opfers krank wird oder stirbt . . . .“ 
562 B *padi C padiksam 563 Bne C labt na aus. 564 ABCD 
ivanitya 565 ABCD* tir 566 upadiksya; A wiederholt die 
Worte von samapnuyur bis upadiksa (sic!). 567 C samiksa 568 Soll 
wohl Glosse sein und gelautet haben: ekadivasani 569 A vasamaso 
BCD casamasau. 570 B vaistinam 571 A sama° BC samivesa- 
vaksakamo 572 BC yascaika® D kascaikam’* 573 B drstayah 
574 A avyavahita BC avyaveditah 575 B yekatantrai 576 ABCD 
*krta 577 C yathavaidanena 578 B yesama® 579 B pakrtam 
C pavi (?)krtam 
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yasya paurnamasyam (va5S°) vyapadyeta kamam tatra pra- 
krtih 58! kuryat | tad 582 yafh] kratur [dyavakrato va vayo] 
vidyate 582 *tha nirvapaty | agneyam astakapailam aindram 
ekadasakapalam asadya havimsi prayascittir5S? juhuyad | yad 
udagan mahato mahima asya 584 mano asya jagatah parthi- 
vasya ma nah prapad uchuna5s> kacid anya | kasmai devaya 
havisi paridadema svahe ‘ty | atha tah pasubandhah | pari 
yajnasya bhojyasya5sé bhojyavatkai587 mo588 ye5s9 kecit ta- 
trasthah pasavah somakarina 59 tesam bhaksabhaksanam | tad 
yatha | varaha-marja[ra]-mahisam 59! gakuno 59? ’nyo ’vadanini 
mamsani jamgalani ca yady asisah593 syan masi masi saddho- 
taram juhuyat | siryam te caksur gacchatu vato atmanam 
prano dyim prstham antariksam atmangair yajiam prthivim 
Sariraih vacaspate ‘chidraya vaca ’chidrayaé juhva devavrdham 
divi hotrim airayat svahe ’ti saddhotaram hutva5 praja- 
patih sarvam eve “dam utsrjed | iti hi Srutir bhavati59>|10 
(ity®96 atharvavede vaitanasiitre prayascitta-prasamge eka- 
daso “dhyayah 5% iti yajnaprdyascitte tritiyo ‘dhydyah sa- 
maptah. 

(sannayyam5%? yad udbo-) dhayeyus5%8 ced vatsa599 vayavya- 
(ya) 599 yavagva®99 sa{nnayjyam599 yajeta60 | ‘py600 ekasya[m] 





580 va fehlt bei B. 581 AC prakrti B krti 582 A 
liest statt dieser und der zwischenliegenden Worte: va krator va vayo 
vidyata; D nahyakratudyavakrator va viyo vidyate; — statt ya kratur 
vermute ich: prakrtir; méglich auch: tad yah krto va yo va *krto vidyate 
583 A prayascittir B *scitti C °scitti; D *scittim 584 A asyam; dieses 
Zitat ist fiir mich unermittelbar. 585 ].: uchiina? 586 fehlt bei B. 
587 ]. vielleicht: bhuktva 588 ].:; "mi? 589 A pe 590 BD soma- 
karinam 591 A °-maihisim BC ‘hisa; D *hisu 592 B sikuno AD 
Sakuna; zu erwarten wire: mahisinam sakunanam 593 ACD ‘Sisa; 
gemeint ist etwa: asisisuh; der Sinn des Satzes findet sich wieder z. B. 
Brahm. Pray. 77a: yadi Syeno va mam[sam] haret | anyad va sattvam 
anyad va ‘vadinam yad apal/nrksac chakunir?] iti juhuyat | jede Be- 
riihrung durch riuberische Tiere wie z. B. die Krihe ominés: AP 37. 2. 1. 
594 ABC vibrtva K.§. 6.1.36. Zur Fassung dieses Textes gegeniiber 
einer Reihe von anderen (s. Bloomfield, Conc. u.: vacaspate chidraya. . .) 
neigen unsere Mss., wie die Lesungen von A: airaya B: airayamt CD 
airayam beweisen. 595 Diese und die zwischenliegenden Worte fehlen 
bei A; D °saddhotaram hutva prajapatih 596 fehlt bei A. 597 AD 
simajyam; cf. Ap.9.1.24ff. 598 A udabodhayeyus B udbhaddoyeyus.... 
599 B vatsiyayavyathavagvasamyam C vatsavayavyayayavagvasa; D vat- 
siviyavyaya yavagva siyam; zu diesem Abschnitt vgl. Aév. 3. 13. 13 folg. 
600 AD *taith 
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dhitayam adhita dohayed | adhitabhih samsthapya 6°! dhitanam 
vatsan®2 apakrtya 692 §vah 603 samnayyena 694 yajeta 695 | sayam- 





601 A samiatha 602 A vaSanapankrtya B vatsanasakrta C... tsana- 
thakrtyah; cf. Brahm. Pray. 17 b (aiuGerst korrupt); K.S. 25. 4. 39. 603 A 
sva B éruh 604 A sanrajyena B samrajyena CD samnajyena 
605 Hierzu findet sich in dem Passus Brahm. Pray. 17a folgende, durch 
Korruption fast jedes Wortes leider verschleierte Parallele (ich zitiere 
ohne Veranderung des Textes): yadi vatsa apakrta dhayeyuh tatra na 
“dhanam vidhiyate | kim tarhi mitratveno ’padiyate tatraidam prayas- 
cittam vaks[y]amanam bhavati | vatsaprahanam kim vatsanadhane prayas- 
cittam | mrganapasinaimdhane prayascittam ma “bhid ity apakrta iti 
apikrtair dhane prayascittam |... apare tu tatra drstva tu vribin eve 
‘chanti vayavye ‘ti devata-visesa-niyamartham | yavagve ‘ti.... var- 
ttamane vatsin apakrtya punar yajete ‘ti... vayavya yavagva praca- 
ryeta|.... nirvapakalo na visasyate| tatra nimittakala eva nirvapah 
kuta etad gamyate | sayamdohartta vaksyati imdraya vribin nirvapeta 
Svobhiite tesv anunirvaped iti.... évobhitesv eva vrihi-yavesu va pra- 
krtebhyo ‘gnyadibhyo ‘nyadibhyo ‘nunirvapet | .... sannayyabhavad dhota 
nirgatayanabhyuditesti yasya sanniyyam candrama abhyuditi darsa- 
nat |... vgl. oben 2.1 u. Brahm. Pray. 22a: sayamdoham iti samastata 
yam doham iti samasta-siyamdohasya pahare dose va dvaidhe dohanam (!) 
avayavapaharasesena yaiga eva bhavati| atha dvaidham dohane prasrute 
tatra dugdhasu vatsi-pakiranidi dvitiyasyim kubhyam dohah kartta- 
vyah | ekasya dvayoh pasiinam va ekatra dugdhasu vatsapakaranady 
anyasyam tavatyo dugdhasese dvaidham dohayet | dvaidham dugdhe adya- 
sya siyamdohasyo ’palanobhayoh pracirah karttavyah |.... Bl.22b: yadi 
sayamdoha arttim niyad indraya vrihin nirvapeta .... yadi sayamdohe 
vatsi dhayeyuh pratardcharttih syat tatra vayavya purodasau karttavyau | 
sayamdoha-pratardohe dhite purodasau vayavya ca yadi sayamdoha 4rttir 
iti vrihayo nirupta vijianam pirva vatse dhite indraya vrihin yavan va... 
nirvapah karttavyah | yady ubhav aimdram pamcasaravam odanam pacet | 
yady ubhav iti prakrtau saiyamdohapratardohau tau pratyavamrsyete | 
yady ubha[v a]rtti[m] niyetam .. ity arthah | tatre ‘dam prayascittam pam- 
casaravam odanam pacet| yad iha vidhiyate yavagih purodasah paiica- 
Sariivo va sarvaskanne naste duste ve ‘ty asya yavad indraye ‘ti yama- 
rtham ahamdrayajino ‘pi ‘ndraryigivacanadyah prakrto yogo yavagi 
purodasah pajicasaravo va tat-sambamdho yaga syat | — Bl. 24a: yasya 
sanniyyam havis candrama abhyudiyat vatsan u pratinudet sayamdohe 
haviratamcanam vrato yathikalam yajeta.... Bl. 25a: dhite [*]dhitesv 
arttigate va vatsin apakrtya punar yajet| cf. unten 5. 3 und Brahm. 
Pray. 26b: yasya sannayyam candrama abhyudita abhyuditasya ‘nantaram 
pasukamo ‘mavasyam istva tisnim sarvan vatsin apakaroti... cf. Agn. 
Pray.6b: vatsanam dhane vayave yavagiin | sannayya-rtham apakrtanam 
vatsinam pane(m) vayu-devatya yavagin niripya tayaé yastavyah sarva- 
pane etat priyascittam | pita-Sistam eva havisah paryamtam cet | vyahrti- 
homa eva na yavaguh| yavagva yagam krtva punar yagah karttavyah | 
vgl. Agv. Pray. 3a: sannayyartham apakrtanam sarvapane vayudevatyam 
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doham 66 ced 606 apahareyuh © pratardoham dvaidham krtva 
‘nyatarat sayamdohasthane krtvo *bhabhyam yajeta 67 | pra- 
tardoham ®°S ced®8 apahareyuh sayamdoham dvaidham 9 
krtva ‘nyatarat®!® pratardohasthane krtvo *bhabhyam yaje- 
to®11 | *bhau ced dusyeyatam aindram paiicasaravam ®!2 oda- 
nam®!2 nirupya®!s ~gneyena pracaryai “ndrena ‘nupraca- 
red uttarim upo ’sya(to) v(ad)o *bhabhyam yajeta | sarvani 
ced dhavimsy apahareyur dusyeyur®!4 va “jyena ca devata 





yavagim nirupya Srapayitva yastavyam | sa tvam no... (RV. 8. 26. 25) 
isanaya prahutim yas... (RV. 7. 90. 2); vajy asi va° (RV. 10. 56. 3) iti 
yajyanuvakye | avadana-paryaptene ’stva punar yajeta | 
606 A sayayamdoham veksasvahareyuh B sayamdoha cadepahareyuh 
607—61t Diese und die inzwischenliegenden Worte fehlen bei D. 67 Brahm. 
Pray. 68a: tatha ‘nyataranase ekam api sa pirva{m] dvaidbitkrtya nir- 
mathya ity eke; — zu dem ganzen Passus Ath. Pray. 4. 1 vgl. Ap. S. 9. 
1. 21 ff.; ef. Asv. Pray. 17b: sayamdohe naste pratardoham dvidha vi- 
bhajyai “kam bhagam atamcya tabhyam yagam kuryat || pratardohe naste 
tad-devatyam purodasam krtva yagah || amiksanaée ‘py etat || tasyah pra- 
tardoha-vikaratvat || amiksim eva utpadya taya yajete ‘ti kecit || vajina- 
nase ajyena yagah || sinnayye ubhaya-dose aimdram pamcasaravam oda- 
nam garhapatye Srapayitva tene ‘mdra-yagah || atra sarva-prayascittam 
visnu-smaranam ca karyam | 608 A pratardhi cen 609 A cedvai- 
dham B dvaidhyam C dvaidham 610 A *nyatarata 611 A yajiieto 
B yajete 612 A paficaéaravodanam; cf. Agy. 3. 10. 27; K. S. 25. 5. 2; 
s. auch unten in 4. 4. 613 ABC niripya* D setzt mit dem 
korrupten Passus wieder ein: tau bhau ce dusyen ma tam aimdram 
pamcasaravam odanam niripya 614 Brahm. Pray. 7a bringen folgende 
Klassifizierung des rituell Unreinen: dustam trividham varnayanti|.... 
jatidustam Asrayadustam samsargadustam ca| jatidustam palamdu-grm- 
janaka-"di | .... aSrayadustam anaryadi-parigrhitam tatra ‘pi miecha- 
“dibhir anaryaih saha samvyavahara .... samsargadustam mala-dibbih | 
. evam adibhir upahatam dravyam apo “bhyavaharet | apah pratiga- 
mayet || vgl. ibid. 7b: .....tad va praksepya tatrai vo ‘dakam Asiiicet..... 
ibid. 8a: atha patrany apo *bhyavahared iti varttate ... nirlikhed daru- 
mayam ... nistapen marttikam | adbhih sauvarna-rajatam samsodhayed 
iti Sesah | athava nirlikhed iti varttate | nirlekhanam ca samsodhanam 
marttikesya nistapanam sauvarna-rajatasya ‘dbhir eva samSodhanam | iti 
upasargah | — Uber den Begriff des Substituts findet sich ibid. 
Bl. 9a folg. eine Auseinandersetzung. Nachdem cine Stellvertretung des 
Opferfeuers und des Opferherrn als ausgeschlossen hingestellt ist (Bl. 9a: 
agner na pratinidhih svaminas ca pratinidhir na ‘sti | samavayat | yo hi 
yajate sa eva phalena sambadhyate | tasmad yajamanasya pratinidhir na 
‘sti |) sagt der sehr korrupte Passus, in interessanter Weise den Begriff 
yatha masa (!)-mastra-kodrava-"di 
yasya yam(?) samyogah | sarvatrai va pratisidhyate | ayajiiiya vai masah | 
ayajhiyah kodrava iti... und ibid. 10a: atha yajiliyam anapratinidheyam 
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yajeta 15 | *tha “nyam adosam istim tanvita(m | a)po dustam 616 
abhyavahareyur®!7 | brahmanair abhaks[y]a{m] dustam havir | 
bhitam *'!8 ced ajyam skanded®!8 bhipataye®%!Y svahe °ti®!9 
tribhir pradeSair dio mimaya tad yajamano devan ®?° janam620 
agann 620 ity 620 anusaigo®?! | yajiasya tvi pramaye ‘ti 
eatasrbhih parigrhniyat | yajiasya tva pramayo-’nmaya- bhi- 
maya pratimaya (paridadema) 6? svahe®?? *ty | anutpitam 





yatha palasasya paribhadrakah | asvatthasya gardabhindah khadirasya 
kadira(!) bhavati simanyena tu kvacit tatas tesim aparigrahah | anyatra 
‘coditatvat pratisiddhasya ca masade(!) aparigraha eva tatra ‘nugrahika 
ukta-vriha(!)-vava(!)-purodasasya tesim alabhe tusavatinam tamdulavati- 
nam osadbinam purodasan kurvamti masadi-varjam iti....; vgl. auch 
ibid. 28a: sarvaskanne naste duste va yathapirvam punah samskarauam | 
und die ganz verderbte Stelle 29b: dsannesu havihsu sarvasmin duste 
dugdhe va naste va sarvam samsodhya vatsipakaranidi-sadyahkriya 
sodasa-darvidhmapimdapitrya ... vedyah samskarah krta eva | mrt pra- 
diyate | dyatir anumamtranam .naé ‘gnihotram dobadi siddham | vedam 
krtva(?) paristaranadipatrayogah siddham anyat | Vgl. auch K. S. 25. 4. 
13 folg., — verunreinigtes Wasser wird weggegossen: AP 37. 18.1. Das 
nirlekhanam resp. samSodhanam der Opferinstrumente erfolgt mit der 
Hand: [Suddhir| yajfiapatranam panina yajiiakarmani (Agnip. 156. 4). 

615 ef, Ap. 9. 15. 14f. 616 cf. Brahm. Pray. Bl. 6b: dustam apo 
‘bhyavaharet | und BI. 7a: tatha ca dharmasastre | vasi Sukram asrg 
majji vin mitram karnavin nakhah | slema-’Sru disika(?) svedo dvadasai 
‘te nrnfim malah || cf. K. S. 25.5.9 folg., vgl. Anm. 58 und die dort zitierten 
Stellen. 617 ASy. Pray. 17a folg.: vyapannam havir jale viniksipet |] 
tatra “jyena svistakrt || prayaja-"dy-anga-havir-nase tu tad dhavir ut- 
padyate na yajeta || na tatra ‘gnyanvadhanadi punah prayogah 
618 Nur verstindlich als Korruptel einer ilteren Fassung von Ap. 9. 
15. 17: yad dryainaim abhojaniyam syan na tena yajeta; — statt bhutam 
l.: pitam? vgl. unten: anutpitam 619 A skandet tad adbhitayeye 
svahe “ti B made skande ced bhitamyeye cet svahe ‘ti CD skamde 
ced bhiipataye cet svahe “ti; vgl. Ap. 9. 13. 6, 7; 14. 28. 6. 620 A 
deviam janmamga nityam B devim janmagamnityam CD devam 
janmamgam nityam; dieser Vorschrift entspricht genau Ap. 9. 13. 5. 
621 Brahm. Pray. 30b: devaii janam agan .... iti skanham abhimamtrya 
po ninayet | Asv. Pray. 9a: athe ’sti-madbye havisim skannam abhi- 
mrset | devaii janam agan yajiias....ambhaso (Aév. 3, 13. 15). bhipataye 
svaha bhuvanapataye svaha bhitanam pataye svaha yajiiasya tva pramayo 
‘nmaya “*bhimaya pratimaya drapsas caskamda ceti (RV. 10.17. 11)..... 
Auch des Uberlaufens des Opfermuses wird gedacht: Av. Pray. 16a: 
carau Srapyamane pragdisi tapad utsikte....daksinatag ced.... pascac ced 
..+. uttaratas cet.... yugapat sarvatas cet ... vidiksu [cet]... || utsiktam 
carum apyayati || 622 So BC; A liest: yajiiasya tva pramadanmaya- 
‘bhimaya paridadema svahe ’ty. Bl.’s. Index verzeichnet nur: yajiasya tva 
pramayonmayabhimaya pratimaya, so auch die wahre Meinung der korr. 
Fassung von D; -vgl. Aév. 3. 13.15; zu vgl. ist ferner: Ap. 9. 13. 6. 
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ced ajyam skanded 623 vittam 624 pranam 624 dadyat625 | tatho 
‘tpitam 626 utpiyamanam ced ghrtam®2?7 dadyad atho ‘tpi- 
tam ®28 utpiyamanam ced ghrtam *®29 pranam dadyad®3° deva- 
tantare 65! ced 3! ghrtam °3! | ahutilopavyatydse 632 | tvam no 
agne | sa tvam na®3} | iti sarvaprayascittam 634 juhuyat | 
tvam no agne varunasya vidvan® > devasya hedo ’vayasi- 
sisthah | yajistho vahnitamah SoSucano visva dvesimsi pramu- 
mugdhy asmat | sa tvam no agne ’vamo bhavoti nedistho 
asy& usaso vyustau | ava yaksva no varunam rarano vihi 
mrdikam suhavo na edhi svahe *ti| devata-vadine yajya- 
‘nuvakya-vyatyadsa °36 *nimnata 36-prayascittanim va°3? yady 





623 ABskamdet Cskande 62%cf. Ap.9.13.1. 625 cf. Man. $. 3.1.2.1. 
Auch die Verunreinigung der Schmelzbutter verlangt Siihne (Agv. Pray. 17 b): 
ajyo-’pahatau tajjale praksipya ‘nyat samskrtya tena pracarah || ; vgl. ibid. 
18a: avattadvy-avadina-"deh Slemadina nase punar dyatanad eva ’vadiya 
sarvaprayascittam krtva yastavyam || eka-dvy-ady-avadana-vaikalyene ‘stva 
tvan no agne sa tvan no agne (Ap. 9. 12.4) ity etabhyam sruvahuti hutva 
punar avadaya yajete ‘ty uktam prayascitta-camdrikayam || 626 D anu- 
putam 627 A unklar; BC vrtam; cf. M.S. 1. 4. 13. 628 A *tpiiyam 
629631 Diese und die inzwischenliegenden Worte fehlen bei D. A ve 
vittam B va cica C ve cinva 630 ef. Ap. 9.13.2 yady utpitam citram 
deyam. Diels ist urspriinglich der Sinn des hier giinzlich korrumpierten 
Passus gewesen. 631 A evatamtaravedvittam B devatanaimnarecac- 
cittam C devatiimtare cec cittam; so D, jedoch: *tara cec... 632 Das 
Zuviel oder Zuwenig bei dem Hersagen von Mantra erheischt Siihne 
(Agv. Pray. 18a): asravana-pratyasravana-vasatkaresu mamtramtara-nyina- 
‘tireke sati asravitam atyasravitam (Ap. 3. 11. 2) ity adhvaryuh sruvena 
juhuyat | Des Ausfalls des ganzen Agnihotra-Opfers wird gedacht in 
Agn. Pray. 10b: prasangad dhomam lopaprayascittam likhyate | ekasya 
dvayor bahiinim api vichede caturgrbitam manasvatyad juhuyat | aneka- 
‘gnihotra-’tipatti-nimittam manasvatya caturgrhitam hosyami ‘ti samkalpya 
‘gnim vibrtya manasvati[r] juhuyat | kecid yavamtah kala- [l.: la?] homena 
vichinnaés tavato(m) ekaikam kalam prati(!) ekaiko homah karttavyah | 
na manasvaty-ivrttih | paksahoma-nyayena tan homan kurydad iti praya- 
Scitta-pradipe | devatavadina- 
yajya-nuvakya-mamtra-karma-viparyase ‘namnata-prayascitt.... apadi 
tvam no agne sa tvam no agna .... bhinna-krama-yogo(!)-viparydsah .. 
cf. ,karmaviparyasah” oben in 3. 4. — devataviparyasa: K. §. 25. 5. 19. 
634 CD °prayascittim cf. hierzu Ap. 9. 16. 10. 635 RV. 4.1.4. 636 A 
*tyasenatyata B °tyasenimnatah C ‘tyasemnatyata D °tyasenvamniata; 
vgl. Asv. 3. 13. 14. K. S. 25. 5. 19. 637 vygl. Adv. Pray. 17 b: yagat 
prag dhotur yajya-nuvakya-viparyase sati und ibid.: krte tu yage 
anuvakya-viparyasa-jate prayascittam eva na tu yaga-’bhyasah || yajyayam 
api avihita-devatayam tad-devatyayam anyadevatyayim va vihita-devata- 
“desam krtva vihitam eva devatam dhyayan yadi vasat kuryan na tada 
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rkto®S *bhy abadhah syad®3S bhir janad iti girhapatye 
juhuyad | yadi yajusta om bhuvo janad iti daksinagnau juhuyad | 
yadi simata om svar janad ity ahavaniye juhuyad | yady 69 
anajnata brahmata om bhir bhuvah svar janad om ity aha- 


vaniya eva juhuyad 639 ajyabhagante sve 49 devatém Ava- 
hayisyan yasyai (va) havir niruptam syat tato-ntaya yajeta 
“jyasyal “tini nirupya®4! | yadi bhaginim®4? na ~vahayed °4? 
yatra smaret tatrai ‘nam upo-’tthaya ~vahya‘4 ~vapa- 
sthaine 644 yajeta®45 | barhisi skanne®4® na “driyeta | da- 


yaga-’bhyasah purvoktam prayascittam visnusmaranam ca kiryam | avibita- 
yajyam vadann avihita-devata-"dese dhyane []. ‘nam] kurvan yadi vasat 
kuryat tada purvoktam prayascittam krtva punar avadaya yajeta || svista- 
krd-anamtaram smarane Ajyene ‘tyadi pUrvavat || agnisomiyena puroda- 
Seni “gneye yage krte uktam prayascittam krtva “gneyena ‘gnisomiyaya- 
gah || sarva-prayascittam visnusmaranam ca|| cf. ibid.: devate anuvakye 
yajye va viparihrtya “jye avadane havisi va | devata-viparyaisa avahana- 
“disu vyutkramah | anuvakya-viparyaso ‘nyadiyam anyasya ‘nubriiyat | 
evam yajya-viparyasah | Ajya-viparyaso jauhavau-"pabbrtayor ity Adi | 
avadina-viparyisah pirvardhat pirvardhat pirvam ity adi | havir-vipa- 
ryaso nirvapadi | yage ca ‘nyadiyasyaé ‘nyasya yagah | etesim madhye 
anyatara-nimitte sati prayascittam kartavyam | yad vo deva .... nidhe- 
tana svihe ‘ti (Ap. 3. 11.2) tisthann ajyahutim hutva janv acya bhir iti 
girhapatye juhuyad yadi yajusto bhuva iti daksinagnau | vgl. dazu ferner 
Stellen wie Aév. Pray. 9b: atha ’vahana-"disu devatinam viparyase yajyanu- 
vakyaviparyase va juhi-’pabhrd-dhruva-"jyanam paryase va ptrvardba- 
*yadana-samaye aparardha-"dy-avadane va havir-viparyase va yad vo deva 
atipatayani..... (Aév. 3, 13. 18) ity ajyahutim brahma juhuyat |} tasmai 
yajamano mukhyam dhanam dadyat || yagat prag yajya-nuvakya-viparyasa- 
jhane prayascittam krtva punah samuccarya yagah karyah || yagana- 
mtaram jiane prayascittam eva | Uber die Vertauschung der Opfermate- 
rialien sprechen auch Asy. Pray. 16a: juhi-’pabbrd-dhruva-’jyanam vi- 
paryase vad vo deva iti sruvahutim brahma jubuyat || tasmai yajamano 
mukhyam dhanam dadyat|; vgl. ibid. 16b: havisim viparyaseno ‘dvasane 
brahma yad vo deva iti plrvavaj juhuyat || tasmai yajamano mukhyam 
dhanam dadyat || kapalanudvasane (?) adhvaryur asravayati cet tada gnaye 
vaisvanaraya pirnahutih |! 

638 A rcobhyabadhasya B rktobhyabadha syad om C rcobhyatvadha 
syid om D rcobhyabadha syad om; 639 AD lassen diese und die 
inzwischenliegenden Worte aus; vgl. Gop. Br. 1. 3. 3. 640 ].: sva-°? 
641 D niripya 642 A bhagininim navahayed B bhagininavahayed 
Brahm. Pray. 36a: bhaginim cen na “vabayet | bhago asya ‘sti “ti mam- 
trarthiya iti bhagini yasya nirvapah krtah éastrena yagas coditah sa bha- 
_gini tam cen navahayet......... ef. Aéy. Pray. 18a: hota yastavyam devatam 
anavabye ‘taram karma yadi kuryat tada yatrai va smaret tatrai vo ‘tthaya 
tam devatam Avahayet || na mamdra-svara-niyamah || manase ‘ty eke || yvady 
asthaninim Aavahayet tada nigamesu tam nigamayet || sthaninim ca ‘dhva- 
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ksinena ced yajeta ‘rddharcat®47 pratistham dadyat | puro- 
dase dufhjsrite®48 sarpisy annam catuhSaravam odanam 
brahmanebhyo dadyat®49| tatas tam eva punar nirvapet | 
purodase viksame 5° yato 650 ’sya *ksimah 61 syat tato 
yajeta >? | dvesyaya tam dadyad daksinam ca®53 | puro- 


ryus ca yagakale caturgrhitena dhrauvajyena yastavyam yajet || tad-deva- 
tye yajyanuvakye hotra pathaniye |} anumamtranam yajamanena || tato 
visnusmaranam || viparyasena ~vahane brahma pirvavad yad vo deva iti 
juhuyat || tasmai yajamano mukhyam dhanam dadyat || cf. Agn. Pray. 16a: 
sthininim anivahya devatam upotthaya “vahayen manase ‘ty eka Ajyena 
‘sthaninim yajet | yadi kasmim$ cit karmani yastavya[m] devatam ana- 
[va]hyai ‘vo ‘ttaram uttaram uttaram karma kuryat tada yavati gate 
smarati tad evo [l.: ’aivo] ‘potthaya ~vahayet | yady asthaninim pramadad 
aivahayet tada ‘sminn eva kramena tim Ajyena yajet | nigamesu ca niga- 
mayet | 643 A bahya 644 BC vapasthaine 645 A yajed B yajetta; 
Aéy. 3, 18. 19 ef. Ady. Pray. 17b: anubrahi ’ty atra bhaginy-ullekhe 
hotary api bhaginim puro ‘nu va vadati prag vadanat smarane sati catur- 
grhitena dhruvajye yagah karttavyah || avadana-’namtaram smarane saty 
abhaginim istva punar avadaya bhaginya yagah karyah || 648 Agy, Pray. 
12b: upari sthapitam sakhe-’dhma-barhir-aidi yady adhastat patati tada 
brahmapratistha-manaso brahmavaco brahma-yajiianim havisim Ajyasya 
ca ‘tiriktam mamtrena pirvavat samsthapyaé ~jyam samskrtya sruk- 
sruvam sammrjya tenaiva mamtrena svahakaramtena “havaniye ‘dhva- 
ryuh sruva-"hutim juhuyat || yajiaya brahmana idam || Ajya-bhaga- 
*‘pamtaram sthalyajyena hutva visnu-smaranam kuryat || sakhe-’dhma-bar- 
hih-prastara- veda-paristarana-pavitra-vidhrti-paridhy-upavesa-"di-dravya- 
nim daha-"dini nase (cf. oben in 2. 5.)’ vin-mitra-"dy-upahatau va 
‘dhvaryus taj-jativam anyad vidhaya svasthine niyojayet || tata ajyam 
samskrtya “jya-bhaga-namtaram va sruvahuti juhuyat | tvam agne ayasi 
(Ap. 9. 12. 4) *sajam svaha || agnaye yasa idam || prajapate na ‘nam sva- 
ha || prajaé *idam tato visnusmaranam || pavitra-nase mimdadi-gano praya- 
Scittam ity uktam prayascitta-pradipe || ajya-’valokana-’namtaram etat 
prayascittam tat-prak mimda-gana iti kecit |] sa cai ‘gre vaksyate || sarvada 
samuccayo va || idhma-barhisoh prayaja-nuyajanam ca nytna-'tireke.... 

647 AD ¢*rddharatrat 648 cf. Brahm. Pray. 31b: yasya purodasau 
duhsrtav iti brahmanoktam prayaécittam pradhanesv eva tad bhavati | 
gemeint ist M. S. 1. 4. 13. 649 of, Ap. 9. 15, 18; Ady. 3. 14, 1. 
650 A viksamepato B viksabheyato cf. M. 8S. 1. 4, 13. 651 A ksama 
BCD ksaimam 652 cf, oben 2.1; vgl. Aév. 3.14.2 und Brahm. Pray. 32a: 
atha yasya purodaéau ksayata iti Srutidarsanat pindapitryajiadisu punah- 
samskara eva karttavya ity uktam | Agn. Pray. 16a: havisi duhérte catuh- 
Saravam odanam brahmanan bhojayet | yada havir apakvam bhavati tada 
tenai *va havisi tat karma samapya catuhSarava-parimitam vrihibhir 
odanam paktva caturo brahmanan bhojayet | daksinagnim vihrtya ta- 
sminn odanam paktve “ty apastambah | 653 Agn. Pray. 17b: ksame 
Sistene ’stva punar yajeta| ekadeSa-dagdhe prayascittam na bhavati | 
[yada] *vadana-paryaptam na ‘sti cet tada tenaiva miatra-’pacirenaiva 
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daSe sarvaksime nirvapanaprabhrtyam udahrtya 64 | ka- 
pale ®55 nasta °56 ekahayanam dadyad 657 | dhata dadhatu pituh 





yagah karttavyah | tantram samapya punar-viharand-"di tasyaiva yagah 
karttavyah | avadana-dvaya-paryaptam aksama-dravyam asti cen naiva 
prayascittam | idam ekadesam adagdhasya laksanam | asese punar-avrttih | 
aSesa-dagdhe punar-avrttih karya | sarva-dagdha ity abhiprayah | punarya- 
ga-punaravrtyor ayam visesah | varttamina-karma(m) samapya punar Adi- 
ta eva “rabhya ‘mtatah kriya punar-yagah | punar-avrttis tu varttamana- 
prayoge nastasya havisah punar-utpadanam iti punar-utpaditena havisa 
sa eva prayogah samipayitavyah | ayam anayor visesah | 
Sistene ‘st{[vje ‘ty asmin prayoge yi daksina sa dvestre datavya | 

654 A nudahatya B mudahyatya C ‘hrtya 655 Diese und die dazwischen- 
liegenden Worte fehlen bei D. 656 B neste ACD naste; cf. Ait. Brahm. 
7.9: yadi kapalam nasyet... aSvibbyam dvikapadlam purodasam nivapet | 
657 Agy. 3. 13. 9; cf. Asv. Pray. 8a: purodasa-Srapanam adrabhya kapalo- 
‘dvasana-paryantam kapale nasta idam (nimlich: agnaye vaisvanariya 
purnahutih) eva priayascittam || udvasanad irdhvam na dosah || patra- 
“sadani-"disrapanad arvak kapala-bhedane giyatrya éataksaraya sam- 
dadhami ‘ti (Asv. 3.14.10) samdhaya *bhinno gharmo anusamtarantu 
| ee prati dadhmo yad atra svaha yajiio *pyetu devan (ibid.) iti 
maintrabhyam apsu niksipet || evam Sva-"dibhir ghratany api kapalani 
purva-mamtrabhyam apsu niksipet | anyani mrnmayani patrani bhinnani 
aguci-sambamdhini va bhimir bhimim again bhidyatam (A. s. 
3.14. 12) iti mamtrena ‘psu niksipet || baudhaiyana-"carya-vide kapala- 
nudvasane adhvaryur asravayati cet tadé ‘gnaye vaisvanaraya pirnabutih | 
Asy. Pray. 14b: purodaéa-Srapanid irdhvam api kapalo-’dvasana-pary- 
amtam kapale naste isty-asaktau srucam dvadasa-grhitena caturgrhitena va 
purayitva juhuyat | agnaye vaisvanaraya svahe ‘ti || agnaye [vais]vanaraye 
‘dam° || patra-"sidana-"di yivac-chrapanam kapala-bhedane gayatrya tva 
Sataksaraya samdadhamiti samdhaya bhinno gharmo — anusamcarantu 
(Agv. 3.14.10) || trayastrimgad devan (ibid.) iti mamtrabhyam apsu praksipet | 
evam Svadibhir aghratani kapalani pirvamamtrabhyam apsu praksipet || 
tatah kapala-’ntaram proksanadi krtva yojayet || sarvaprayascittam visnu- 
smaranam ca kuryat || yathokta-samkhya-dhiko-’padhane nyino-’padhane 
va kapalanim parasparam samyai-melana- bhave va ‘mgula-dvayo-’rdhva- 
praminabhave va “jyabhaga-namtaram adhvaryur vyabrtibhih sruvahutir 
juhuyat | kapalo-’padhanakale nihitéa-mgare purodaso-padhanat pirvam 
anugate manasvatim ahavaniye hutva punah kapalesy amgiram nida- 
dhyat | anyani mrnmayani patrany akrta-prayojanani bhinnani asuci-sam- 
bamdhini va bhimir bhimim again ... bhidyataém iti mamtrena ‘psu ksi- 
pet || sarva-prayascittam krtva pirvavat patra-ntaram yojayet || yasmin- 
kasmims-cid darumaye patre tat-sthdne ‘nyan nidhaya bhir ayur me 
dharayata pranam me dharayata prajim me dharayata pasiin me dha- 
rayata dyuh pranah prajah pasavah parasidhyerann (TS.3.1.8.1) ity abhi- 
mamtrya mimdadi-ganena dvadasa-grhitena srucam pirayitva jatavedasi 
sunavima-soma mano jyotir (Aév. 2. 5. 14) [iti] dvabhyam tisrbhir maha- 
vyahrtibhir juhuyad esa durgadi-ganah | durgadi-ganena hutva bhimir 
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pitanasto 65S gharmo visvayur yato jatas tato ’py avaim °59 svahe 
ti juhuyat®5 | kapale bhinne gayatrya tva Sataksaraya sam- 
dadhami °ti®®? samdhaya dhata dadhatv ity eva juhuyad | 
agneya[m] ekakapalam nirvaped Asvinam dvikapalam vaisna- 
vam trikapalam saumyam catuhkapalam‘®*! | naste bhinne ca 
bhargavo hota 62 kitaé-vapannam 662 sannayyam madhya- 
mena parnena mahi dyaur®63 ity antahparidhidege ni- 
nayen 664| mahi dyauh prthivi ca na imam yajiam mimi- 





bhimim ity ahavaniye praharet || patra-madhye jaladau varttamina idam 
prayascittam || kevala-pitrabhede ahavaniye prasya mimdadir eva na 
bhir ayur ma ity uktam prayascittam camdrikayam || cf. Agn. Pray. 14 b: 
kapale naste ‘nudvasite “bhyaSravite vi | udvasanat pirvam kapdlasya 
‘Suci-samsarga-nimittam | yesam Srapand-namtaram udvasanam tesim 
anudvasite kapale saty asravanadi krtam ced ubhaye| nimittayor anya- 
tara-nimitte sati vaiSvanarestih karya | 
658 Man. S. 3. 1. 25. 659 ], agam = agan 660 Ap. S. 
9, 13, 8. Agv. 3.14.10. M.S. 1.4.13. A wiederholt ksime yato sya ksa- 
mam syat tato yajeta dvesyayatam dadyad daksiném ca purodase; cf. 
Brahm. Pray. 32b: yadi kapalam bhidyeta giyatrya tva éataksaraya sam- 
dadhamiti samdhayo *padadhyat 661 ef. K. §, 25. 5. 1.— Brahm. Pray. 
33a sehen noch folgende Méglichkeit vor: dvayo[h kapalayor] bhinnayo[r]} 
bahinam cai ‘vam eva prthak samdhayo ‘padhanam ekaikasya tatha 
praksepah kecid icha(m) ichamti yato jatam tad apy aryo(?) tayato jate 
tad apy agatam(?) yato jatani tad apy agur iti ye tu madhyama-puru- 
sena pracaramti tad apy aga svahe ti... 33b: atha yasya kapailam 
nasyati “ti (vgl. M.S. 1. 4.13) praksalya(?) yada tat(?) havih samtisthe(t] 
tatha-'gnaye vaiSvanaraya dvadasakapalam nirvaped iti.... 34a: nastadhi- 
gatam kapalam apsu prahared iti varttate visvayur jato(?) tatam tad 
apy aga svahe ‘ti... mamas te rudra ity anumamtranam. — vgl. Agn. Pray. 
17a: kapalam bhinnam anapavrtta-karma gayatrya ... samdadhami ‘ti 
samdhaya ‘po ‘bhyavahareyuh |; purodasa-srapanat prak kapala-bhede gaya- 
trya tva .... *mi ‘ty anena mamtrena samdhanaka-dravyaih samdhanam 
krtva “bhinno gharmo jiradanur yata arttas (nach Agy. 3. 14.10) tad 
yajiio *pyetu devan (Aégy. 8. 3. 14. 10, ef. Ap. 9. 13. 9) iti 
dvabhyam apo “bhyavahareyuh | evam apalidha *bhiksiptesu | svadibhir 
abhiksiptani tad-asana-"dibhir abhyasya ‘Suci-sambamdhani kapalany abhi- 
nnany apy evam kuryat | abhinno gharma ity adi purvavat | tato vaiSvanare- 
stih | ata eva ‘nyani mrnmayani | kapalebhyo ‘nyani mrnmayani bhinnany 
abhinnani ca| bhimir bhimim agan mata... bhidyatam ity apa eva 
bhyavaharet 662 A hotyatakitabbih na D hotakidyadyannam; ef. Ap. S. 
9.2.5; vgl. oben Anm, 119. 663 RV. 1. 22. 13. 664 A niyen B ni- 
nayeta © ninayet; Agv. 3.10. 23f. Ap.S. 9.2.4; — ef. Agn. Pray.5b: yadi 
havi{h]su muhyeyuh patrya tamayaé vibhajya “nupUrvena pracared ity 
evam devayanih (l.: *yonih) | bhinna-siktani ca|.... prajapate na tvad 
etany anya (RV. 10. 121. 10) iti valmikavapayaim (va) sannayyam dustam 
madhyamena palasa-parnena juhuyat |..... anena svahakarantena mam- 
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ksatam | piprtam no bharimabhih®® svahe ‘ti | prak prayaje- 
bhyo 66 *ngaram barhisy adhiskanden®*7 namas te astv dya- 





trena valmikadvare prasimcet | apsu va tisnim | visyamdama(da)nam 
mahi dyauh .... ity antahparidhidese nirvapeyuh | 
665 ef. Aiv. Pray. 16a: sinnayyam paka-samaye kumbhim atitya bahih 
patati cet tada tat patram|ta]re adaya paridhi-dese mahi dyauh prthivi ca 
na ity anena ninayet || sarvaprayascittam krtva ’vasistena yajet || sarva-nase 
punar-doha-"di || imiksa-yage ‘py etat samanam ]] tasyah payo-vikaratvat || 
666 I) prayajebhyam 4 pura prayajebhyo 
bahisparidhy angarah skandet ... vg]. Brahm. Pray. 34a: yadi prak praya- 
jebhyo bahihparidhy amgara skandet tam abhimamtrayeta adhvaryu[m] 
ma “himsir ity evam adibhih purastad daksinatah pascaid uttarata iti 
mamtravisesair uktam abhimamtranam | yasyam disi skanno bhavati 
tatra yo ‘vahito mamtrah tenaiva *bhimamtranam bhavati | anyesim 4di- 
tyam purastat paridadhatity aparimanatvad adityasya purastat skanne 
prayascittam na bhavati.. . 34b: yadi bahavo ‘mgara bahisparidhi 
skanna bhavamti tada *bhimamtranadi-praksepamtam karma prthak kartta- 
vyam abhihomas tu sad ete ce “ti abhijuhotiti brahmaprayascittani 
sruvena juhoti ’ti; vgl. auch oben 2. 6 und Aéy. Pray. 16a: prak praya- 
jebbyah paridhi-desid bahir yady amgarah patati purastat tada brahma 
tam amgaram sruva-damdena nidadhyat || ma tapo ma yajias tapan ma ya- 
jiiapatis tapan || namas te asty ayate namo rudraya te namo yatra nisi- 
dasi adhvaryum ma himsir yajamainam ma himsir iti || yadi daksinatah 
patet sa eva sruvadamdena nidadhyat || ma tapo °si brahmanam ma him- 
sir yajamanam ma himsir iti|) yadi pascat patet tada.... hotaram ma 
himsir patnim ma himsir yajamanam ma himsir iti || yady uttaratah patet 
agnidhram ma.... yajamanam ma... iti || athainam anupra- 
haret || aham yajiiam dadhe nirrter upasthat ...mamadanta iha no 
deva..... yacchate ‘ti || prahrtam amgaram abhijuhuyat | sahasra-srago 
vrsabho jatavedi... pratikah | ma no himsid dhimsito na tva jahami gopo- 
gam ca no viraposam ca no yaccha svahe ‘ti|| tatah sarva-prayascittam 
visnusmaranam ca || cf. Agn. Pray. 18a folg.: prak prayajebhyo ‘mgaram 
bahisparidhi nirvrttam sruvadamdana (1.: *damdena) *bhinidadhyat | yadi 
prayajebhyah prag bahisparidhy amgaram gachet tada sruva(m)-dandena 
pidayet | paridhi-grahanam deso-’palaksana-'rtham | na paridhi-praharano- 
‘ttaram eve ‘ti niyamah | ma tapo ma yajhas tapan ma yajiiapatis tapas | 
namas te astv ayate namo rudra parayate namo yatra nisidasi | iti prati- 
digam japitva tato (yadi) purastac ced adhvaryu[m] ma himsi[r] yaja 
[l.: *jiam] ma himsir yaja[manam] ma himesir iti | yadi pascad dhotaram 
ma himsi[r} patpim ma himsir yaja[manam] ma himsir iti | yady uttarata 
agnidhram ma himsir yaja[manam] ma himsir iti| pratidisam pirva- 
mamtra-sesah | athai ‘nam anuprah{arjed aham yajiiam dadhe. 
§arma yachate “ti tam abbijuhuyat sahasrasriigo vrsabho jatavedah stoma- 
‘prstho gbrtavin supratikah | ma no himsid dhimsito na tva jahami gopo- 
sam Ca no viraposam ca yacha (Aéyv, §. 1.12.37) svahe “ti| Dieses Zitat 
ist ein besonders deutlicher Beleg dafiir, dai die Agn. Pray. die Mantra 
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te 668 namo astu parayate | namo yatra nisidasi®69 *ty abhima- 
ntrya “ham yajiam dadhe nirrter upasthat *7° tam devesu pari- 
dadami vidvan | suprajés tvam Satam hi mamadanta iha no 
deva mahi Sarma yachate “ty adaya sahasrasriga 67! ity 
anuprahrtya | ma no mahantam®??| tvam no agne®73| soma- 
nam svaranam krnuhi‘74 brahmanaspate kaksivantam ya ausi- 
jah | sa tvam no ’gne®75| vrsabham carsaninam visvaripam 
adabhyam brhaspatim varenyam®76 | ud uttamam mumugdhi 
no vi pasam madhyamam crta avadhamani badhata‘77| ud 
uttamam varune ‘ty®7’S etabhir juhuyat |} 1] sarvani®79 ced 
ahutivelayam 68° patny®S! analambhuka®s? syat tam apa- 
rudhya 683 yajeta®84 | samapya ‘mo “ham asmi sa tvam 65 





in der speziellen Fassung des Adv. S. bringen; statt: ,na” liest unser 
Ms. hier und Blatt 16a: ,ne”, also doch wohl: ne ’t. 

668 A, V. 11. 2. 15. 669 Ap. 9. 2. 9. 670 Ap. 9. 2. 10. 
sit Gemeint ist wohl: AV. 4. 5. 1. 672 AV. 11. 2. 29. 673 RV, 4, 1.4. 
Brahm. Pray. 34b: saham yajiia ity anena mamtrena “drte sahasrasrmga 
ity anupraharati 674 RV.1.18.1. 67 RV.4,1.5. 676 RV.3. 62. 6. 
677 RV. 1. 25, 21. 678 AV. 7. 83. 3. 679 Korrupt! etwa: savane zu 
lesen? 680 BC ahutavelayam; Ap. 9.2.1ff. T. Br. 3.7.1.9. Die 
fast wortliche Ubereinstimmung beider Stellen ist textgeschichtlich 
bemerkenswert. 6s1 A palp 682 A analambhuki; Komm. zu Ap. 
9. 2. 1: artava-vagid sparsana-’narha 683 AC aparudhye B arupadhye 
684 K. $, 25. 11. 13 folg. bestimmen, daG die menstruierende Frau die zur 
Weihe notwendigen Geriite niederlegen und auf Sand sitzen resp. stehen, 
nach Ablauf von drei Tagen mit Wasser, dem Kuhurin beigefiigt wor- 
den ist, sich reinigen und erst alsdann zu bestimmten Diensten zugelassen 
werden soll; vgl. Asv. Pray. 18b: sitikam putravatim viméati-ratrena 
karmani karayet || masena strijanim || tatah prag yajamana eva rajasvala- 
yam api ca karmani kuryat || sitake(!) yajamanah karmakale snatva kar- 
mani kuryat ||; (vgl. auch oben Anm. 257).— Adv. Pray. 12a: anvadhana- 
dine patni rtuma|ti] cet tam vibaye ’stih || yo kramam [am]tarvedyam (?) 
udag-agram vidhaya patni-mamtran yajamano japet || etad [d]vitiya-prayo- 
ge || vikatisu (l.: vikrtisu) dvitiyo *pakramo na bhavati || upakramo-'ttara- 
kam rtumati cet sarvatra tam vibaye ’stih || prathama-prayoge ’nvaram- 
bhaniyayam vrato-’panayanad trdhvam ced rtumati tam vihaya ‘nvaram- 
bhaniyam samapya yasya “nvarambhaniya tat-karma samapayet || yatha 
“huh || isty-anvarambhaniyayam pasuke vaikrtistisu || vratad ardhvam rtum 
drstva kuryat karyam na lopayet || prosite yajamane vratye ‘hani rtumati 
cet tada pamcame hi yagah|| prosite ‘pi samkalpo-ttarakalam cet tam 
aparudhya kuryat || caturmasyesu vaisvadeva-parvano yage krte varuna- 
praghasa-"disv anvarabdhesy api malina-’mbarayam sve sve kale ‘pa- 
rudhyai "va yaga ity uktam éaradvayyam || adhane daksina-pratigrahat 
pirvam ced rtumati tada ‘gnayo laukika bhavamti|| sarvam utsrjyam 
havir apsu ksiptva punah samaya-'mtare ‘gnyadhanam kuryat | daksina- 
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iti tasya daksinam hastam anvalabhyo ‘pahvayita 6S¢ | “hutis 
ced bahisparidhi®’? skanded agnidhram ®8$ briyuh®S? sam- 
krahisyam 699 tva juhudhi *ti®9! | tasmai purnapatram da- 
dyat 92 | purodasas ced adhisrita udvijed utpated ®93 va 694 
tam udvasya barhisy asaidayet kim utpatasi kim utprosthah 695 
Santah Santer iha *gahi | aghoro yajniyo bhitva “sida sadanam 





pratigraha-namtaram ced rtumati tam aparudhya samapayet || sudhy- 
anamtaram agnibotra-"rambhah | 685 AV. 14.2.71 cf. Ap. 9. 2. 3. 
686 A *pakuvita® D °*pa[gr]hni(yi)ta° 687 ABC bahihparidhi (A 
labt dhi aus) 68s J) *dhre 689 A briiya 690 © unklar; 
wohl: sakrayisyan; denkbar ware samgrahisyan; vgl. Ap. 9. 16.1 und die 
Bestimmung in Adv. 3. 13. 16. 691 Brahm. Pray. 36b: yadi bahih- 
paridhy ahutih skamded agnidham briyat(!) etam samkasya juhudhiti...; 
der folgende Komm. liest samkaSsya... kaSyati gatyarthah; zweifellos besser 
samkasya; woOrtlich identisch mit MS. 1.4.13; cf. Man. §. 3.1.3.1 vgl. 
ASv. Pray. 9b: abuter bahisparidhi-skandane pirvavad abhimrésya “gnidhras 
tam ahutim juhuyad | yajamanas tasmai dhanyadi-pirnapatram tadanim 
eva dadyat| Agn, Pray. 16a: ahutis ced bahisparidhy Agnidhra etam 
juhuyad dhutavate pirnapatram dadyat| yadi hiyamana “hutir bahis- 
paridhi skamdet tada skanna-’bhimarsane krte agnidhras tam Adaya ti- 
snim eva juhuyat | homam krtavate agnidhraya tadinim eva yena yena 
kena cid dhanyadina rasidina va pirna-patram dadyad iti] Der Siihne 
bedarf es, wenn die geopferte Speise auf die Streu herabfillt (Av. Pray. 
18a): ahutir hiyamana yadi barhisy adhipatet tada “gnidhrah devai 
janam agan yajnah caskamde ‘ti (Ap. 9. 10. 16) tam anumamtrya tiisnim 
eva juhuyat || yajamanas tasmai dhanyddi-pirnapatram dadyat || sarva- 
prayascittam visnusmaranam ca kuryat || — oder wenn sie nicht ins Feuer 
fallt (ibid.): hute havisi anagnau patite tvam no agne sa tvam no agne 
(RV. 4. 1.4 folg.) ity etabhyam adhvaryuh sruvahuti hutva punar ava- 
daya yajeta || 692 Agy, 3. 13. 17. 693 AB utyuted 694 Ay, 
Pray. 18a sieht auch folgende, fiir die ausgebildete Kasuistik der Siihne- 
zeremonien interessante Méglichkeit vor: ekakapalah purodasah sarva- 
hutas tat-paryavarttane prayascittam || yady ekakapalah purodasah sarva- 
hutah par‘yjava[rta]te ta/t] tam adhvaryu/h) svasthine pratisthapayet || 
prajapater varttanim anuvarttasva nayantu (Ap. 9. 14.1) yajamano 
‘numamtrayate |! pratiksatre ..... namah (Ap. 9.14.2) | adhvaryuh sruvahuti 
juhuyat || askam dyaur...... prajanayatu (Ap. 9. 6.7) svaha || yajfiaye 
‘dam || askan ajani prajani prajanisimahi (Ap. 9.6.7) svaba || yajiaye 
‘dam ||; cf. Agn. Pray. 17b: yadi purodasah sphuted vo “tpated va | yadi 
purodaso bhidyat | uduched (l.: udvijed?) va tada kim utpatasi 
sadanam svam iti barhisi nidhaya tato ma himsir asminn asida 
barhisi ity abhimamtrayet | 695 ef, Ap. 9.16.11; Agv. 3, 14. 13; Aév. 
Pray. 16 b: purodagasya bhedane patane va kim utpatasi kim utprosthah 
‘Santah simter ihagahi . sadanam svam iti | barhisi nidhaya ‘bhimam- 
qrayate || tam [m]a himsir devaprerita .... barhisi ‘ti || abhimamtrya sarva- 
prayascittam juhuyat || 
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svam dsida sadanam svam | ma himsir deva presita Ajyena 
tejasai “jyasva mai nah kimcana ririso | yoga-ksemasya Santya 
asmin asida barhir iti | taptam cet karma (guno) tv®6 an- 
tariyat 696 sarvaprayascittam hutvi mo ‘dvijen 697] (na *nga 
*hutim 698 antarhitam dadyan | na ta-pa-varga-nimitta-bhavat 
pradhanalope ’ntaraye°9 vai nirvaped vyapadyeta) | Ses(ad a- 
vadyes)aS ced vyipadyeta ~jyena svistakrd-ide samapnuyat | 
samapte ced dusto7° na krtaém antaraim va vidyat punaristir 
abhyavarteta | yajio yajiasya prayascittir bhavati ti] 2 

agnyidheye samitsv ahitasu na ’gnim grhad uddhareyur na ’nyata 
ihareyur | na prayayin na ‘nugached | yadi prayayad anu- 
gached va samvatsaram samvatsarabhiprayo va yadi tvared 
brahmaudanam paktva punah samidham abhyadadhyad | agni- 
hotram ced anabhyuddhrtam SaraSarasyad7°' amum sami- 
he 702 °*ti briiyad | visyannam 73 agne7°4 tvam 795 na iti70® ju- 
huyan | madhyamena parnena mahi dyaur 797 iti798 tan 78 
(madhyame paliSaivanaparnena mahi dyaur iti7°9 tan ma- 
madhyame palasavanaparnena?!0 mahi dyaur 79 ity 798) antah- 
paridhidese ninayed7!!| [djuhyamana‘!? ced avabhi[n]dyad anya- 





696 A tvamtariya B °nvayat; D *nvamtariyat 697 A madvijeta 
BC madvijena 698 ABC *hutim 699 D mtaye 700 AD, 
duste 701 ABCD Garagara (BC ‘rat) syaid; s. auch Ap 
9. 6. 10; ef. Ady. 3. 11. 19; Saragarayat; Komm. in Brahm. Pray. 43a 
fait dies Wort onomatopoétisch auf: yady adhisritam .... Saragire 
ty eva{m] Sabdam kuryat; so auch Adv. Pray. 4a: agnihotradravyam 
adhisritam SaraSara-Sabdam karoti.... vgl. Agn. Pray. 8b: agnihotram 
SaraSarayat samosimum iti dvestaram udaharet | adhisrtam agnihotra- 
dravyam yadi sabdayet tadi “bhimamtrayeta | 702 Ap. 9. 6. 10. 
703 A vispannam B visamtam C visyamtam 704 A agnis 705 A 
tam C tvan 706 Zitiert ist: RV. 5. 24. 1. 707 RV. 1. 22. 13; 
vgl. Aéy. Pray. 4a: atho “dvasitam tapavasena visyandaminam agni- 
hotra-dravyam tada mahi dyauh prthivi ca na iti mamtrena ahavaniyasya 
bhasmamte ninayet | sthaligatena homah | tad-abhive dravyamtarena 
homah | atha bibhatse dravye madhyama-palasa-parnena valmika-vapa- 
yam prajapate na tvad etamy anya ity rce& praksipya dravyimtarena 
homah || athava tisnim praksipya dravyamtarena homah | 70s D 
ityamtam 709 Diese und die inzwischenliegenden Worte fehlen 
bei B. 710 D) palaéaparnena 711 Ap. 9. 2. 5; ef. oben Anm. 93 
und Agn. Pray. 8b: visyandamanam mahi dyauh prthivi ca na ity aha- 
vaniyasya bhasmante ninayet | visyandanam tu pirvavat| adhiérita-’va- 
sthayam pay([o]-yavagv-ady-agnihotra-dravya-visyamdanena yada ‘gnim 
prapyate tada sthali-gata-dravyo-pary udakam upasimcet| athai ‘nad 
daksinena panina *bhimréya japati | divam trtiyam devan yajiio agit 
purvahitau (Ait. Brahm. 7. 5.3)| ity etabhyam tatafh) sthaligatam apsu 
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syam sthailyam7!* dohayitva *dhisrayed7'4 | adhisriyamanam?!5 
ce[t] skanded adhisritam unniyamainam?7!* unnitam punar eva 
sannam7!7 ahutam?!7 skandet7!8 punar aniya ‘nyam7!9 do- 
hayitva *dhisrityo ‘nniya juhuyat72° | pracinam ced dhriyama- 
nam skandet prajapater visvabhrtah skannaihutam asi svahe 
*ti72! | dohanaprabhrtya homa7?? skandet72* samudram tva 


praksipet | udvasite visyamdane visyamdanena yada bhiimim prapyate 
tadi mahi dyauh .... bharimabhir (RV. 1. 22. 13) ity ahavaniyasya 
bhasma-madhye praksipet tatah punar-utpattir ubhayatra| 712 ABC 
uhyamina; ef. Ap. 9. 5. 7. 

713 cf. AP 37.3.1 ....ajyasthali cyavate pracalati va.... ibid. 37. 20.1 
atha cet (udapaitram) prabhajyeta.... 714 Brahm. Pray. 41 b: yadi duhya- 
mana ’vabhindyad anyim dryakrtim praksalya punar dohayet. Daf arya- 
krtim statt aryattatim des Textes zu lesen ist, beweist der unmittelbar 
folgende Komm.: yadi duhyamana ‘vabhimdyaéd iti brahmanadarganad 
anyam aryakrtim ... Agn. Pray.6b: agnihotram adhisritam sravad abhi- 
mamtrayeta | adhisritam agnihotra-dravyam sthali-milena yadi sravati tada 
sravam abhimamtrayeta | garbham sravamtam agadam akarma ‘gnir 
(akarma nach Aéy. S. 3. 10. 31) parastid (Ap. S. 9. 4. 1) iti bhinnam 
siktam vi "bhimamtrayeta (soweit wortlich gleich Aév. Pray. 8a folg.) | 
sthali-bhedena viksiptam agnihotra-dravyam dustam bhavati | skamdanena 
ca viksiptam ubhayam yivat skannam tavan-matram dusta[m] bhavati na 
patragatam (cf. oben Anm. 724) | samudram vah prahinomi svam yonim 
api gachata | arista asmaikam vira mayi gavah samtu gopatav (Adv. 
3. 11. 6; ef. unten in 4 4) iti mamtrena dustasya “*bhimamtrana-’bhi- 
marsane tamtrena kuryat| tata apo(!) ["]bhyavahareyuh | skanne payasy 
etad abhimamtranam na bhavati agre vaksyamanatvat | 715 A adhi- 
srayamanam 716 Bei A dittographiert. 717 A sinnamahutam 
B sannamahutam C samnamamhutam 718 Brahm. Pray. 42a 
werden folgende Mdglichkeiten aufgezahlt: yady adhisritam skamded 
yad udvisyamanam yad[y ud]vasitam yadi vo ‘“nniyamanam(?) yady 
unnita[m] yadi purah purahrtam (?) [cf. Komm. zu Ap. 9. 6. 2] homaya 
punar avaniyad varunim nigadya varunya “jyam juhuyat(!) imam 
me varuna (RY. 1. 25. 19) ity adyai....ca nigadya tat tva yami (RV. 
1.24.11) *ty uttaraya juhuyat tatra karma pradarsyate; — in den Worten 
unseres Textes: punar eva... ahutam skandet kann eine Korruption von 
yadi purah parabrtam skandet (s. 0.) gesehen werden. 719 ABC anyan 
720 Ap. 9. 5. 8 f. 721 Vergl. dazu: prajapater visvabhrti tanvam hutam 
asi svaha Ap. 9. 6. 3; Adv. 3. 11. 11, 722 BCD homa; 1.: 4 homat; 
723 ef, Aéy. Pray. 3b: atha dohanadi-praci{na]-haranat prag yadi skanne 
samudram va iti mamtrena yad adya dugdham prthivim asrpta.... tan 
mayi ‘ti [Asv. 3.11.7] cabhimamtryo ’paméu japet | tad apsu praksipya 
patragata-sesena homah | homia-’samarthe sese “nyam dugdhva homah | 
Der Anfang dieses Passus erméglicht ein Verstindnis, wo nicht eine Re- 
konstruktion, des obigen Textes; s. auch die unmittelbare Fortsetzung 
der Asy. Pray.: atho ‘nnayanadi-pirvahuti-paryamtam dugdha -”di-sadha- 
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prahinomi “ty724 apo725 niniyo725 *d uttamam ity abhima- 
ntryo ‘d uttamam mumugdhi na72¢ ud uttamam varune?2? ’ti 
varuny(en)a72S ~jya-"hutir 728 juhuya[c] 729 | (chivali73° deva) 





rana-homa-dravye skanne prajapater visvabhrti tanvam hutam asi ’ty 
[Ap. 9. 6. 3] abhimrsya apsu praksipya homasa[mar]thasesena varunim 
japitva varunyaé pirvahutim juhuyat | anya-homakala-paryamtam yajama- 
nasya ‘nasanam bhavati| asese skanne sthalyah punar-unnayanam ka- 
rayitva purvavaj juhuyat | sthalyam apy abhave ajyam samskrtyo ‘nniya 
purvavad dhomadi kartavyam | athava Sesena juhuyat punar unniya ‘Sese 
ajyam asese iti nimittatraye prakrtivad dhomah | varuni japo varuni 
homo ‘nasanam ca yajamanasya naimittikam karmatrayam punarhomam 
ca ganagarih || ajyam asesa iti trtriya eva nimittam tat trayam éesa- 
homah punar unniya homa iti kecit| Asv. Pray. 4b: pracina-harana- 
‘nantaram duste punar-unnayanam || 

724 AV. 10. 5. 23; Ap. 9.5.6; daher werden unreine Substanzen dem 
Wasser iibergeben; cf. oben Anm. 58. Aév. 3.11.6; Brahm. Pray. 41b: 
samudram vah prahinomity anena mamtrena ‘pa upaniniya nicau [l.: 
nicair] dravyam prapyam yatra skamdet tad apo ninayed iti brahmanam 
yad adya dugdham abhimantrayati ... Aéyv. Pray.: atha sthali-bhedad 
bhinnam skannam va sadharanam agnihotra-dravyam abbimamtrayet | 
samudram vah gopatav (Agv. 3. 11. 6) ity apsu praksipet | 
725 AB ayoniniyo C apo miniyo D apo niniyo 726 RV. 1. 25, 21. 
727 RV. 1. 24.15; cf. Agn. Pray. 7a: ahuti-dvayasya ‘paryaptau anyam 
dravyam.... juhuyat | etad dohana-"dy 4 pracina-haranat | pracinaharanat 
prag agnihotra (I.: °*tre) skanne samudram va ity anena “bhimrsya 
yad adya dugdham (ef. Ap. 9. 5. 6) iti payasi | payo-vyatirikte dravye 
adhisrita-’vasthayam skanne vaksyamanam’ brahm[anjoktam visyamdane 
yad abhimarsanam tad bhavati| tatah skannam apo “bhyavahareyuh | 
prakrta eva homah | prajapater visvabhrti tanvam hutam asi ‘ti 
(Ap. 9. 6. 3) tatra skannabhimarsanam éesena juhuyat punar unniya 
‘Sesa Ajyam asesa etad & homad varunim japitva varunyaé juhuyad 
anasganam & ‘nyasmad dhoma-kalat | tata{h] prayogah | pracina-haranady- 
uttarahuti-madhye yady agnihotram skandet tada prajipater.. . asiti 
payo-’bhimarsanam samudram va ity anena tandulady-abhimarsanam 
krtva tatah skannam apo ‘bhyavaharet | tatah sruci madhye homa-dvayasya 
paryapta-dravyam cetainaiva [l.: cet tenaiva] matra-’pacarenaiva homah na 
‘tra “bhyanayanam | yadi sarvam skandet tada punar unniya homah |; 
vgl. Ait. Brahm. 7. 3: yasya “gnihotry upavasrsta duhyamana spandeta 
....8a yatra skandayet tad abhimrsya japet.... tatra yat parisistam 
syat tena juhuyad yady alam homaya syad| yady u vai sarvam siktam 
syad atha ‘nyim ahiya tam dugdhva tena juhuyat...; cf. Aéy. Pray. 3b: 
patra-gatam tad dustam Ssesa-’bhave dravyamtarena homah | 728 A 
varunye dadyadayahutir BC varunyo nadyad ajyahuti D varunyadogdha- 
dajyahutir 729 Ap. 9.6.1; — Brahm. Pray. 42b: varuni prayascittam 
karttavyam varuno va etat(!) yajiiasya grhnati yad archati cf. oben Anm.724. 
730 D *vani 

8* 
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sayam [yasya] skanno73! homah73? syat73?2 pratar na “Sniyat | 
prata[r yajsya skanno7*! homah733 [syat] sayam na ’Sniyan | 
(mantraskannam) 734 ced abhivarsen mitro janin yatayati7*5 
ti samidham adhayi ‘nya(m) dugdhva punar juhuyad 73¢ | mitro 
janan yatayati bruvino mitro dadhira prthivim uta dyim | 
mitrah krstir animisé “bhicaste mitraya havyam ghrtavaj 
juhota svahe ’ti737 mantra-samskrtam 78 | kiti-’vapannam hira- 
nyagarbha’*? iti valmikavapayaim74? avaniya 74! *“nyam dugdhva 
punar juhuyat?42 | 3] agnihotram ced anabhyuddhrtam siryo 


731 ABC skanno D skamnna 732 A homam syat B homiasya 
C homat D homa syat 733 BCD homat cf. Ap. 9.6.9; Agn. Pray. 
8a: varuni-japo varuna-homo ‘nasanam ca | 74 J. vielleicht: 
*trasamskrtam; s. im folg. 735 RV. 3. 59. 1; Ap. 9. 2. 6 (fast 
wortlich iibereinstimmend); Aév. 3. 11. 22; K. 8.25. 11. 23. 736 Brahm. 
Pray. 42a: avavrstam na mrd eva karttakasecanam divyadir adbhih sam- 
sarga ity arthah | pataladi-dravya-vibrtair ity arthah...tatra bhir bhuva 
svar iti purastad dhoto vidad ity evam-adi brahmana-darsanat | vyabrtir 
agnihotram iti vo ‘ccarya mitra iti pirvam ahutim juhuyaét parisamapte 
tasminn aparahomamte stome ca parisamapte ‘pare punah(!) ahomo va 
*parayor ity etat siitram etad vratam ichamti | tesam iha prag aparahomad 
anyam dugdhva ‘tha punar agnihotram juhuyat(!) anyam dugdh{vJe ‘ti va 
*n[yjena dohanam niyamyate | kim tu punar agnihotram vidhiyate anya{d] 
dravyam upadaya punar agnihotram hotavyam iti payasi va ‘vavrste ni- 
yamah | kim tarhi sarvadravyesv eva vrstesu tatra(!) avavrstavasena 
etat | nai ‘tan naimittikam | cf. Agn. Pray. 9a: mitro janin yatayati 
bruvana iti samid-adhanam | sragite(?) ’gnihotra-dravye yada varset tada 
nimitta-"nantaram mitro.... juhote ‘ty ahavaniye samidham adadhyiat | 
tatas tenaiva homah | vgl. Asyv. Pray. 4b: agnihotra-dravye vrstir 
idam (?) Scota(m)ti tad’ mitro.... juhota svaha || mitraye ‘dam || iti samid- 
amtaram nimitta-‘nantaram eva juhuyat || athava prakrta-mamtra-sthine 
ayam tamtrah | 737 ABC chote ’ti 738 ABCD mamtram-° 
739 AV, 4, 2.7. 740 ABC vapam 741 Mss. apa® resp. api®. 
Als Mittel, sich eines unreinen Gegenstandes zu entiulern, gilt das 
Heraufgieben resp. Aussetzen desselben auf einen Ameisen- oder Maul- 
wurfhiigel, das Aufhingen auf Biumen, das Fortwerfen in Wasser. 
Letztere drei Arten bei Beseitigung eines Fitus angewendet: K. S. 25. 
10. 14. 742 Aéy. 3. 10.23; Brahm. Pray, 43b: kitavapannam 
praja(va)patyarca valmika-vapaiyam avaniya bhir ity upatistheta... 
prajapatyarca ... hiranyagarbha ity etaya apari punah prajapate na hi 
tvattini “ty etayi.... visya(?) samva valmika-vapayam kitavapannam 
amtahparidhy avavrste va vidhanam avanayed iti...; cf. Agn. Pray. 5b: 
dustani havimsy apsu praksipet sarvatra | prajipate na tvad etany anya 
(AV. 7. 80. 3) iti valmika-vapayaim va sinnayyam dustam madhyamena 
palasa-parnena juhuyat | prajapate ... rayinam(!) ity anena svahakaram- 
tena mamtrena valmika-dvare prasimcet | apsu va tisnin | 
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*bhyudiyad 743 ihai ’va ksemya edhi744 ma prahasir745 maim 
amum Amusyayanam745 iti Samayitva praniya pravrtta-tipa- 
ttau 746 maitram carum nirvapet sauryam747 ekakapalam | 
varo748 daksina | 'gnin upasamadhaya yajamanah patni va *bhuii- 
janau vagyativ 749 aranipaini75® sarvahnam 75! upasiyatam 75? | 
dvayor 753 gavoh753 saiyam agnihotram juhuyad7*4| agnaye 





743 Brahm. Pray. 51a: anuddhrtam ced abhyudiyad uttarato girha- 
patyasya samstirya ‘gnihotra-paitrini prayujya samstirya(?) pavitram 
utpaidya pavitre praksa...(?) sruvam juhiim Ajyasthalim co ‘ttaratah 
prayujya agnihotrasya dasahotrabhi ... rsandmtam krtva samsiadanani 
garhapatyasya pakayajiadharmena “jyam samsrutyo ‘ttaratah agnihotra- 
patranam avasthapya caturgrhitam grhitva pavitre garhapatye akrtva 
*jyasthalim apaniya siddham | 744 Ap. 9.7.6. (Die differenzieren- 
den Bestimmungen finden sich in 9. 7. 2ff.; ef. 9. 7. 10); Adv. 3, 12. 7. 
745 D prahasid idam aham amusyayanam iti 746 A pravrttapitau 
B pravrttanipattau C pravrttapipacau (*tvau?) s. hierzu Ap. 9. 7. 6; — 
Brahm. Pray. 58a folg. behandeln das gleiche Thema;... pratar agni- 
hotram ced abhyudiyad anv agnir usasim agram akasad (M.S. 1. 8. 9) ity 
unnitam abhimamtrayate | (Komm.) pratar agnihotragrahanat pranite 
gnau pratar agnihotrartham abhyudiyat ... na hi siryabhyudaya eva 
yasya “*hutam agnihotram siryo ’bhyudiyid brahbmana-darsanat tatre ‘dam 
prayascittam anusamgam kuryad anv agnir ity unnitam abhimamtrayate 
brahmanadarsanat anadesad adhvaryur evabhimamtrayate ahavani- 
[yam] yajamana ihai ‘ve ’ty abhimamtrayate ... mam amum iti nima 
grhnaty amusyayanam iti gotram mam yajiiadattam bharadvaja ity evam 
anyatra ‘tha ‘mum iti... pratar vastor iti amtato ‘nusajed iti siyam- 
agnihotra-kalatikrama uktam | hutai maitram carum nirvapet | sauryam 
ekakakapalam hute hutamiatre sadyahkriyé sydd iti | imdhanau dam- 
pati vagyatav anasnamtau sarvahnam upasiyatam | ... agnisamipe... 
asiyatam dvayer gavoh siyam agnihotram juhuyad ... siyam patny 
anvaste na pratar iti patnya pratar-anvasanam eva pratisidhyate ... pratar 
agnihotram ced abhyudiyad ...anuddhrtam .... uddharanad arabhya 
prak pirvasya “huter idam prayascittam ... vgl. oben 1. 2. m7 ABCD 
saurya; cf. Ap. 9. 7. 7. 748 A vanaro B caro; cf. Aév. 3. 12. 8. 
749 Auch der Bruch der Schweigepflicht verlangt Siihne (Av. Pray. 17 a): 
yatra vagyamo vihitas tad-bhrese ato deva (RV. 1. 22. 16) iti japed api 
va “nyam vaisnavim || upamsu-madhyama-"dir yatra svaro vihitas tad- 
bhrese ‘dhvaryur abhir girbhir syama (Taitt. Brahm. 3.7. 11. 4—5) 
svahe “ti sruvahutim juhuyat || yatra ekasruty-idi vibitam tad-bhrese 
visnum Ssrutva tad eva punah pathet || 750 BC arunapani D arani- 
yani 751 A sarvatsam BC sarvahnim 752 B upasidhatam; cf. Agv. 
3. 12. 9. 753 BC dvayokamchoh; ddvayor gathoh; verbessert nach 
Ap. 9. 7. 9. 754 Brahm. Pray. 47a: yadi rudrah pasin abhimanyeta 
dvayo gavo sthalya dohane ca dohayitva samaniya sajir jataveda (M. S. 
1. 8. 6) iti pirvam ahutim juhuyat |.... dvayor gavyo sthalya dohanena 
ca(?) dohayitva....atha sthalyam samaniya bhir bhuvah svar agni- 
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vaigvanaraya dvaidasakapailam purodaSam nirvaped | yadi hy 
ayam diva prajasu hi manyeta sajir jaitavedo75> diva prthi- 
vya haviso vihi756 svahe “ti sajiruho’>? va syat sajir agnaye 
diva prthivyaé haviso vihi svahe *ti dvadaSaritram agnihotram 
juhuyad | yadi na viramayed agnaye**S susiryatamo 75? jusasva 
svahe ‘ty aparam dvadasaratram7*S nisayah sayamahuter 
atipattir 76° pratarase pratarahuter asadya ’gnihotram 476! ta- 





hotram sajir iti co “kt[v]a pirvam ahutim juhuyat Bl. 48a: dvayor 
gavor ekasyé dvayor va nisidane punah prayascittam ity upajatam iti 
krtva prayascittam bha[va]ti. Bl. 60b: dvayor gavoh sayam agnihotram 
hutva... 

755 Ap. 6. 14. 12. 756 © vrihi 757 A sajirudvo B sajiruho 
D sajisaho gemeint: sajir u hai ’va? 758 Statt dieser und 
der inzwischenliegenden Worte setzt D: niga 759 A susiryatapto 
B susiryatamo C srusiryatamo 760 ef. K. S$. 25, 10. 23; Agn, Pray. 4b: 
atha ratreh prathamah praharah sayamhoma-kalah || dasa ghatikah pra- 
tarhoma-kalah || svakale pranitesv agnisu(!) uktakala-’tikrame prayascittam 
ucyate | siyamkala-’tipattau ajyam .... samskrtya caturgrhitam grhitva 
ahavaniye juhuyat | dosii vast{ojr namah svahe ‘ti mamtrena| parisa- 
muhanadikusesii *pasadanamtam krtva bhir bhuvah svar iti japitva 
brahmanaya gam dattva samid-adhana-"di-homa-sesam samiapya tesv eva 
‘gnisu varunim istim pirnahutim va kuryat| atha pratah-kala-’tipattau 
pratar vast(o)r namah svahe “ti caturgrhitam hutva kusesi ‘pasadanam- 
tam krtva gim dattva homasesam samapya(!) ahavaniyam eva ‘nuga- 
mayen na daksinagnim || punar garhapatyad ahavaniyam pranayet | ihaiva 
ksemya edhi ma prahasid [djevadattam ma bharadvajam iti pranayet | 
atra mamtre yajamana-nima....... istir mitrah sirya iti devate || 
abhi yo mahina divam ....... prthivim (RV. 3. 59. 7)| pra sa mitra 
marto . dirat (RV. 3.59.2) iti mitrasya caror yajyanuvakye | 
taranir visvadarsatas anikam (RV. 1. 50. 4) iti stryasya || par- 
nahutyau va karye | tato dampati vagyatau (s. oben 4. 4) tan eva ’gnin 
jvalaya(m)to upasiyatam | homakale anasnamtau ekasya gor dugdham 
adhisritya tasmin dvitiya-gor dugdham anayet | tena ‘gnihotram hutva 
daksinagny-ahavaniyayor na dharanam | tatah pratahkale agnihotram 
hutve ‘stih | agnir vratabhrd devata | tvam agne vratabhre...... jatave- 
dah | (A. S. 3, 12. 14) || parnamasavad anyat || parnabutir va || atha pra- 
nitesu homakalatipattau agnin vihrtya “jyam samskrtya juhvam catur- 
grhitam grhitva manasvatya “havaniye juhuyat || evam aneka-kala-’tipattav 
apy esaiva prayascittih || atita-homa api paksa-homa-nyayena kartavya 
ity eke |. Die Versiumnis eines Manenopfers mul rituell gesiihnt wer- 
den (Agn. Pray. 19a): apastambo-’kta-pimdapitryajiia-lopa-prayascittam | 
pindapitryajia-'tipatti-nimittam caturgrhitena ~jyena saptahotaram ho- 
syimi ‘ti samkalpya caturgrhitam grhitva | maha(m)-havir hota | satya- 
‘ havir adhvaryuh | acyutapaja agnit | acyuta-mana upavakta | anadhrsyas 
ca *pratidhrsyas ca yajiasya ‘bhigarau | ayasya udgata | vacaspate hrdvidhe 
naman vidhema te nama | vidhes tvam asmakam nama | vacaspatih somam 
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mitor 76! asita | samsthapyau762’m bhir bhuvah svar janad 
{djos& vastoh 763 svahe *ti juhuyad | atha pratar ahar-aha764 
ratrim 764 ratrim ity upasthane syid | agnaye *bhyujjusasva 
svahe ‘ti sruvena girhapatye juhuyad7® | yasya ’nnam766 na 
*dyat 766 tasmai brahmanidya’®? dadyat7*7? adhastat samidham 
aharet | smrtagnihotri tiraSco darbhan daksinagran’®$ kuryad | 
yasyo *bhav anugatau stryo *bhinimloced’®® abhyudiyad va 
‘ranim’77® gata va nasyeyur77! asamaridha 77! va prakrtyai 





apad ma daivyas tamtus chedi ma manusyah | namo dive namah prthi- 
vyai (M.S. 1. 9. 1 Text variiert vgl. TA. 3. 5. 1) svaha vacaspataye brah- 
mana idam ta ity ahavaniye juhoti| Das Verfehlen des richtigen Zeit- 
punktes ist selbst bei Einzelheiten des Opfervollzuges ominés (Av. Pray. 
18a): vasatkdre anagate atite va Noch mehr bedarf das ver- 
sehentliche Auslassen eines Opfers oder Opfergliedes der Siihne (Aév. 
Pray. 18 b): prayaja-"dy-amga-’karane astau vyabrtis ca sruvena 
juhuyat || pimdapitryajia-’karane ‘py etat prayascittam || tad etat samista- 
yajusah pirvam karyam || sarvatraé “karane.... Die versiumte heilige 
Handlung muf nachgeholt werden (ibid.): prayascitte krte pascid 
atitam api karma vai karyam ity eka Acirya ne ‘ty ane[ke] ‘pi 
vipascitah || pathikrn-mukhena ’tipanna-yagam va juhuyad iti kecit || tad 
etad isty-amtara-"rambhat prag yada tatra karana-vasin na krtam tada 
pathikrn-mukhene ’sty-amtaram karyam || Auch bedarf es der Siihne, 
wenn gegen die beim Opfer vorgeschriebene Observanz in irgend einer 
Weise verstohen wird (Agn. Pray. 14a): athi “gneyya istayo vrata- 
‘tipattau vratapataye vrata-lopa-nimitta eve ’stih karya | sagnav agni- 
pranayane *gnivate | oder wenn die heiligen Feuer bei ihrer Anlegung 
verwechselt werden: yady anyo ‘gnir ahavaniyayatane ahavaniyartham 
uddhriyate tam agnim anidhayai ‘va smarati cet tada “yatanastham 
uduhye “dainim uddhrtam nidadhyat | tatha ’sati ’stir na bhavati | eta- 
sminn api pakse yady anapavrtta-karmo “duhyeta tada vyabhrtihomah 
karttavyah || apavrttam tu na kimeid api prayascittam || tada smrtau 
etasmin purva-pranite nidadhyat tada ‘gnivate ‘stih karya || 

761 A amtamitor 762 A samanya BCD samany 763 B 
*vastah 764 ABCD °-aha ratrim 765 Brahm. Pray. 2b 
zitiert als mafgebend fiir alle Siihnezeremonien: brahma priyaécittani 
sruvena juhoty etat siitram. Agn. Pray. 19a: sruvena juhuyad brahmi | 
sarvatre *stika-prayascittesu brahmaiva kartta | Srautapray. Candrika 1 a: 
homa-sadhana-patra-’nuktau juhuh | caturgrhita-"di-visesé-‘nuktau juh- 
vam ekagrhitam | vahni-visesi-nuktav ahavaniyah | kartr-visesa-’nuktav 
adhvaryuh | karma-madhye patitani prayascittani tu ajyena bha- 
vamti | 766 A yasyanamnasyat B yasyamnamtadya C yatyaénam- 
nadyat D yasyannanadyat 767 A *dayadyad; BCD *yadadyat 
768 BC daksinagnan 769 BC bhimloced; D bhiniproced 
770 C *yanim 774 B *yu sama® C yuh sama* D yurasa- 
maridho 
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*va punar adadhita’7? || 4 | iti yajiaprayascitte caturtho 
‘dhyayah samaiptah 77° | 

772 Agv. 3. 12.29f.; Brahm. Pray. 51 b: yasyo "bha[v] . . . .garhapatya- 
*havaniyav anugatau suryo ‘bhyastam iyat abhyudiyad va punara- 
dheyam eva tasya prayascittih; K. $. 95. 3. 24; ef. Aév. Pray. 10b: 
garhapatya-”havaniyayor nase ti “bhaya-nistha-bhasmana ‘rani ayam 
ta (RV. 3. 29.10) iti mamtrena samsprsye “tah prathamam jajiie agnih 
svad yoner prajanan (Kaus. S. 133. 6) mathitva girhapatya adhaya 
tata ahavaniyam praniya pirvoktam prayascittam [d. h.: die beim Er- 
léschen des garhapatya-Feuers angewandte] kuryat | ubhayor ubhaya- 
sipeksatvena krama-nupatteh || tata ubhayatra “*nvadhano-’pasthane || 
773 BC lesen statt dieses Kolophons: ity atharvavede vaitanasitre praya- 
Scitta-prasamge dvadasamo “dhyayah | 12; B beginnt sodann mit: om 
D ity atharvavede vaitanasutre prayascitta-prasango dvadaso ‘dhyayah | 





Atharvaprayascittant. Text mit Anmerkungen von Prof. 
Jutius von Nrceveiww, University of Kenigsberg, 
Germany. 


agnihotram 774 ced anabhyuddhrtam siryo *bhinimloced 775 
brahmano bahuvid776 uddhared 776 | yo brahmano bahuvit syat 
samuddharet776| sarvenai ‘vai ‘nam tad brahmana uddhared 
yena ’mtarbita[m]777 hiranyam agrato hared 778 | varunam yava- 
mayam carum nirvaped7?79 ita eva prathamam iti | ita eva 





774 D *tre 713 BD bhimloced C bhimloce; ef. Ap. 9. 6. 12. 
776 A liest statt bahu*: ba°; B bahuvid yo brahmano bahududdha*; CD 
bahuvid uddhared yo brahmano [baJhuvit syat; cf. Agv. 3. 12. 16. 
777 A yo nyamta’; die Stelle ist zweifellos verderbt. 778 Brahm. 
Pray. 49a: yasya ‘gnim anuddhrtam siryo ‘bhinimrocet(!) yo brahmano 
bahuvit sa uddharet (!) yasya yajamanasya ‘gnim anuddhrtam garhapatyad 
aviyojitam ity arthah|.... rtvig-vyatirikto ‘pi yo bahuvit sa uddhared 
iti.... amyeno “ddhrtam apy anuddhrtam iti hiranyam baddhva darbhena 
*grato hareta pascad agnihotrena ‘nviyat(!) | hiranyam baddhva darbheno 
‘ddhrtir iti vyakhyatam | yatra yatra hiranyam baddh[vjeti tatra tatro 
‘ddharanam iti tene “hai *ke agnim tam badhva(?) ‘grato hared iti agner 
uddbaranam prakrtam tasya ‘grato nayed ity arthah | pascéd agnihotrena 
‘nviyad anugacched ity arthah.....tatra bahuvit kecid acakgate | caturdaga- 
bhir vidyasthanair adhitair vijiataig ca bhavamti| Bl. 5la: iyams tu 
visesah | caturgrhitam ajyam agrato haret caturgrhitena hiranyam badhya- 
te (!) tatha kecid iti purastat pratyaimukha ajyam juhuyat | cf. Aév. Pray. 
5b: atha “havaniye “pranite yadi sirya ‘stamanam(!) tada bahuvidam 
brahmanam aniya teno ‘ddharanadini... namtam karayet | agnipranayana- 
kale hiranyam darbhair baddhva ‘nyah purastan nayet | tatah pascad 
bahuvid agnim pranayet | tatah saéyam-kala-’tipatti-prayascittam varuni- 
‘sty-antam sarvam karyam ity eke | kusesii *pasadana-"di-varuni-’sty-amtam 
ity apare| atha “havaniye *pranite yadi siryodayas tada samskrtam ca- 
turgrhitam ajyam ekah purastan nayet | tatah pascad dhiranyavad raja- 
tam eko nayet| tatah pascid bahuvid agnim pranayet| tata dyatane 
‘gnim nidhaya purastat pratyahmukha upavisya janav ajya (l.: jam acya) 
usah ketuna svahe “ti [A. S. 9.7.10] hutva pratahkala-’tipatti-pratar-vrata- 
bhrtisty-amtam a@havaniya-nugamavarjam kuryat | kuse[si] ‘pasadanadi- 
pratar-vratabbrtisty-amtam kuryad ity eke | 779 Ap, 9, 7. 1. 
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prathamam jajie 78? agnir abhyo yonibhyo adhi jatavedah | sa 
gayatrya tristubha jagatya ‘nustubha devo devebhyo havyam 
vahatu prajanann78! iti pascad giarhapatya-laksanasy& ‘rani 
nidhaya mathitve ’se rayyai ramasve ‘ty adadhyat | ise rayyai 
ramasva’S? sahase dyumna iurje ‘patyiya | samrad asi sva- 
rad783 asi sarasvatau tvo “tsau pravatim iti | yah kas ca 
‘gninim anugachen’S4 nirmanthyas7S> ced78> daksinagnim | 





789 D yajiie 781 Kaué, S. 133.6; die Mss. fiigen hinter *nustubha ein: 
brhatyaé pamktya guptah (D usnih) punar. 782 Ap. Sr. 9.9.1, wo aber 
die Vorbedingung fiir die Zitierung dieser Spriiche eine andere ist; vgl. 
V.S. 13. 35. 783 fehlt bei A. 784 Fiir das Erléschen aller Opfer- 
feuer schreiben Asv. Pray. 6a vor: sarvavahninam nase siirya-'stamayo- 
‘dayat(!) prig bhasmana ‘rani samsprsya mamtrena mathitva praniya 
purvokté tapasvatistir jyotismatistis ca kartavya| idam istidvayam ho- 
mam krtvi tesv eva ‘gnisu kartavyam | athava sirya-’stamayo-daya[t] 
pran mamthanopakramam krtva pratinidhim laukikagni-pramukham ga- 
rhapatya-"yatane pratisthapya vihrtya homam krtva ‘gnin utsrjya mathi- 
tva tapasvatistir jyotismatistis ca kartavyé purnahuti va | sarvesam nase 
sirya-’stamayo-'dayat pran mamthanopakrama-’bhave *gnyadheyam pu- 
naridheyam va kartavyam |.... siirya-’stamayo-daya-namtaram sarva- 
nugatau pirvavan mathitva ‘gnihotram hutva tapasvatisti[r] jyotismati- 
stig ca purnahuti va! vgl. Agv. Pray. 10b: evam sarva-nase ayatana-tri- 
taya-nistha-bhasmana ‘rani ayam ta (RV. 3. 29. 10) iti mamtrena sam- 
sprsya purvavan mathitva ‘gnidvayam vibrtya pirvavat prayascittam 
tamtrena krtva pascad daksinagnim vihrtya prayascittim kuryat | tasyo 
*bhaya-sipeksatvat | tata sarvatra ‘nvadhano-‘pasthanani | sarvanase bha- 
smana rani samsparsa-bhave ca yadi siirya-’stamayo- dayau bhavatas tada 
‘gnivichittih | anvahitanim ajasrinam yada kadacin nago ‘pi etad eva 
prayascittam | tatra ‘nvadhanadi na ‘sti | paksamtaram uktva “ha bhaga- 
van baudhayanah | manasvatim ced ahavaniye juhuyat sai ‘sa "jasrandm 
anvahitanadm savana-gatanim ca ‘gninim udvatanam prayascittir etad eva 
homakale ’nvadhana-varjam | etayaiva ~vrtai “kasminn udvate dvayor ve 
ti | vikrtisu anvahita-nase etad eva prayascittam | vgl. Agn. Pray. 13a: 
uddharano-’ttaram udayastamayat prak sarvam(!) yugapad anugaccheyus 
tada garhapatyasya pirvavan mamthand-"dy-utpattim krtvad “havaniyam 
praniya tapasvati[m] pirnahutim krtva *gnim parityajya tato hiranyam 
puraskrtye “ty adi varunaya svahe *ty amta[m] krtva tato daksinagner 
utpattih | tatah karmasesam samipayet | udaya-’stamaya-namtaram iyam 
evo ‘tpattih | udayastamaye yugapad-anugamane sarva-nugatis tatra tu 
punaradhanam eva | karmanas tretd-‘gni-sadhyatvad ahavaniya-homa-kale 
trayandm agninim samyak samimdhanam krtva homah(!) kuryat | yasya 
kasya cit karmano ’rthaya vibrtesv agnisu yat kimcid agnisadhya[m] 
naimittikam utpadyate tasya naimittika-sahitasya ta eva ’gnayo bhaveyuh | 
na punah-punar vihartavyah | sarvams ced anugatan adityo “bhyudiyad va 
*bhyastam iydd va ’gny adheyam punar-ddheyam va yadi sarvesv agnisv 
anugatesy ddityo ‘stam udayam va gacheta tada ‘gnyaddheyam punar- 
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ahute78® cet 787 siyam piirvo ’nugached agnihotram adhisrityo 
‘nniya ‘gninad purveno’’s *ddhrtya7*s ’gnihotrena ‘nudraved 789 | 
adattapurva-dhanam 79 dadyac | chvas tapasvatim nirvaped | 
aiyahi tapasa janisv79! & ’gne79? pavako arcisa | upe ‘mam sustutim 
mama | 4 no yahi tapas& janesv agne’% pavaka didyat | havya 
devesu no dadhad iti havimsi dadyat | sayam ahutam ati ’tara- 
sminn?94 etad eva prayascittam anyatra “pi snutya7%5 ced| 
ahute cet pratah purvo7® *“nugacched avadahesum7% aSsni- 
yat | tesv alabhyamanesu bhasmana ‘ranim samsprsya ma- 
thitva ’vadadhyad 79% | agnaye jyotismata istim nirvaped | ahute 





adheyam vi prayascittam bhavet | Mit dem Fall, das irgendein Opfer- 
feuer erlischt, beschaftigen sich Agn. Pray. 18a: anugate tu mamthanadi- 
tapasvati-’sty-amtam tatra prayascittam | tatra tu yavajjanma ta(n)van ma- 
thit{v]a yadi laukikagni-sthapane anavakasas tada yavad-utpattis tavan 
ma[m]thanam eva tata ayatane nidhayé ‘nuddharana-prayascitta-pirvaka- 
homah karttavya[s] ca| tato ‘nuddharana-prayascittena saha yadi kalo 
‘tipannas tada manasvatihomas ca karyah | 785 AD nirmathyas ce 
B nirmamthyas ca C nirmamthyas ce 

786 B ahute; cf. Ap. 9. 9. 6. 787 A ce 788 A *nodvrtya 
789 Brahm. Pray. 51 b folg.: yasya *hute ’gnihotre pirvo ‘gnir anugachet | 
svapradhane ‘gnihotrena prasamgike ‘gnina ca saha *gnihotrena co ‘[djdra- 
vet | atra *nugached iti svayam anugataya(?) tad(?) bhavati nanugameti 
yathanugamayya piirvam iti adhuta iti prak pirvasy& ‘hute ita eva pra- 
thamam jajiia (MS. 3.3.1) uddhrtam abhimamtrayate pradhanatvad anya- 
sya ca ‘nadesad adhvaryir abhimamtranadini karoti| ise raye ramasve 
ty (MS. ibid.) adhasyamane uddhrtam ddhisyamanam ca ’gnim abhimam- 
trayate samrad asity (ibid.) adadhati } amrtahutim ity asyé “dhinamam- 
trasya "yam apacidadyambadhakam | sarasvatau tva (ibid.) ity ahitam 
avasthapitam agnim abhimamtrayata iti vyavahitam apy anuvarttate 
|"|hute [‘]gnaye jyotismate ‘stakapilam nirvaped varunam yavamayam 
carum hutasyaé mitre upavasatho na syat idam sayam agnihotre va 
visesa-’bhidhinat ubhayam tu bhavati | 790 B °-pirve-° 791 M.S. 4, 
10. 2. Ap. 9. 9. 3; vgl. auch Aév. 3. 12. 27. 792 A agne 793 Die 
Worte von arcisé bis agne fehlen bei C; AD lesen: agne. 794 A 
ahutemititi itarascisminn 795 BCD sutya 796 A 
aparvva 797 A lift diese und die zwischenliegenden Worte aus; 
vgl. Ap. 9. 9. 7; Brahm. Pray. 68b: yasya “hute ‘gnihotre [’}paro ’gnir 
anugached iti... AP. 37. 10.1: apranito “huto ‘gnir upasamyati; vgl. 
ibid. 37. 13. 1: pranito ’gnir upasamyati.... 798 Brahm. 
Pray. 52a folg.: yasya “hute ‘gnihotra uddharanid arabhya prak 
pirvasya “huteh svapradhana ity uktam | tatra *bhimarganamtam krtvo 
‘ddharet |... agnim adhvaryur grhniyad agnihotradravyam soma 
Sarma grhniyat sahanayanam somasarmi udya chattram krtvo ‘paste 
adhvaryuh | paristarandmtam krtvo *pasadyam juhuyat tam sadya jyoti- 
smati bhiayo bhiiyah pranite *nugame sakrd eve ‘stih bahuvida prani- 
yamine "nugate sa eka(?) bhiyah pranayed abhimamtranadini ca kuryat() 

Q* 
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cet pratar aparo799 va ’nugacched 7%? anugamayitva pirvam 
mathitva ‘param uddhrtya juhuyat | tvaramanah pirvam agnim 
anvavasaya tatah pascit praiicam uddhrtya juhuyat®°? | 1 | 
uparuddhe cen mathyamino na jayetaS®! yatra dipyamanam 





4 paristaranad adyur mecheti sadite ‘nugate agne(??) eva daksinato ‘gni- 
hotradravyasya prayogah(!) yadi hutayim samidha(?) ‘nugachet(!) bhiiyo 
*nugata abhimamtranadayo mamtra dvartamte sakrd eva samid bhiyo 
bhiiyo ’nugata ekatra bhasmany avasthapite ’gner darsane tatrasamdehan 
na jyotismati(!) agnimati(!) aditas ce ‘yam eva sthapite bhtyo bhiiyah 
pranite prathamasy& “*gner darsane *bhyuddbrtadharanalaksananagnimati 
jyotismati bhavati gatasriya uddharanabbavad ita eve ’ty abhimamtranam 
bhavati ise raya iti ca mamtratrayam bhavati| yasya “hute ‘gnihotre 
purvo ‘gnir anugachet tamo va etasya yajiiam yuvata iti brahmanam 

799 D ayaste cf. Kaus. S. 7. 3. 4: abhyuddhrto [’Jhuto ‘gnir pramadad 
upasamyati mathite vyahrtir juhuyat... 800 Ap. 9. 9. 8; 
vgl. zu diesem Abschnitt Brahm. Pray. 46b folg.: yadi purvasyam 
hutayam skamdeta yatra ve ‘ty arthah | ity anena mamtrena sami- 
dham adhayo ‘ttaram yathavidhim juhuyat(!) vyakhyatam punar agni- 
hotra-vidhanam | yadi pirvasyam hutayam dahavaniyo *nugached agnir 
dirau darav agnir [M.S. 3. 2. 9] iti hiranyam nidhayo “ttaram yatha- 
vidhim juhuyat(!) hiranyam nidhaye ‘ty agnisampadanartham hiranyam 
nidhaya juhoty agnimaty eva juhoti ti darganat | uktam punaragnihotram 
yatra pirvasyim hutayim skanded dhavaniya-’nugamas co *bhayam bha- 
vati tatra ‘gnisampadanaya pirvam hiranyam ddhaya samidham 4da- 
dhyad ; vgl. ferner ibid. 53a: yasya *hute ’gnihotre ‘paro ’gnir 
anugached ahuta iti prak pirvasya “huteh (!) agnihotra iti... anugamayya 
purvasmin mathitva pranayed anugamayya pirvam aparasmin mathitve 
"ti yena nyayena mamthanam samaropya mathitva pranayed iti visesa 
uktah siddham agnihotram svo bhite ’gnaye tapasvate janadvate piva- 
kavate ‘stakapalam nirvapet Svo bhiita iti yena prakarena évo bhito 
nirvapah svastha evam artham krtva *nyedyur nirvapah | yadi tvareta 
eva praficam uddhrtya daksinagnim anvaniya sfyampratar juhuyat.... 
Bl. 54b: yasya “*hute ’gnihotre ‘paro ’gnir anugachet svapradhane ud- 
dharanad drabhya prak pirvasya “huter garhapatyanugame anugamayya 
pirvam girhapatyam samaropya nirmathya pranayanad arabhya ’gni- 
hotram siddham | upavasatham krtva ‘gnaye tapasvata isti uddbrtamatra 
ahavaniye garhapatyanugame patryam eva ‘nugamayet(!) anugamite yady 
aparo dréyate tapasvati jyotismati(!) uktam anugate jyotismati uktam 
anugate jyotismati na *nugamita iti.... 801 ef, Agv, Pray. 7a: atha 
samaridhesu mathyamano na jaye[ta] tada laukikagni-brabmanapany- 
ajakarna-darbhastamba-’psu kasthesu prthivyam hutva ‘“namtaram eva 
mamthanam kuryat| prthivyam pirvasamid api na bhavati| homah 
karyah | kasthe parisamimdhanadayo lupyamte | brahmana-pany-adau tisras 
tisrah samidho na bhavamti | tadanim yajamanasya yavajjivam samva- 
‘tsaram va vratam brahmanapani-home brahmanaya vasati-dinam | aja- 
karna-home aja-mamsam na “Sniyat | darbha-stamba-home darbhasane no 
"paviset | apsu home viveko na karyah | cf. Agn. Pray. 18a: agnihotraya 
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parapasyet tata ahrtya ‘gnihotram juhuyaid*%°? | yadi tam na 
vinded brahmanasya daksine panau juhuyat | tato brahmanam 
na paricaksita | yadi tam na vinded ajaya daksine karne ju- 
huyat | tato ‘jim na ‘Sniyad | yadi tim 83 na vinded darbha- 
stambesu 804 juhuyat | tato darbhesu na@ “sita | yadi tanS°5 na 
vinded apsu juhuyat|tato ‘dbhih paidau na praksalayita 8° | yadi 
tan na vinded dhiranye juhuyat | tato hiranyam na bibhryad | 
apadi mathitva vibrtyaS°7 ’gnihotram juhuyad | agnihotre ced 
anabhyuddhrte havisi va nirupte sakunih syenah Sva va ’ntarena 
vyaveyad 898 idam visnur%®9 iti | idam visnur vicakrame tredha 
nidadhe padam | samidham asya pamsure | pra tad visnur §19| 
iti bhasmana padam upavaped$!!| ano$!? ratha ’sya$!3 pu- 
ruso8!4 [vi] vyaveyadS!5 yad agne pirvam nihitam$!6 padam 
hi te slryasya raSmin anvatataina | tatra rayistham anusam- 
bharai tam sam nah srja sumatyA vajavatye $17 ’ty ada- 
dhyatS'S | 2) anvahitagnis cet8!9 prayayats’'!9 tubhyam ta 





kale "gnav ajayamane ‘py anyam Aaniya juhuyuh | agnihomartham prana- 
yana-kale samariidho ’gnir mathyamano na jayeta anyam laukikam agnim 
aniya praniya tatraiva homa[h] karttavyah | etad anugate na bhavati | 
ef. Agv. 3. 14. 14ff.; K. §. 25. 4. 1 folg. 802 Ap, 9. 3. 3 ff. 
803 Es handelt sich aber offenbar um das miinnliche Wesen; s. K. S. 
25. 4.5; — D tan 801 K. S. 25. 4. 6: kuSa-stambe 805 D tam 
806 Das Gleiche lehrt Ap. 9. 8. 14. Nach K. S. 25. 4. 9 soll das Wasser 
in den zugehdrigen Gefafben an die Feuerstitten gestellt werden. Denn 
»vor dem Wasser darf man nicht Ekel empfinden, so lehrt der Veda‘. 
807 AB vihatya. — Die obige Aufzihlung der Substitutionsopfer lehrt 
eindringlich den Glauben an die absolute Notwendigkeit des Voll- 
zuges des Agnihotra. 808 cf. Ap. 9. 6. 11; vgl. auch Ap. 
9. 10. 15, 11. 24; Aéy. 3. 10. 10. 809 AV. 7. 26. 4. 810 AV. 
7. 26. 2. 811 Agy. 3, 10, 14. 812 ABD ato 13 D 
rathasva sis ABCD °sa 815 A vyavaped; Bvyavaye 
C vyavayo; vgl. Ap. 9. 10. 17; 1. ano-ratha-’éva-purusa-vyavaye ? 816 So 
die Mss, mit M.S. 3. 4. 10. 17 T, B.1. 4. 4.10. Ap. 8. 9. 10. 17; 
Aév. 3, 10. 16. 818 Brahm. Pray. 70a: yasya “dhigrite *gnihotre 
havisi va nirupte some va pratatte ‘no ratho ‘“évah purusa éva krsnah 
Sakunir anyad va sahtvam amtara viyaya[t] trayastriméat tamtava (MS. 
3. 4. 9) ity ahavaniye hutva gam anva[ve]tya “varttayet ... Bl. 70b: 
yady ano va ratho va ‘ntaraé viyayad iti katham punar atha sakatam 
va vina vahair amtara gachet ....; dal unter dem éakuni der Ath. 
Pray. der krsnasakuni, also etwa der Rabe, zu verstehen sei, lehrt auch 
der Komm. zu dieser Stelle, der den Text erweiternd interpretiert: pu- 
rusagrahana|[m] dvipadaprasidhy-artham .. . $va-grahana[m] simha-érgala- 
Svapada-prasidhy-artham krsnasakuni{h] kakah(!) tasya grahanam.... 
ano-rathabhi pratyekam abhimamtranam trayastrimsat tamtava iti; BI. 
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algirasastama’?0 vyisvah suksitayah prthag agne kamaya 
yemire iti hutva prayayad’?! | anvahitas ced anugached anv 
agnir 522 ity anyam praniya ’gnyanvadhana §23 - vrato- payana- 
bhyam manaso ’pasthaya bhir iti vyaharetS24| pathikrti$25 
syat826 patho ‘ntikad darbhan ahared | anadvan daksina | sa- 


71a folg.: idam visnur vicakrama iti padam khyapayaty apo ‘nvatiscet 
[l. *sificet?] | padam yopayitve “ti padanyasena ‘ntaragamanam prayaé- 
cittam iti darsayati; vgl. oben 2. 2 und Text von 1. 3; s. auch Agn. 
Pray. 3b: Svavyavaye tv ayam apy aparo visesah| idam visnur.... 
pamsure [cf. unten 5. 2] iti mamtrena Suno yani padani tani bhasmana 
pirayet | pratipadam mamtra-”vrttih | tatah(!) dhavaniyam punah pranayed 
uddhriyamanam iti | tata upatistheta tad(?)yad agne pirvam.... vajavatya 
(s. Text) tvam agne.... asi ti (ef. oben 2. 1, 3, 8) ca.... etabhyim 
tato ’gnaye pathikrte svahe ‘ti pirnahutih | istipakse varttamanam karma 
samapya tasminn eva ‘gnau istih karttavye [ti] prati darvi-homesv esa 
vidhih | 819 A ce mriyayat B cet prayayat C cet prathayat D cet 
prapunyat 820 RY, 8, 43. 18. 821 Agn. Pray. 1b: anvahitagneh 
prayano-papattau prthag agnin nayeyuh|.... tubhyam ta amgirastame 
ti(!) (RV. 8. 43. 18) va “jya-"hutim hutva samaropayet | tubhyam.... 
*re | ity ajya-"hutim hutva samaropayed vi| ayam te yonir rtviya ity 
arani garhapatye pratitapet |... ayam te.... girah (RV. 3. 20. 10) iti 
na ‘gny-amtare | pani va | ya te agne yajniya taniis taye “hy aroha “tma- 
nam acha vasini krnvann arya...rini yajio bhitva yajiiam Asida iti 
(gemeint ist etwa TB. 2. 5. 8. 8) pani pratitapet | dvayor api samaropanam 
yajamanah kuryat | varna-svara-"di samyag uccarya samaropanam kartta- 
vyam | ef. Agy. Pray. 11b: isti-madhye prayana-praptau garhapatye 
ajyam samskrtya janav dcyaé “havaniye sruvena juhoti| tubhyam tim 
ahgirasastama ... yemire svaha | agnaya idam | arani garhapatye yajama- 
nah pratitapet | ayam te.... rayim | tiisnim itarayoh pratitapet | tata 
sthala-’mtaram gatva viharam kalpayitva uddhanyamana (gemeint : °*manam 
Ap. 5. 4. 1) ity uddhrtya gam no devir (RV. 10. 9. 4) ity avoksya 
arani pratyavaroh{yJa gam yor (RV. 10. 9. 4) iti mamtrena mam- 
thayet | svayam va mamthet | pratiyatnam mamtravrttih | jatam agnim 
garhapatye adhaya tata ubhayatra ’pi vihrtya ‘ranigata-prayascittam 
karoti | tac caivam | garhapatye smartavad ajyam samskrtya sruk-sruvam 
nistapya sruci caturgrhitam grhitva juhoti mano jyotir (VS. 2. 13) iti | 
tata samgata-siddy-artham sruva-"hutim visnu-smaranam ca krtve ‘sti- 
Sesam samapayet | 822 AV. 7. 82, 4; 18. 1. 27. 823 A *gnyam- 
nadhana B °gnyavadhana C gnyamnvadhana; cf. dazu etwa Brahm. 
Pray. 28 b: agner api nase yathapirvam eva samskaranam. 824 Brahm. 
Pray. 15 b: vratopetasya ced ahavaniyo ’nugacchet pranite manasa vratam 
upetya bhir ity upatistheta 825 BC pathikrtvam; cf. Brahm. Pray. 
3a: kalatipattau pathikrti kartavye ‘ti rutyarthah 826 Ay, Pray. 2a: 
_yadi... ahavaniyah gamya-pa[ra]sad apy atiyat | yadi va(!) amavasyam 
paurnamasim va ’tiyat | yadi va ‘nyasya ‘gnisu svayam yajet | yadi va(!) 
asya ‘gnisv anyo yajeta| yadi va “sya ‘nyo gnir agnin vyaveyat | tada 
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rvatra’?7 pathikrtyam®?s anadvan | agninaém cet kascid upa- 
vaks(ay)et 529 sa Sam{yalya{h]$° prag vasam 33! pathikrti$32 
syac | cham[ya]yah$33 para(k) paras(y)ac ced idam ta ekam $34 
iti tant 53> sambharet $36 paras3? u ta837 ekam iti dvitiyam dviti- 
yena 838 | trtiyam trtiyena jyotise “tiS39| tasmad$4° avakhya- 
yas $41 tatra nirvaped| adhi ced anupriydya 84? mathitva 
tatrai “kan vasetS43 kala-tipites44 ca darSapirnamasayor | 





bhinna-kalinam prati nimittam pathikrti karya | abhinna-kalina-’neka- 
nimitta-sambhave sakrt pathikrti karya| astakapalah | vettha hi (RV. 
6. 16. 3)... om ye agnim pathikrtam 4 devanam... (RV. 10. 2. 3) 
anadvan daksina | 827 A sa sarvatra 828 BCD *krtvam 
829 bei A unklar 830 bei A unklar 831 A vatam |.: para- 
sat? 832 B schiebt ein [*ti] syam anaddhan agninam cet kaksid 
upavaksayet saSamya prag vasam pathikrti 833 B chamya 
C chammya 834 AV 18. 3. 7. 835 A tan B tam 836 cf, 
Agn. Pray.2b: yady utpadani prayatno nihphalajh] syat (ef. oben 5. 2) 
tada-tada punar-arambha-’vasare mamtra avarttayitavyah | evam punah- 
punar avarttayet | ahavaniyam avadipyamanam arvava (l.: arvak) Samya- 
parasad idam ta ekam para i ta ekam iti samvapet | Comm.: abavani- 
yasyai *kadesah samasto va yady ayatanad bahir gachet fiajda “gam ya- 
parasat tada idam ta ekam para ita ekam trtfiyena jyotisa samvisasva | 
samvesane tanvas carur edhi priyo devanim parame janitre (RV. 10. 56. 1) | 
iti tam adaya “yatane praksipya tato vyahrtihomah|. In unserem Texte 
werden wir dem entsprechend zu lesen haben: sa [agnih] samya-parag- 
asad (besser: Samyayah parag asad) |yadi syat] pathikrti syac | chamya- 
prag-asac (besser: chamyayah prag asac) ced [agnih syat] | idam te... 
Ap. S$. 9. 1. 17 erwahnt den gleichen Fall; vgl. Agyv. Pray. 2a: ahavani- 
yasyai *kadegah samasto va yady ayatanad bahir arvak gam[y]aparasyat 
patati tada idam te... ekam mamtrena punah svayatane ksipet | samasta- 
vyabrti-homah karya ity eke| na visphulimgam va ‘tra ‘syaitat praya- 
Scittam | garhapatya-daksinagnyoh sva-svayatanad bahih-patane tisnim 
praksipya vyahbrti-homah karyah | cf. Agv. Pray. 15b: garhapatya-da- 
ksinagnyor ayatanad bahih-pate tisnim praksipya brahma vyabrtibhir 
juhuyat |; ibid. 16b: prak prayajebhya iti srug-adapanad arvak sarvam 
grhyata iti vrttikrto-ktam (cf. oben 4. 1) | etat-kala-'tirikta-ngara-ska- 
mdane idam ta ekam .+ parame janitre iti mamtrena svayatane 
punah ksipet| tatah sarva-prayascittam na visphulimga-matrasyai ‘tat 
prayascittam | etad ahavaniyasya ‘rvak Samya-parasat patane | yadi Samya- 
parasad apy atiyat tada pathikrti | aSaktau pirnahutih | agnaye pathikrte 
svahe ’ti | 837 ABCD paratra 838 B dvitiyamsta 
C fehlt 839 A °'ti trtiyam 810 A yasmad 841 ]. etwa 
avaksayane? A acaksayas D avaksayas 842 A anupraya B anu- 
praya 843 ].: vasayet 814 D *pati B °-tipattve; vom 
Verstreichenlassen der zum Opfer festgesetzten Zeit scheint auch AP 
37. 12. 1 zu reden. 
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vidhy-ardha-samapte ced aparadham vidyat (samapte cet s)trin 
havisyad 845 | agnaye vaisvanaraya dvadaSa-kapalam purodasam 
nirvaped 846 | yasya havir niruptam purastaéc candrama abhyu- 
diyat tams tredha tandulan vibhajed$47| ye madhyamas $843 
tain 848 agnaye datre ’stakapailam purodaSam nirvaped | ye 
sthavisthas tan indraiya pradatre dadhani$49 carum | ye kso- 
disthas tan visnave Sipivistaya | Srite85° prag ukte85! tandula- 
*bhavad ardham va vidyat || 3 | agnaye vitaye 852 ’stakapalam 
purodasam nirvaped 853 yasya ’gnayo mithah samsrjyerann | ag- 
naye vivicaye ’stakapalam purodasam nirvaped yasya ’gnayo $54 
gramyena ‘gnina samsrjyerann | agnaye Sucaye®5> ’stikapalam 
purodaSam nirvaped yasy& ’gnayah Savena ‘gnina samsrjye- 
rann | agnaye *nnadaya S56 *nnapataye ’stakapalam purodasam 
nirvaped yasya *gnayo daven& ‘gnin&é samsrjyerann | agnaye 
jyotismate ’stakapilam purodasam nirvaped yasya ’gnayo di- 
vyenai *gnin& samsrjyerann | agnaye ’gnimate®5’ ’stakapalam 
purodafam nirvaped yasya *gnayo%58 *bhiplaverann | agnaye 





845 BCD havi sydd; cf. Brahm. Pray. 37b: kalatipattau pathikrty 
anagate ca(!) atra nityavisesam etad [d]rastavyam; dazu ausfiihr- 
licher, korrupt iiberlieferter Comm.; ]. oben im Text: cet trir havih 
syat? 846 Diesem wohl nicht hierher gehdrigen Satze fehlt 
der Vordersatz, der nach Aév. Pray. 8a zu ergiinzen sein diirfte: 
ahitagneh Satrinaim bhojane ’gnaye vaisvanaraya pirnahutih | 847 vgl. 
oben 2. 2; 4.1; Brahm. Pray. 26a behandelt den gleichen Fall und 
stellt die spezielle Méglichkeit auf: yadai ‘ko mustifr] dvau va 
prakrtindm niruptau bhavatah(!) tada candramaso “bhyudaye vijiiate 
katham karttavyam 848 B *ma syus tad 849 B 
dadhati 850 B grute CD &rte 851 BC prakte? 
pratte? 852 fehlt bei A; cf. Agv. Pray. 8a: garhapatya- 
“havaniyayoh samsarge ‘gnaye vitaye pirnahutih | 853 Ap. 
9. 3. 21; vgl. zu diesem Abschnitt die im Brahmana-Stil ausgefiihrte 
Reproduktion in 2, 7. 854 Ap. 9. 8. 18; K.S. 25. 4. 31—82; ,,yasya 
*gnayo“ d. h.: die zum Opfer nétigen Feuer; vgl. Aév. Pray. 8a: garha- 
patya-daksinagni-mukhanam samsarge samaropya mathitva “gnaye vivicaye 
parnahutih | 855 Ap. 9. 3. 22; ef. K. §. 25. 4. 29—80; danach 
kann in diesem Falle von einer Siihne Abstand genommen werden; cf. 
oben 2. 7; Asv. Pray. 8a: agninad savagni-samsarge samaropya ma- 
thitva ‘gnaye Sucaye ptrnahutih | 856 Auch in diesem Falle ist 
nach K. S, 25. 4. 32 folg. eine Siihne nicht unbedingt notwendig. Das 
Siihneopfer soll vielmehr nur bei religidser Uberangstlichkeit stattfinden 
und dann dem Agni samvarga gelten. Eben dieser devata soll es im ahn- 

_lichen Falle nach Ait. Brahm.7.7 geweiht sein. 857 AD psumate; 
vgl. Ap. 9. 3. 22. K. §. 25. 4. 33. 858 bei B fehlen diese und die 
dazwischenliegenden Worte; vgl. Ap. 9. 10. 11. 
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*gnimate 859 ’stakapalam purodasam nirvaped §58 ya ahavaniyam 
anugatam abhyuddhared | agnaye ksaémavate%6® ’*stakapalam 
purodasam nirvaped yasyai “hitaégnerS¢! agnigrhan862 agnir 
dahed anagnir grhan va | ’gnaye862 vratapataye ‘stakapalam 
purodasam nifrjvaped8¢3 ya ahitagnir artijam $64 agru 864 ku- 
ryatS®5 tatah 865 pravased 866 | agnaye vratabhrte ’stakapalam 
purodasam nirvaped867 parvani yo vrata-veliydm avra- 





859 cf. aber Av. Pray. 8a: sagnav ayatane ‘gnim praniya sthapane ‘gnaye 
agnimate pirnahutih | pirvapranitagnim nihkasya sthapane prayaécittam 
na ‘sti! aranyoh samaridha-vahninam ucchistady-upaghate caturgrhitena 
“havaniye manasvati-homah | atma-samaridhagnir yadi bhojanadi kuryat 
tada ‘ranyor laukikagnau va ‘varohya vihrtya pirvoktam eva prayascittam | 
punas tva “ditye ti (Ap. 9. 10. 9) samimdhanam véa | 860 K. § 
25. 4. 36 gehadahe ’gnaye ksamavate purodagah 861 A *gnir 
862 Diese und die dazwischenliegenden Worte sind korrumpiert. Der 
Rekonstruktionsversuch schliefit sich vorzugsweise an A an. A agni- 
grhadd agni hedata (na?) gnigrhan ca (va?) B agnigrabamn dehed an- 
agnigrahan va ‘gnaye C agnigrhan dahed anagnigrhin va gnaye D 
agnigrhadaheddanagnigrhe nvagnaye; unter anagnir wire dann etwa 
..Phosphorescenz“ zu verstehen. 863 Brahm. Pray. 66 b: 
yasya “hitagner iti vyakhyatam brahmane ’gnaye kamavate ‘stakapalam 
nirvapet | yasya “hitagneh sattognir grhan dahed agnir vai ‘tasya 
ksdmo grhan abhyacyatam iti sa dahaty eva ‘param iti ksamo 
grhan abhyacyati [ucah samavaye samavaiti] dahanadya sa ksamah sa[m]- 
bhiiy& (*pa?) enam api dahati|.... adahuko ‘sya ‘param agnir grbhan 
bhavati | cf. Aév. Pray. 8a, welches — offenbar urspriinglicher und ver- 
niinftiger — den Vratapati bei Verletzungen der religiésen Enthaltsam- 
keitsvorschriften empfiehlt: anvadhana-’namtaram gramamtaram na 
gacchet (cf. oben 4. 3)| madhu-mamsa-"di na ‘Sniyat | na buddhi-pirvam 
retah skamdayet | ityadi vrata-lope vratapataye pirnahutih | — Zur 
Rekonstruktion des Textes sind Asv. Pray. 8a wichtig: grhadahe *gnaye 
ksamavate pirnahutih|. Zu obigem vgl. Aév. Pray. 12a: anvadhana- 
*‘namtaram buddhi-pirvaka-retah-pate imam me varuna [V. S. 21. 1} 
tat tva “yami “ty [VS. 21. 2] etabhyam sruva-"huti ajyabhaga-’namtaram 
juhuyat | buddhi-ptrvakaretah-pate artya ‘Sru-pate madhu-mamsa-"di- 
bhaksane va vratapatistih | asaktav ajyabhaga-’namtaram sruci dvadaga- 
grhitam caturgrhitam va grhitva “havaniye juhuyat | agnaye vratapataye 
svahe “ti tato visnusmaranam |; vgl. Agn. Pray. l4a: ksamaya (erg.: 
‘gnaye) “gara-dahe gucaye samsarjane ‘gnina| anyene ‘ti sarvagnibhih | 
mithag ced vivicaye| garhapatyadayah sarve dvau dvau va parasparam 
yadi samsrjyeran tada vivicaya istih karya | gramyena samvargaya paca- 
nagnih | vaidyutena ‘psumate | vaisvanaraya vimatanam anna-bhojane | 
s6¢ A avirjam asnu BD Artvijam asru C tvijam asru; verbessert nach 
Ap. 9. 4. 16; ef. K. S. 25. 4. 28, 11. 30. 865 A kuryastat 
B kuryats C kurya 866 B prasaved; cf. Ap. 9. 4. 15. 867 ABCD 
wiederbolen hinter *ped: ya dbitagnir artvijam asru kuryat pravaset; 
C laSt agru aus. 
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tyam 56S cared agnaye tantumate SS ’stikapalam purodasam nir- 
vaped yasya samtatam 869 agnihotram juhuyuh | 4 || atha samni- 
patitesu prayascittesu vaivicim$7° prathamam kuryat | tato ’gnaye 
Sucaye | vratapatim antatah ksamavatim 87! parivarttayed §7? 
yasya ’gnisv $73 anyam 873 yajayed 874 yo874 ya874 yajen$74 | ma- 
rutam trayodaSa-kapailam purodasam nirvaped yasya yamau $75 
putrau jayeyatam gavo va | yamasir daksina dhenur bharya 
va 876 | prsadajyam cet skannam $77 skann& dyaur 875 ity 
abhimantrya | skanna dyauh skann& prthivi skannam visvam 





868 A avratyam caret tantumate dagnaye tantumate B vratyam 
caret tamtumata agnaye tantumate C wie A, jedoch agnaye; cf. Ait. 
Brahm. 7. 8. 869 B tatam C tamtamm; ef. Ap. 
9. 4. 15. 870 Nach Brahm. Pray. 65a folg. wird aber die Vaivici 
vollzogen, wenn die Opferfeuer sich mit einander vermengen oder wenn 
deren Asche sich vermischt; ebenso Ait. Brahm. 7.6. Nach K.§. 25.4. 32 
ist das Opfer fiir Agni vivici in gleichem Falle fakultativ. 871 A 
ksamavata 872 B pativarttayed C parivartayed 873 B sv 
anyam feblt bei C; bei A unklar. 874 A yajaye va yajen B yaja- 
yed yo va jayan C yajaye yo va jayen; cf. Brahm. Pray. Bl. 62a: yo 
‘nyagnisu yajeta yasya cainye ‘gnisu yajeran yasyagnayah samsrjyeran . .; 
ef. K. 8. 25. 8. 16. 875 Ap. 9. 14. 7, 17. 1; Aév. 3. 13, 12, Ait. 
Brahm. 7. 9. 876 cf. den sehr korrupten Passus Brahm. Pray. 68b; 
ferner Aéy. Pray. 8b: yasya bharyaé gaur va yamau janayet tada marud- 
bhyah pirnahutih | Agn. Pray. 14b: yasya bharya gaur va yamau ja- 
nayed istir marutah | 8i7 Brahm. Pray. 72a folg.: yadi prsad- 
ajyam skandet(!) hiranyam antarddhaya bhiyo [’|]bhyinniyo [!) ‘sveno (!) 
‘paghrapya mano jyotir varddhatam bhitir ity etabhyam ahutim juhu- 
yat|.... BlL72b: yadi prsadajyam skamded iti prsaskannam ajyo prsad- 
ajyam ajyam dadhimisram ghrtam gadgunavisistam prsadajyam ity abhi- 
dhiyate |.... hiranyam amtarddhaya hiranyam tatra ‘vasthapya yadi 
skanno bhiiyo bhyinniyah bhiiya tatrai ‘va “bhimukhyena niyeu va- 
canat|.... Bl. 73a: asvena gamdho padan karayitva mano jyotir 
varddhatam bhitir ity etabhyam ahutir juhuyad.... trayastrmsat tam- 
tava ity ahavaniye hutva Bl. 73a folg.: tatrai ‘va ‘ntardhaya 
‘vasthapya yat skannam hiranyam apaniya prsadajyam asveno ‘paghrapya 
{a]svam apaniya brahma “huti juhoti.... Es ist von einigem Interesse, 
dai der Vers ,,trayastrimsat tamtavas“ als Zauber bei Zerreibungen ver- 
schiedener Art angewendet wird, z. B. (Bl. 75b folg.): yadi rasanam 
chidyad yadi dvidha kuryat pasuvikarat pasor(?) eva trayastrimsat tan- 
tava ity etaya gramthi[na] samdha[ya?] ... jyaitayai ‘va juhuyat (cf. 
AP. 37. 16. 1, 17. 1)...... patni-rasanaya{m] mekhalayam va dvidho 
krtayam punah sannahanam brahmacarino mekhalachede krtasya gopri 
*tyadayas trayo mantra bhavamti|.... Bl 94b: yadi soma skamde 
vyakhyatam prsadajyena soma skanded iti; cf. K. S. 25. 6. 6—7, 10; 
prsadajya-skandane caike catustrimsad-dhomam ichanti. 
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idam jagat skannaddo879 visve devah pra skanna[t] prayatam$s° 
havir ity abhimantrye ‘ha gavah%s! prajaiyadhvam 881 ity 
anyasya prsadajyasya juhuyat pasugava $82 cet sruvair 883 hut- 
va “sravam 854 yaty8S5 avadainam 886 akarme 886 *ty anyasyam 
drdhatarayam Srapayeyur 8%7 | [yady] avadanam na vimdet tada 
*jyasya *vadyed 888 | upakrtas cet pasuh prapated 889 vayavyam 
yavagim nirupya “nyam tad-ripam tad-varnam iti sama- 
nam | 5 || atha yasya *hargane$%° []visamapte yipo virohet$% 
pravrhya yipaviridhany avalopya tapo hy agne’? amtaram 
amitrim $93 tapa Samsam ararusah parasya tapo vaso cikitano 
acittan vi te tisthantém ajara ayasah | yo nah sanutyo abhi- 
dasad agneS% yo amtaro mitramaho vanusyat8% | tam ajare- 
bhir vrsabhis tava 896 svais $96 tapi $97 tapistha tapasa tapas- 
van | yasmat$9S krnoti ketum & naktam cid dira 4 sate | 
pavako yad vanaspatin 899 yasman minoty ajaro (nabhi- 
hita) 90 iti dve | paicabhir aparam paryuksya suparna va- 
cam 91 iti viridhini hutva punahsamayat tasmims tvastram 
ajam piigalam pasum bahuripam alabheta | ‘gnina tapo ‘nva- 
bhavad 92 | vac&é brahma | manina 93 ripani | *ndrena devan | 
vatena prandint%4 | siryena dyam | candramasa naksatrani | 
yamena 5 pitrn | rajia manusyan | upalena nadeyian | ajaga- 


rena sarpan | vyaighrena& ’ranyan pasim | chyenena patatrino| 
vrsna “Svan | rsabhena ga | bastena ja | vrsnina ’vir | vrihina 





878 Ap.§.9.17.1. 8A skamnadyau 890A prayata B prayepratam 
C prayeyatam; gemeint vielleicht: prajayatam 881 A gavogham 
B ya vo yam C yavo ya D gavo yam; — gemeint: AV. 20. 127. 12; 
RV. 1. 177. 4. Ap. Sr. 9. 17. 1. 882 B *giva; pasugava ist 
offenbar eine Interpolation, die das Subjekt des Satzes verdriingt hat. 
883 A suvair B bruvai C survai 884 A gravam BC sruvam 
885 ABD yati 886 A madavamakarme B mavadamakarme 
C mavadamakarme ss7 ef. Ap. 9. 4. 1. 888 Brahm. 
avadanany api yadi na vimdet tada “jyasya ‘vadyet... 
praisa imdragnibhyam Ajyasya “nubrihi “ti darsanat(!) ajyena samstha- 
pya punar yajeta atra kecid acaksate sarvavisayam etad bhavati | 
889 cf. oben 2. 9. 890 D ahavisargane 891 Vgl. oben 
2. 6; K. S. 25. 10. 1 folg. s92 RV. 3. 18. 2. 893 A 
amitraya 89% B agner; RV. 6. 5. 4. 895 Mss.: manusyat 
896 AD varahais; B tavasyais C tapastes 597 AD tapo $98 A 
yasma; bei C fehlen die Worte yasmat bis vanaspatin 899 RV. 
5. 7. 4; Ap. 8. 14, 29. 3. 900 1.: na “bhihite? oot AV. 6. 49. 3. 
902 Ap. §. 20. 11. 10. 903 Die Mss. lesen: balina 908 A 
prana C pranah 
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‘nnani | yavenau ’sadhir | nyagrodhena%> vanaspatin | udu- 
mbareno “rjam | gayatrya chandimsi | trivrta stoman | bra- 
hmanena vacam iti brahma pirnahutim juhuyat| || 6 || iti 96 
yajiaprayascitte paiicamo ‘dhyayah samaptah 6 | 


atha *tah saumikini vyakhydsyamo | havirdhaine cet pra- 
pateyatiam pura bahispavamanad adhvaryur daksinam ud- 
grhniyat | pratiprasthato ‘pastabhnuyat 9°7 | pratiprasthato 
*ttaram udgrhniyad | adhvaryur upastabhnuydéd 97 yatha- 
prakrti stambhano ’pamanau28(!) sam aSvinor avasa nitanena9 
mayobhuvaé supraniti9!° gamema| & no rayim vahatam ota 
virin & visvany amrta saubhagani®!! | Siro yajiiasya pratidhi- 
yatim 9!2 amrtam devatémayam 9!2 | vaisnavyah | (kriyatam 9!3 
Sira a$vinyah 914 pratihriyatim 9!5 amrtam 916) dyubhir aktubhih 
paripatam 9!7 asman®!8 aristebhir aSvina saubhagebhih | tan 
no mitro varuno mamahantam aditih sindhuh prthivi%!? uta 
dyaur | ity agnidhriye 92° juhuyad | audumbarim ced apahareyur 
yam eva kamcit prachidya ’vadadhyaid adhvaryur udgata yaja- 
mana | trg asy irjam mayi dhehi | Ssriyam tistha pratisthita | 
divam stabdhva ’ntariksam ca prthivyim ca drdha bhave ’ti 9?! | 





905 Diese und die dazwischenliegenden Worte sind in den Mss. ganz 
entstellt. A yamena pina yajiaé manusya phalena nadeyatrajagarena sarpan 
gramyenaranyan pasvannapanena patatinino vrsabhena ga vastenaja vrnavi 
vibinantabi yavenausadhinyagrodhena [vanaspatin}] B yamena pitrn rajia 
manusyan phalena nadeyainy ajagarena sarpan vyaghrena “ranyan pasin 
chyenena palatrino vrsnasvian rsabhopyaga vastenaja vrsninavin vrihina 
*nnani pavanenausadhinr nyagrodhena; C (ihnlich B und D) yamena pitrn 
ajiia manusyan upalena nadeyan ajagarena sapan vyaghrenaranyan pasvam 
chenena patatrino vrsnyaSvan rsabhena ga vastenaja vrsninavin vribinam- 
nani yastvosadhinyagrodhena; auch die folgenden Worte sind bei A 
und B sehr inkorrekt geschrieben. 906 Bei BCD lautet der Ko- 
lophon: ity atharvavede vaitanasttre prayascitta-prasamge trayodago 
*dhyayah samaptah 907 ABCD °“pastha briyat 908 A 
pasamine BD pamane C pamano vielleicht Imperative plus _,,anas‘. 
909 RY. 5. 42. 18. 910 A *nitam 91 A *bharani 
912 Ap, S. 14. 33. 8; Mss.: pratihriyatim (A *hiyatam) 13 B 
skriyata C kryatém; gemeint ist: dhiyatam 914 C upadhinya 
15 A pratihudayatam; gemeint ist: pratidhiyatam 916 fehlt 
bei BCD; der in Klammern gesetzte Passus ist offenbar eine Wieder- 
holung der letzten Worte des vorausgegangenen Mantra. 917 © 
*patum 918 RV. 1. 112. 25. 219 AC *vir 920 Vgl. 
K. S. 25. 6. 8. 921 AD bhavati BC bhava 
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dhartri dharitri janitri yamitri9?? ’ti brahma9?3 | ’ntah923-sada- 
so924 bahispavamanena stiiyur 925| diksitasya garhapatyo ’nte 926 
garhapatyo ‘nugacched 927 agnim naro didhitibhir aranyor 928 
hastacyuti janayanta prasastam | diredrsam grhapatim atharyum 
iti mathitva ’vadadhyad | aSv anupranitas929 ced anugached etayai 
*vya930 mathitva *vadadhyad | agnaya$ cen mithah samsrijye- 
rann 931 agnina ’gnih samsyjyata932 ity ete%33 japec | chalamukhi- 
yas ced anugacched garhapatyat praniya bhadram karnebhir 9°4 
iti catasro japet | bhadram karnebhih srnuyama deva bhadram 
pasyema ‘ksabhir yajatrah | sthirair aigais tustuvimsas tani- 
bhir vyasema devahitam yad ayuh | svasti na indro vrddha- 
Sravah 935 syasti nah piis& visvavedah%36| svasti nas tairksyo 
rista-nemih svasti no brhaspatir dadhaitu | prsadasva ma- 
rutah prSnimatarah 935 gubhamyavano vidathesu jagmayah 937 | 
agni-jihva manavah siracaksaso visve no deva avasi gamann 
iha | Satam in nu Sarado anti devi yatra na§ cakra jara- 
sam taninim | putraso yatra pitaro bhavamti ma no ma- 
dhya ririsatayur gantoh | iti | preddho agna% 8 iti ca- 
tasrbhir juhuyat | preddho agne didihi puro no ‘jasraya 
sirmya& yavistha | tvam SaSvanta upa yanti vajah | sapta 
te agne samidhah sapta jihvah%9 sapta rsayah sapta dhima 


priyani | sapta hotrah saptadha tva yajanti sapta yonir 
aprnasva ghrtena svaha | yan me manasas chidram-yad vaco 
yac940 ca me hrdah%° | ayam devo brhaspatih sam tat 
siicatu radhasa 941| mama ’gne varca%!? ity eka-’gnidhriyas ced 
anugacched garhapatyat praniya mama ’gne varca iti sadbhir 





922 Ap. §. 14, 33. 2; das Zitat ist in der Wiedergabe der Mss. villig 
korrumpiert; es lesen BCD: dharti dharitri janitrity amitriti haritry 
adharitri janitry amitriti janitri hanitriti 923 BD brahmiatah; 
AC brahmatra; korrupt! 924 ABCD svaraso 925 A 
briyuh B stayur 926 A *tyotpate B ‘tyo ’nve C tyomte; L: 
*patyo- tpate? 927 Vom Erléschen der Opferfeuer handelt zu- 
sammenhingend K. §. 25. 3. 1 folg.; cf. oben 1. 5; 2 7. 928 RV. 
7. 1.1; Ap. 14. 16. 1. 929 © °nita; A ‘nite B eniti D *ni 
930 C etayiva 931 ef. oben 2. 7; 5. 4. 932 Kaus. S. 
108, 2; dagegen Ap. a. a. O.: agnina ’gnih samidhyate 933 A ate 
934 RV. 1. 89. 8; Ap. 14. 16. 1. Von dieser Eventualitit scheinen auch 
Brahm. Pray. Bl. 114a zu handeln (durch Korruption fast vollig unver- 
standlich geworden). 935 RV. 1. 89. 6, 7, 9 936 C vis- 
vatejah 937 A jamayah 938 RV. 7. 1. 3. 939 VS. 17. 79. 
940 AC yat svagne hrdah B yas tv agne hbrdah 941 ABCD radhase 
2 AV. 5. 3. 1. 
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juhuyad | auttaravedikas 3 ced anugacchec chalamukhiyat 
praniye ‘mo agna%44 iti trayodasabhir juhuyat | imo agne vita- 
tamfni havyajasro vaksi devatatim acha prati na im surabhini 
vyantu | sapta te agne samidho %5| yan me manasas chi- 
dram 946 | mama ’gne varca 4? iti juhuyat | pasusrapanas ced 
anugacched auttaravedikat praniya tvam no agne 947 sa tvam 
na 48 iti sarvaprayaScittam hutva | yady ukhyo %4® ‘nugacchet 
punah punah prajvilya |j 1 || kayamano vana tvam %° yan matrr 
ajagann apah | na tat te agne pramrse nivartanam yad 
dire sann iha “bhavah| yas te agna ardra yonayo yah ku- 
layinih 95! | ye te agna indavo ya u nabhayah | yas te agne 





%43 of, Aéy. Pray. lla: varunapraghasesv auttaravedikasya ’gner da- 
ksina-viharasthasya va nage salamukhat praniya pirvoktam prayascittam 
kuryat | (,,pirvokta“ s. den Schlu6 des im Ms. unmittelbar vorhergehenden 
Passus Anm. 784 Cit. 2) na tra “nvadhanam | salamukhiya-’nvadhana-vya- 
tirekena prthag anvadhanasya piirvam ananusthanat | na caivam anva- 
hita-prayascittam na syad iti vacyam | anvahita-salamukhiyat pranitvena 
dvayor apy anvahitatvat | anvahita-salamukhiya-nase tu purana-garha- 
patyat tam praniya pirvoktam prayascittam krtva *nvadhanadi kuryat | 
44 RV. 7. 1. 18. 945 VS. 17. 79. 96 Ap. 14. 16.1, 17.1. 
7 RV. 4. 1. 4. 98 AV. 20. 98. 2. 949 Des in anderen 
Traktaten haufig erwahnten Ausgehens des daksinagni gedenkt unser 
Text nicht; s. z. B. Asy. Pray. 9b: anvadhana-’nantaram daksinagni-nase 
gucir bhittva viharam pravisya garhapatyam tam praniya pranan ayamya 
daksinigni-naSa-nimittam prasayec cittam (1.: *nimitta-prayascittam) 
karisya iti samkalpya garhapatye smartavad ajyam samskrtya sruk-sruvam 
nistapya sammrjya sruci caturgrhitam grhitva “havaniye samidham 
adhaya juhoti | mano jyotir jusatém ajyam (A. $. 2. 5. 14) havisa ghrtena 
sviha | manase jyotisa idam na mama (gemeint: AV. 18. 2. 2?) | samgata- 
sidhyartham ekim sruvahutim juhuyat| bhir bhuvah svah svaha| tato 
visnu-smaranam | adhvaryu-sannidhau sa eva sarvam kuryat | samkalpam 
tyigam ca yajamanah| visnu-smaranam ubhayoh| aistikajye sati na 
smartavaj ajya-samskarah | aisti-sammarge sati na punah patra-sammarga 
ity uktam prayascitta-camdrikayam | tato daksinagneh pascid irddhvam 
janu(r) upavisya mahyam yajantv (AV. 5. 3. 4) ity adi tatri (?)-kasthany 
adhaya vyabrtibhir upasthanam kuryat | evam anvahité-"havaniya-nase 
‘pi!; ibid. 10a folg. findet sich eine Siihnezeremonie “garhapatya-daksina- 
*gnyor nase”; vgl. Agn. Pray. 12b: daksinagny-anugamanam (l.: *ne) 
tisnim garhapatyat praniya bhir ity upasthinadi samanam | homas tu(!) 
ahavaniye ta[t]-tad-agnau va sarva-prayascittam tu(!) dhavaniya eva | 
ity anvahita-prayascittam | ibid. 13a: atha daksinagner anugatih | anu- 
gatam daksinagnim utpadayisyami ’ti samkalpya yonitah pranayet | tata 
ahavaniye ‘gnaye tapasvate janadvate pavakavate svahe ‘ti purnahutim 
juhuyat | 950 RV. 3. 9. 2. 951 M. S. 2. 7. 15: 98. 11; Ap. 
15. 17. 5. 
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tanva urjo nama tabhis tvam ubhayibhih samvidanah Satam ci- 
nvanas tanva nisidata | sakam hi Sucina sucih®5? prasasta kratuna 
‘jani| vidvan 953 asya vrata dhruvai vaya 953 iva ’nurohata ity 954 
idhaya samidham krsnim dadyad | vaso-yugam 5 dhenum %5 
va| yady ukha va%é6 bhidyeta tair eva kapalaih samcitya ’nyam 
krtva syita devebhir amrtena’ga 957 ukham svasaram adhi vedim 
asthat satyam pirvair rsibhis cakupano % | agnih pravidvan iha 
tat karotu| stavadejarudharanamadrir 959 ity anumantrayet?°? | 
vasativaris 961 cet skandeyuh 92 prthivi vibhivari 3 ti | 
cailyakam 964 cety964 aivrtte | namas te bhuvo visva[m] tad grhitva 
manda vasa iti catasrbhir agnidhriye juhuyat | manda va- 
sah sundhyur ajirah | undatih suphenah jyotismatis tamasvatir | 
mitrabhrtah ksatrabhrtah svarastra iha ma’vata | vrsno agva- 
sya samdanam asi vrstyai tvo *panahyami | deva vasava agne 
indra stirya%6 | deva udno datto ‘dadhim bhintta divas pa- 





2 RV, 2. 5. 4; Ap. 16. 15. 7. 953 C viddha artvijya 
dhruva vrata %4 Das Zitat ist in den Mss. sehr korrum- 
piert. AC lesen statt: *rohate ity: ‘rohosaty; B *rohasity 95 AC 
‘yugam dhenu BD ‘*gim dhenum 956 A lait va aus. 957 M.S. 
2.7.16. Ap. 16. 26. 6. 958 AD ca karyin; B cakurya C ca kiryam; 
gemeint ist wohl die Fassung von K. §. 39. 3. %59 Infolge seiner 
Korruption fiir mich nicht identifizierbar. BD: stavadejarudhiramadrir 
C wie B, nur: stadeja° 960 A *veta 961 A *variyas 962 Agy, 
Pray. 13a erwihnen einen in der Opferpraxis sicherlich sehr hiufig auf- 
tretenden analogen Fall: pranitanam proksaninam ca “mbuskandane 
samsrave va... 963 K. S. 35.38; Ap. 14. 17. 3. 964 Durch Kor- 
ruption unverstindlich geworden. Statt des ca-Lautes vielleicht (mit A) 
va zu lesen; D statt dessen sinivaly urumdhe ity 95 Ap. S. 14. 18. 1. 
#6 TS. 2. 4. 8.1. Das Zitat, wohl aus abweichender Rezension hervor- 
gegangen, ist verunstaltet; A liest: mamda vasisadumdubhejira umdari 
suphedah | jyotismatis tamasvatir mitrabhrtah ksatrabhrtah svarastra 
ihamavatah | vrstyam samdanam asi vrstye tvo ‘panahyami | deva vasavo 
‘gni saryo tro danno dadhibhurddivaspirjanyamdamtariksa samudrat tato 
no vrsnyavan | devam yujo mitravarunaryama Sukra tadevatsavitayahaya 
tamtrannapam narasamsohnodatto dadhikinam divah syur janyad anta- 
riksat samudrat tato no vrstyavann iti BC mamdavaéa Srudhyt (?C éru- 
dbhyi) isa bhejiramdamditih suphetah | jyotismatis tamasvatir mitra- 
bhrta ksatrabbrta svarastra ity amayata | vrsno (C *sne) agvasya samdanam 
asi wrstyai (C vrsnyau) tvopanahyami| devatéa vasavo agna (C agna) 
indrasiryo hnodatto (nho*) dadimbhit | divas phii(syi)-rjanyad amta- 
riksat samudrat tato no vrstyavat | deva yujo mitravarundryama yuktam 
C fiigt no ein) devah sapitayo apam napat taninapam naraéamso ‘nho- 
datto dabhimbhit (C dadhimdibhit) diva spirjanyad amtariksat samudrat 
tato no vrsnyavan iti 
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rjanyid antariksat samudrat tato no vrstya ’vata | deva yujo 
mitravaruna ‘ryama& yuktam devih sapitayo apim napat tanu- 
napan narasamsa udno datto ’dadhim bhintta divas parjanyad 
amtariksait samudrat tato no vrstya ’vate “ti | pravrttas cet 
syuh samasiicantvy %67 iti samsiiicen 968 | nivrttas cet syur apam 
iirmi%69 °ti grhitva sadbhir ahavaniye juhuyad | indriyavan 
madintamas tam vo ma ’va kramisam | achinnam tantum 
prthivya anu gesam 9" iti hutva | 2) abhivrste97! some dyaus 
ca tva prthivi ca Srnitim antariksam ca | indur indum avigad 
imdor imdro ’pat 7? | yajiiaS ca tva vayus ca Srnitam ahas ca 
tvi ratri$ ca Srnitam darSas ca tva paurnamasas ca srnitam 
yajias ca tvai daksin&é ca Srnitam daksas ca tvé manasa$ ca 
Srnitam arka$ ca tva Svamedhas ca Srnitam |.... S ca 
tvi....973 imdur imdum upagat974 siyame so ma% > bhit 
sarva °76 tasya%76 ta%76 imdav976 | indrapitasyo *pahitasyo 
*pahttto bhaksayami%?? *ty abhimrstasya9’S bhaksayet | saso- 
mam cec camasam sadasi stotrena *bhyupakuryad dhiranya- 
garbhas tad979 it979 padam 979 iti979 dvabhyam 979 juhuyat 98° | 
tad it padam na viciketa vidviin 98! yan 982 mrtah 93? punar apy 
eti jivan | pravrtta 93 ca sthali syat%3 trivrd yad bhuvanasya 
rathavy} jivo garbho na mrtasya jivat svahe’ty | anyas ced 94 
agrayanad 94 grhniyad 984 agriyanas 935 ced upadasyed agra- 
yanad grhniyad grahebhyo% 6 va “hrtya 987 sukra-dhruvau 988 





967 Gemeint ist AV. 7. 33. 1. 968 AD samvam 
B simcam C samgnicam 969 AV. 20. 28. 4; Vait. 
31. 22. _ 970 Ap. S. 10. 19, 10. 971 A abhiprsta 
972 K. S. 35. 11; Ap. 14. 29. 2. 973 die Mss. geben nur diese Silben 
als Rest des Textfragments; AD érutva 974 MS. 3. 6. 15. 975 BCD 
soma 976 A: (somas) tat savita imdavah| BC (°ma) bhit sarva tasya 
ta imdav | D bhis tat savitasya ta 977 ygl. V. S. 38, 28. 978 ],; 
abhivrstasya? 979 BC aditidvabhyam 930 Brahm. Pray. 93 a: 
cec camasam abhyupakuryat(!) hiranyarbha ity agnidhriye pirnahutim 
juhuyat.... [Comm.] yadi sadasy avasthitam camasam. abhyupakuryat (!) 
hiranyagarbha ity. 9s1 TB. 3. 7. 10. 6. 982 A yad amrtah 
B yan matah C yan atah 983 Diese und die inzwischenliegenden 
Worte fehlen bei BCD; statt ca lies A va; cf. AP 37.19. 1 yasya ’samapte 
karmany udapatram pravarttate 984 hinter ced etwa: upadasyed 
zu erganzen. A nyascehaprayanahuniyad B anyas cemdragrayanad grh- 
niyad C anyas cedagrayanat grhniyad; vgl. K. S. 25. 12. 25. folg. 
985 BC nac 985 ABC grhebhyo 987 ABC *hutya cf. Brahm. 
Pray. 82a: yady agrayanah skamded upa va dasyed itarebhyo grahebhyo 
nirgrhniyat |... yadi ‘tare graha skamdeyur upa va dasyeyur puro graya 
apo nigrhniyat. 988 AYdhruvo 
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varjam | 4 tva yajnasye%%° *ti catasrbhir juhuyad | a tva 
yajhasya ramhya[t] susvanah pavate sutah | pratnani pati ka- 
vyah | gosa% indo nrs&i asy aSvas& vajasa uta? | pratnani 
pati kavyah | devanim deva%9! iti dve | dhruvas ced upadasyet 
pravrtta cet sthali syad vasavas tva “dis tarpayantu rudras tva 
tarpayantu | Aadityds tva tarpayantv ity utsrjya dhruva dyaur 992 
ity abhimantrya dhruvam 93 dhruvene%* ’ti grhitva ”yurda asi 
dhruva iti catasrbhir agnidhriye juhuyat | dyurda asi dhruva 
dyur me dah%% svaha | varcoda asi dhruvo varco me dah 
svaha | tejoda asi dhruvas tejo me dah svaha | sahoda asi 
dhruvah saho me dah svaha | gravni9%® Sirne 99° dyotanasya 996 
marutasya brahmasamena stuvirann 997 ity eke bhaksaniyam 998 
uparavesvy apinayet | 3 apidagdhe 999 some krtamtvad 1900 
upakrameranyam 190! yacanat!002 | japtva pura dvadagya 1003 
punar !004 diksavamtadviti!9> | tatra ta dadyad 1006 yah 1007 
kasyai tva 1005 dasya 1008 bhavati | tathai ’vai "nam 1999 rtyijo1009 
yajayeyur 1009| yady akrita-somam!!0 apahareyur 1!!! anyah112 
kritavyo | yadi krito 113 nastah10'4 syat sa nitya “bhisi- 
cyo | raja-"hira'!o!5 iti kimcid deyam1?!6 | tena ’sya sa 





989 RV.9.6.8. ACD Aatvayasyeti B atmayajiiasceti 999 RV. 9. 2. 10; 
fehlt bei B, 991 Kaus. S, 74, 12. 992 AV. 6. 88.1; Ap. 14. 27. 7. 
993 feh]t bei A. 994 AV. 6. 87.3; Ap. 14. 27. 7. 995 Ap. 14. 27. 6; 
S. S. 4. 12. 10, 996 A gnahi girne rghotasya BC gravni Sirne 
dyota asya; D dhyata asya 997 A suviram 998 ABCD 
*yam 999 A apidagve BCD apidagdham 1000 A krte ta 
B krtam tva C vrttam tva?; 1. wahrscheinlich: kritatvad 1001 Brahm. 
Pray. 95 a: yadi raja “bhidahyeta grahan adhvaryul{h] sparsayeta stotrany 
udgata sastrani hota ‘tha [ajdhvar[yur] yajiam sa|m]bbrtya purva ceste- 
ram.... Bl. 96b folg.: yadi raja *bhidahyata krayat prag daksinakalat 
sarvesv eva vadhisu praptam kamam vipracarad eka ichamti 102 BD 
cavanim; zu diesem villig verderbten Passus scheint Aév. 6. 8.1 parallel 
zu sein. 1003 A *dasa 100 A punad B puna 1005 A 
*ddhiti A wiederholt: tatra krameranyam vacanin japtva pura dasa pu- 
naddiksavaddhiti; s. K. S$. 25. 14, 30. 1006 B drdyad 1007 fehlt 
bei BCD 1008 A tvasya tad; zu verbessern nach K. §. 25. 14. 31. 
1009 AD tayaivana rtvir yajayeyur B tathaiva nam rtvijo ryayajieyur 
C wie B; nur: ryajaya 1010 A *kritah so° 101t AC upa* 
1012 BC anya AD anyatra 1013 A kritam yo BCD kritavyo 1014 BC 
cesta AD nesta 1015 D rajohara 1016 Brahm. Pray. 82a; 
cet kritam apahareyur iti yasya krayena "bhisambamdhah(!) uparistat 
somagrahanat ... dvau somaprakirau haimavato ‘sau javanakba tatra 
haimavate(!) dlohita-varnako maujavato babhruvarnakah | .... mauja- 
vatasya *pahare kecit haimavata ahartavya tam abhisunuyat |.... cf. K.S. 
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parikrito bhavati | yadi somam na vindeyuh putikan abhisu- 
nuyur/¢17 | yadi na putikin arjunany''S atha1!01s ya 1018 
eva kas cau ’sadhir ahrtya *bhisunuyuh!?!9 | pancadaksinam 
kratum samsthapayeyur ekadaksinam va | yena yajnena kama- 
yeta tena yajeta | [a|tra yat kamayeta tatra tad dadyat | pra- 
tahsavanac cet kalaso vidiryeta vaisnavisu Sipivistavatisu trea 1020 
stiiyur!°21 | (madhyamdinas cet!022 pavamine sa-madhyam- 
dinat 1°23 pavamana 1924) yadi madhyamdina 1025 *rbhavasya 1025 
pavaminasya purastad vasat-kara-nidhanam saima1026 ku- 
ryad | yadi trtiya-savana etad 1027 eva1023 4  bhiamir bhi- 
mim agin'29 mata mataram apy agat | rdhyasma putraih 
pasubhir. yo no dvesti sa bhidyatam iti | yan marttikam 
bhidyeta 1939 tada *po gamayet !°3! tathaiva dirumayam ya 
rte cid abhisrisa'!®32 ity etaya “labhya *bhimantrayate | 


25. 12. 17 folg. Dem Alohita entspricht hier vollstandig: avyaktaraga- 
puspani trnani. Als Surrogate werden genannt (der Stufenfolge nach 
eins fiir das andere) Syenahrta, pitika, adara, arunadirva, haritakuéa; die 
Schilderung dieser Pflanzen ist von Wichtigkeit. 1017 Wortlich gleich 
PB 9.5. 3; cf. Agv. 6.8.5 f.; Brahm. Pray. 83a; K. S$. 25, 12. 18; Pet. Wb. 
u. pratinidhi: soma-’bhave bhavet pitividhih pratinidhav uta | 1018 A 
arjananaithaya B arjjananaithaya C arjunaniisyaya D arjunanairthaya 
1019 Brahm. Pray. 83a: yadi na pitikan atha ‘rjunani yadi na pitika- 
trnani ca vimde[t] tata abhisunuyad iti varttate lohita-tilani haima- 
vatasya sthane haimavato lohitakara iti bhavah.... maujavatasthane 
babhrutilany arjunani varttate....yadi na ‘rjunani na vimded iti 
varttate ca ca(?) ya kas co ’sadhin dranya abhisunuyad va rjunani na... 
vimded yah kamas cau ’sadhir adranya darbhakas adika abhisunuyat soma- 
vikrayinas ca kimcid dadydd iti.... 93a gedenkt noch des Falles: drona- 
kalase cet somam na vimdet skanded (?) upadasyed(?) va.... tad dhi- 
ranya[m] rjise "py asya praksipya *bhisunuyad... 1020.1021 cf, unten 
6. 6; statt trea erwarten wir rksu 1022 B ci C cit 1023 A 
*dina BC dinat 1024 fehlt bei A. 1025 *dina 
arbha® wire grammatisch richtig. 1026 A sama B samana 
C sama me 1027 fehlt bei C 1028 Brahm. Pray. 87 a: (yadi 
madhyamdine grava siryate [cf. oben 6. 3]...)... yadi pratahsavane 
kalaso diryeta vasatkaranidhanam ekasmin darumaye kalage 
dronakalaga iti prayoga etesam astanim yadi kascid diryeta... 
87 b [ganz verderbt]: yadi pratahsavane dronakalasam kalago diryeta 
*bhimarsanakale tatra somasiryé ‘smin patre samavapati ya tritiya (?)- 
sthana[t} tu krtvo “dgatrbhih prahitam sammrstam avasthapya tasmin 
somam avanayet 1029 Ap, 3. 20. 9; 9, 16. 2. 1030 ef, 
_ Ap. 9 16.2 f.; Aégv. 3. 14. 12; ef. oben 3. 7—8. 1031 A yogamayait 
BC yo maye; D yo gamayet 1032 AV. 14, 2.47; vgl. K. S. 
25. 5. 29 f. und unten Note 1147. 
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sarvatra Sirne bhinne naste *nyam krtva punar mai ’tv indri- 
yam 1033 ity adadita‘!34| bahispavamanam cet sarpat&im 1035 
prastota vichidyeta brahmane varam dattva tatas tam eva 
punar vrniyad | yad udgata vichidyeta sarvavedasa-daksinena 
yajiiena yajetai | ’vam sarvesim vichinnainam sarpatim ekai- 
kasmin kuryad | dyaus ca ma indra$ ca me!036 | tantum tan- 
van 037 | ma pragama patho vayam 1038 iti | Sastrac1039 cec 
chastram anuSamsan!40 yvyapadyeta ma&141 pragama patho 
vayam 1°38 iti paicabhir juhuyad | rathamtaram cet stiyama- 
nam ‘042 yyapadyeta samyag digbhya1!43 iti dvabhyam juhu- 
yad 104! | yava-"dinim avapannanam 1044 yyavrttanam uttara- 
sam'!045 yathaliigam dvabhyam juhuyan| naraSamsa(d) unne- 
tad 1046 upadasyerann !046 ayam no agnir adhyaksa‘47 iti dvabhy- 
am | pannejanyas ced upadasyet samisiiicantv!48 it isamsiiicet | 5 || 
atha ced dhuta-hutau somau pita-’pitau va samsrjyeyatam 149 
yajnasya hi stha rtvija 1950 gavimdragni kalpata yuvam huta 
‘hutasya ci ‘sya yasye ‘ndragnivitam pibata ghrtam imam 
ghrtam iti dvabhyam juhuyat | pratahsavanic 1951 cet 1052 
kalaso 1953 yidiryeta vaisnavatisu 1954 Sipivistavatisu gaurivitena 
stiyuh!055| samana-janapadau cet somau samsavau syatim piirvo 





1033 Kaug. 9, 2. 1034 AD edhita; K. S. 25.6.1 folg. lehrt 
die Entstehungsgeschichte irdener Gefilbe in interessanter Weise. 
1035 ABC sarpatatam 1036 TS, 4, 7, 6. 2. 1037 RY. 
10. 53. 6; Ap. 9 8 7. 1038 AV. 13, 1. 59. 1039 A 
Sastram 1040 AC *sa B *sam 104t Diese und die da- 
zwischenliegenden Worte fehlen bei D. 1042 AB siiya® 
1043 BC samadigbhya AD samadisya; cf. Paipp. S. 15. 1. 1044 A 
apavannianam B apannainim C dpannanam 1045 A uttarasim 
C uttasasim; 1: uttarabhyaim? 1046 ], unnita? ef. K.$. 25. 12. 11; 
vgl. Brahm. Pray.89a: yadi narasamsa upadasyeyuh yam yam hamanu- 
patisthera tasya bimdum avanayet 1047 Kaus, 89. 13. 1048 Gemeint 
ist jedenfalls AV. 7. 33.1; ef. Ap. 7.17.1: asmai avantu payasa | 
1049 Brahm, Pray. 90a (ganz korrupt): yadi hutahutatopapitau va somau 
samerjyeyatim amtaparidhy amgara daksinaho hy ahutasye ‘ti jubuyat 
yadi hrtad abrte hute ["Jhute pitarupiti apitad va ’pi’ti samsargo bhavet 
tam yat samsrste “dam tatah paridhy amgaram daksina ‘po hyu ‘hutasya 
ce “ti juhuyat 1050 ef, RV. 8. 38. 1; (Text nach BC); hinter rtvija 
liest A: gavimdragnivitam pivata ghrtam imam chrtam tam pibata 
ghrtam imam ghrtam 1051 ABC *vanam 1052 D ca tad 
1053 B *Se; vgl. K. S. 25. 12. 22, 1054 ABC ‘visu cf. 6. 4 1085 Brahm. 
Pray. 103b folg. behandeln in itiberaus korrupter Form das gleiche oder 
ein abnliches Thema: yadi pratahsavanavesomer ity etisti so somo iya 


stuta iti marutvatisu gayatrena stuyuh |..... yadi madbyamdine soma 
10* 
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*gnim'56 parigrbniyat '>6 pirvo devatah parigrhniyat | na ’tira- 
try 1957 pratar-anuvakam upakuryad | abhistavya ’tha 1°58 sam- 
vesayo 1059 *pavesaiya gayatryai chandase *bhibhttyai svahe 1960 ’ti 
purastat prataranuvakasya juhuyat|tristubha!¢6! iti madhyam- 
dine !062 yidvisanayoh samsavav 1963 iti vijnayate 1°64 | savaniya- 
‘nantaram agnaye yavisthaya stakapalam ity ahavaniye !°65 ma- 
had 1°65 abhyadadhyat 1965 | sambharanim caturbhi§ caturbhih 
pratidisam juhuyad| uttamam!°66¢ agnidhriye somabhaga[m] brah- 
manesu Samse{t]!57| vajranadm Syenavisamasya !°68 ca phatkara- 
prabhbrty!°69 anujaniyat | sarvesu ca *bhicarikesu samdiksitanim 
ca vyavartteta ’gneran brahmanah'!°7 procya jiva nima stha 
ti imam jivet(v)o!°7! | *pajiva nama stha ta imam jiveta | 
jivikaé nama stha ta imam jiveta samjiveta | jivala nama stha 
ta imam jiveta samjiveta | samjivika nama stha ta imam 
jive(s)t(v)e | *ty 1°72 apah'7? paribriyat 1°72 | tasam udag- 
arvak 1073 kuryad | upimSv-antaryamau !074 ca cet te 1974 prana- 
panau !74 patam | upamsu-savanas te vyanam patu | Srotram ca 
‘Svinau pataim | daksakrati te mitraivarunau patam | stana ity 
rtupatre!975| itmanam ta agrayanah patv | aigani ca ta ukthyah 
patv | ayus te dhruvah patu | viryam te laksmih patv iti juhu- 





tiridhyeti . .. van mabiasti sirye “ty aAdityavatisu gaurivitena sapte 
suyuh | yadi triiyasavane somo tiricyeta visno sipivistavatisu gaurivatena 
samna s[t]uyuh.... yady atiratravistoSapavistavatisu brhata stuyu yady 
atiratrad itiricyati visno Sipivistavatisu vahatanasastridayah | vgl. K. S. 
25. 13. 6 folg. 1056 ACD gnir grhniyat B gnir grhniya. Vgl. 
K. S$. 25. 14. 8 folg.; P. B. 9. 4. 2. 1057 A tani ratryah B tani 
ratrya C tani ratryat 1058 A abhistavyartheh BC atistavyatha 
D iti bhistavyatha 1059 C samdesatho B savesiyo D samvesayo 
1060 P, B, 9. 4, 6. 1061 fehlt bei A. 1062 ACD 
*nena D *neva 1063 A samavov; BCD samavav; zu erginzen hinter 
madhyamdine: samvesayo ’paveSaya jagatyai chandase *bhibhityai svahe 
ti tritiya-savane; 1, sodann: nani-vidvisanayoh samsava iti 1064 BC 
*yamte D jiiayamte; cf. TS. 2. 2. 9.6: traistubham madhyamdinam 
savanam 1065 A *niyamahrdabhyamdadbyat 1066 A *mamam 
1067 A samse B Samse B Samse 1068 A *sayanasya BC °*visanasya 
1069 B vasatkara CD vasatkarah 1070 CD brahmanah 1071 Ap. 
14. 20. 8 in erweiterter Fassung; cf. AV. 19. 69. 2ff.; in den Mss. kor- 
rumpiert; vgl. Agv. 6. 9. 1. Die Fehlerhaftigkeit des vorausgegangenen 
Textes macht es schwer verstindlich, daf es sich bei diesen Spriichen 
um die Abwehr von Krankheiten, die den diksita befallen haben, handelt. 
1072 BC, dessen Textfassung wir im iibrigen gefolgt sind, liest: ity ayah 
paribriyat; AD ity ayah paridhi briyat; A labt die Worte samjiveta jivala 
nama bis ayah pari° aus. 1073 A arvam Barca C aca; 1. udakartham? 
1074 Ap, 14, 21.4; Aév. 6. 9. 8; AB *yamo cet pra* C *yamau ce pricet- 
pracet pra° 1075 AB kratupatre (l.: rtu?) C rcupatre 
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yat | pustinad pustim 1°76 pranena pranam tejasi teja$ caksusa 
caksuh Srotrena Srotram Ayusaé “yuh punar dehi ’ti sakrd etani 
juhuyad brahmani siiktani 6 | brahma brahmanacchamsi vai 
“ndra -viiyavad 1077 graham grhniyat!978 | sa cen1079 mri- 
yeta !98° *gnibhya 1S! eva 198! trin angaran uddhrtya daksinam 
panim !°S2 sronim !°83 prati!9S4 dagdhva 1984 ’sthiny 185 upani- 
dadhyus '°S6 | tasya putram bhrataram vo ’padiksam 1087 
samipnuyuh!088 | sa cen mriyeta *gnibhya eva trin angaran 
uddhrtya daksinam panim Sronim pratitapyai va dagdhva 1085 1089 
hotuh 990 pramukha 199! rtvijah 1°92 pracinavitam krtva da- 
ksinain rin aghnainah sarparajiinim (arttya) 19% kirttaya- 
ntah 1094 stotre 1994 stotre 1995 ’sthi-putam !996 upanidadhyuh | 
samvatsare !097_ ’sthiputam 1°97 nidadhyuh199S | samvatsare 
‘sthini yajayet | samapte samvatsare diksitanim ced upadikseta 
somam 1099 yibhajya 1999 vigvajita 110¢ *tiratrena | yady Asvi- 
ni[su] !40! Sasyamanasv '!0? adityam purastan na pasyeyur aSvam 
svetam rukmapratihitam !103 purastad avasthapya !!°4 sauryam 
Svetam (g)ajam/!°5 upailambhyam Alabheta tasya‘!°6 tany eva 





1076 ef. Ap. 10. 10. 6. 1077 A vemdra’ BCD 
caimdra® 1078 ACD grhnati yat 1079 A ven C te 
1080 A mryeta® C bhayeta* 1081 A *bhyas C *bhiava 1082 A 
*panih 083 B dam CD fehlt 1084 A tathaiva dagdha 
© dadhya; 1.: pratidhiya; der vollig korrupte Text Brahm, Pray. 112a 
gibt die gleichen Worte wieder. 1085 Diese und die dazwischen- 
liegenden Worte fehlen bei A. 186 B uyannidhyus 1087 D 
‘dikseram 1088 K,S. 25. 13. 28 folg.; dieser Satz ist zweifellos 
eine Duplik des Folgenden. 1089 B dasva C lat dagdhva aus. 
1090 B hotrh 1081 CD *kha 1092 fehlt bei C 1093 AD 
sayamrajiinamirttaya B saiyamsajiinamirttaya C sayamrajiinamirtyaya 
‘094 A kirttanastotre BD kirttiyantastotre C kirttiyannastotre 109 fehlt 
bei AC. 1096 AD sthiputa BC sthiputrim 1097 A *tsarasthipumtha 
C *puram 1098 ygl. hierzu K. S. 25. 13. 31—36. 1099 A 
somam avibhajya 1100 K, S, 25. 10. 4 folg. 1101 A aSvini 
1102 C *pastv D *nahsv 1103 ABCD chatam 1104 Brahm. 
Pray. 10la: yasya “Svine Sasyamane siryo no “diyad asvam évetam 
rukma-pratimuktam purastat pratyahmukham avasthapayet kirmena pir- 
vam avedam naimittikam abhidhiyate yasya yajamanasyé “Svina Sasya- 
mane sUryo no “diyat tatro *ktam udite siryo niti tad yadi no “dgiyat(?) 
tato gachet tasmin kale siiryas tata iti naimittikam a$va Sveta-rukma- 
pratimuktam pratipirvam uktabamdhane ["]Svavadva rukma prapnoti 
purastad varsavidvatasr tasminn eva kale siryasapatny (?)rthaprasrutam 
mukham avasthapayet.... 1105 Statt des sachlich unmdéglichen 
gajam von ABC ist vielmehr: ajam zu lesen, wie z. B. aus Brahm, Pray. 
102a hervorgeht: sauryo ja évetam apalambbya.... 1106 A tasya 
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tantrani yani savaniyasyuh purastat samdhi camasa 1107 
"savanam !!05 anupradinam sydd | asvamedhe ced agvo na 
*gacched fgneyo ’stakapala iti mrgakhare!!09 saddhaviskam 1109 
istim!!09 nirvaped dasa-havigsam ity eke 1110 | vadavam ced agvo 
‘bhiyad agnaye ’"mhomuce ’stakapalam sauryam payo1!!1 ya- 
yavyav ajyabhagau | 7 somartpesi *kta acaryakalpo | bra- 
hmanam tu bhavati | trayastrimSad vai yajiiasya tanva | 
ity ekanna !!!?-trimso '!!13 pakanagnim 1114 aSvanam 1115 ity 
arthalopan nivrttis | trini va catur-grhitany anuvakasye ’ty 
acaryi ete nityakalpaya ~rtvijyetaripayasam /!16 tanvam 
arttim archatam co’ttaram va samdhim!!!7 samdhaya juhuyad 
iti taittiriyabrahmanam istva tad-daivatyam'118-edhikiyatam!1!9 
arttir vidya’j jamim purusavidhim mayayaé va yajnasamba- 
mdhinim vai-manas-cintayam !!2° prag viharanad artaya praja- 
patir manasi sirasvato vaci visrstiayam vidhanam diksayam 
brahmavrate svahe *ty etena nyayena vajasaneyibrahmana- 
moghena mantrah‘!2! klptah1121 | prajapataye svaha dhatre 
svaha plsne svahe '!22 ’ty | aparahnikas cet pravargyo *bhyastam 
iyac chukro 1123 ’si1124 divo ‘chata1!125 iti juhuyad vyahrtibhis 
ca | Svahsutyam‘!26 ced ahutayam tad-ahartav!!*7 apaga- 
ched 1128 indraya harivata!!29 iti brayad iha ‘nvicamatibhir 
iti tisrbhih | prataranuvakam ced duritam upakuryat pra vam 
damsimsy aSvinav avocam'!!%0 iti pancabhir juhuyat 8 
pra vim damsamsy aSviniv avocam asya patih syim sugavah 
suvirah | uta paSyann asnuvan dirgham aAyur astam ive ’j 

1107 AB vamatsa C vamasa 1108 ABD asavanim C asavan 
1109 AD mrgakhasamdadhavisayaim istim BC mrgaravaresadhavisyabhistim 
1110 Kinen allgemeinen Fall dieser Art erwihnten Brahm. Pray. 73 b: 
yadi daivin manusid va pramadat pagur upakrtah palayeta .... upo 
devan daivir visa iti darbhyabhyam (Sasaya) co “pasprsati “ti... dhvaja- 
“dibhave vatam apaniya vayavyam yavagim nirupye ‘ty anantaryam 
dargayati.... 1111 B pavo im2 AD ekam na B ekanta; 
ef. G. B. 2. 2. 10. 1113 A trigo 1114 © *kajagnim 
D pakamagnim 11145 BD *nayam 1116 C *rupa® A *kalparghijyeta® 
1117 A samdhit B samdvim C samddhim i118 B devatyam 
1119 BD ekikiyati C ekiyati; beide mit der Wiederholung: tavatya mehi- 
yatim 1120 J) cintaniyam 1121 A mantra lupta; 
gedacht ist an VS. 8. 54, das Zitat aber deckt sich mit M. S. 3. 6. 2; 
cf. §. B. 12. 6. 1.3 folg. 1122 VS, 18. 28; 22. 32. 1123 ABD 
chakro 1124 AV,-2.11.5; 17. 1. 20. 1125 B deva ‘cha 
CD divocha 1126 A sutyam B sutya C sutyam 1127 A 
*rttav B erttav C ¢rtav 1128 A adhyagached 1129 Ap. S, 
13. 17, 2. 1130 RV. 1. 116. 25. 
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jarimainam jagamyam 1 madhvah somasyasvini madaya ‘131 
pratno hota vivasate vim | barhismati ratrir visrita gir isa 
yatam nasatyo ‘pa vajaih 2 yo vam asvind manaso javiyan 
rathah svaSvo visa ajigati | yena gachathah sukrto duronam 
tena nara vartir asmabhyam yatam || 3 !| rsim narav amhasah 
pancajanyam rbisid atrim mumcatho ganena | minamta dasyor 
asivasya maya anupirvam vrsana codayamta || 4 || aSvam na 
gidham aSvina durevair rsim nar& vrsana rebkam apsu | sam 
tam rinitho viprutam damsobhir na vam jiryamti pirvya 
krtani 5 iti] pratahsavanam cen midhyamdinam savanam abhy- 
astamiyad agnir ma patu vasubhih purastaid ‘13? iti juhuyad | 
agnaye svaha vasubhyah svaha gayatryai svaha | madhyamdinam 
cet trtiyasavanam abhyastamiyat somo ma rudrair daksinaya 
disah patv !!33 iti juhuyat | somaya svaha 1134 rudrebhyah svaha 
tristubhe svaha | trtiyasavanam ced abhyastamiyad varuno 
ma “dityaih1!35 siryo ma dyavaprthivibhyam praticya disah 
patv iti juhuyad | varunaiya svaha “dityebhyah svaha jagatyai 
svaha | 4 bharatam siksatam vajrabahi'!!36 asman indragni ava- 
tam Sacibhih | ime nu te rasmayah siryasya yebhih sapitvam 
pitaro na asan | indragnibhyam svahe | ’ndravisnpubhyam svaha | 
ratriparyayis ced abhivichidyerann indraya svahe | ‘ndranyai 
svaha | chandobhyah svaha | rtvijim‘!37 ced 1'38 duritam upa- 
kuryad agnaye rathamtaraya svaho | ’sase svaha | panktaye 
svaha | Svibhyam svaha | ma nah piparid asvine °ti | sarvatra 
‘najnatesv '139 agnaye svaha | yajhaya svaha | brahmane svaha | 
visnave svaha | prajapataye svaha | ’numataye svaha | ’gnaye 
svistakrte svahe *ti | trataram indram''4° | yayor ojase''#! 
ti cai | ta visnu-varuna-devatya | uktani prayascittany | athai 
‘kagnau yatra purodasa ukta‘'4? sthalipakams!!4> tatra ‘143 
kuryat | purodasesu japair eva !!44 kuryat| sarvatra chedanabhe- 
dana-vadarana-dahanesi'!!45 *khasu1!45 somakalasa-mahavira- 





131 RV. 1. 117. 1. 1132 AV. 19. 17.1. 1133 AV, 19. 17. 3. 
1134 VS, 29, 97 £F. 1135 AV, 19. 17. 4. 1136 RV. 1. 109. 7. 
1137 B rtvijo C rtvijoc 1138 A ce D ca 1139 ef, 760; vgl. 
ferner Asv. Pray. 18b: anajiatam yathatatham svaha | agnaya idam | 
purusa-sammito yajiio | agnaya idam vyahrtihomam visnusmaranam ca 
kuryat | 100 AV. 7. 86. 1. 11 AV, 
7. 25. 1. 1142 B upta (?) 1143 B *kimsi. .. 
(unklar) [kuryat]; AC *kas tatra 1144 AB ava 1145 A 
chedanabhedanavadanadahanesiisisu BC chedanavadaranadahanesukhasu 
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yajna-bhandesu sarvatra Sirne bhinne !!4° naste!!47 “nyam krtva 
punar mai ’tv indriyam ''48 ity adadita | sarvatra ma no 
vidann!!49 ity abhayair ‘15° aparajitair !!5! juhuyad | abhayair 
aparajitair juhuyat || 9 || sasthot!5? “dhyayah!!52 | atha yatrai 
‘tat parthivam antariksam divyam devair asurair va prayuktam 
tad adbhutam Samayaty atharva prabhur adbhutainaim | so 
dirva-"jyam !153 grhitva “havaniye juhoti | prthivyai srotraya 
*ntariksaya pranaya vayobhyo dive caksuse naksatrebhyah 
siryaya “dhipataye svahe | ‘ti stitraprayascittis!!54 | tatra 
Slokah | 

prayascittinim parimanam na yajna upalabhyate | tasmad 
drstah samaso ’tra tam nibodhata yajnikah | 

ity atharvavede vaitinasitre prayascittaprakaranam !'55 sa- 
maptam !!59 | 





1146 Aon. Pray. 5b: kathina-dravyesu bhedanam dru (?) va-dravyesu 
ksaranam ubhayatra bhimi-gatam eva dustam bhavati|; die auf die 
Erde oder ins Feuer gefaliene Opfergabe ist unrein. 1147 Brahm. 
Pray. 105a: ukha yady (a)sra[vam] gache[t] (cf. oben 6. 2; vgl. AP. 
45. 2. 19) tatah praniya ... “havaniye punah Bl. 107 b: yady 
ukha “bhibhidyeta mahiviro va kapalani cirnapesam pist/v]é mrda 
samsrjya yo dhya&... vitigraya ity (vergl. oben Note 1032) ukham krtva 
tatha mahavirya ukhaimarthavirayonulye naimittikam ity atah (!) ubhayor 
abhidhiyate... Bl. 108 a folg.: karma pradarsyate [yady ukha *bhibhi- 

agnim anyasmin patre [’]vastha pya pravrtti{m] krtva 
kapalani pirnatpesam pistva mrd&é samsrjya yatratevadabhisratha ity 
ukham kuryat.... pirnapesam pistety evam-adina “dya tatedabhisista 
iti... Vgl. auch Brahm. Pray. 109a: prag diksabhyah ... yad bhi- 
dyeta . . . sakrtyahutir(?) juhuyat(!) yadi diksitasyo ‘paramed.... 
148 AV. 7, 67. 1. 149 AV. 1.19. 1. 1150 fehlt bei BC; 
D *bhaya 1151 D para® 1152 fehlt bei BC. 1153 © 
dirvamjyam 1154 D °*cittisiitra 1185 A prayascittih prasange 
caturdasamo “dhyayah; B wie A; nur: ‘scitta® und hinter *dhyayah | 14 
Bei C fehlt von °scitta an der ganze Rest; A fiigt hinter “dhyayah hin- 
zu: | Subham astu | siddhir astu | kalyanam astu | Sri-viSveSvaraya namah | 
Sri-sarvavidyanidhana-kaviodra-"carya-sarasvatinam atharvavede vaita(ya) 
nasiitre prayascitti-prasaiga-pustakam | B fiigt hinter || 14 |] hinzu: S$ri- 
yajia-purusa-rpanam astu | sri-guru-ramadasa-carani -tat- para-visnu- 
naraya devadhara | seke || 1785 | randranadma-samvatsare mahemiagha- 
fuddha induvara idam pustakam samaptam|; Colophon zu D s. bei 
Weber, Berl. Handschr. Cat. 





Vedic, Sanskrit, and Middle Indic.—By Truman MicHeEt- 
son. Ethnologist in the Smithsonian Institution. 
Washington, D. C.' 


In an interesting paper (J AOS. 32, pp. 414—428) Mr. W. 
Petersen has discussed the general interrelations of Vedic, 
Sanskrit, and Middle Indic. It may be noted that he uses 
‘Prakrit’ in the sense of ‘Mittelindisch’. The following criticism 
is presented by the writer as he believes that Petersen has 
overlooked the evidence of the Asokan dialects in a number 
of cases, 

In the discussion as to whether Prikrit is derived from 
Vedic or Sanskrit, it should have been mentioned that it has 
been demonstrated that not a single dialect of the Asokan 
inscriptions can be derived from either the literary Vedic or 
Sanskrit. See Johansson, Shb. ii, § 88; Michelson, JAOS. 31, 
pp. 232, 241: IF. 24, p. 54; TAPA. 40, p. 26. 

The position taken, that during the period of the composition 
of the Vedic hymns two distinct groups of Indic dialects were 
developed and separated by an uncrossable gulf does not seem 
probable by the analogy of the Asokan dialects. Johansson 
and the writer have made it clear that the dialect of the 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra versions of the Fourteen Edicts 
(for their speech is essentially one) is far closer to Vedic or 
Sanskrit than the other dialects are. There is no uncrossable 
bridge. It can be confidently asserted that this dialect, though 
it has certain ear-marks of the Middle Indic stage of develop- 
ment, such as the assimilation of stops of one order to those 
of another order, yet as a whole belongs to an earlier stage 
of development. Now if it is not feasible to draw hard and 
fast lines in the time of Asoka, what right have we to assume 
such lines in earlier times unless some definite proof be given? 





1 Printed by permission of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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Petersen has allowed traces of Middle Indic in the Rig Veda 
so far as phonetics are concerned. But Epic Sanskrit teems 
with Middle-Indicisms morphologically; and it should be espe- 
cially noted that such forms phonetically do not present the 
same aspect as the later dialects (e. g. Epic Sanskrit kurmi, 
dadmi = Pali kummi, dammi respectively). Such forms are 
usually due to metrical considerations, and are borrowed from 
dialects. Are such dialects also to be classed as Middle Indic? 
Again I do not think a hard and fast line can be drawn. 

The point made that Vedic and Middle Indic cannot have 
been contemporaneous dialects which arose in different local- 
ities, by the argument that it is highly improbable that one 
section of the country should have been so conservative and 
another so prone to innovation, is not in accordance with the 
evidence of the Asokan dialects: the Shaihbazgarhi and Man- 
sehra dialect is highly conservative while the ‘Magadhan’ 
dialects show numerous phonetic changes; the Girnar dialect 
as a whole is not phonetically as archaic as the first dialect 
nor has it suffered as many phonetic changes as the second 
dialects. 

The assumption that the sound-changes in Middle Indic 
were due not to gradual changes, but to the fact that the 
aborigines differed anatomically from the Aryans, and had 
linguistic traits widely different from them; and that it was 
owing to this that they were unable to speak the language 
as the Aryans, and so modified it to suit their own char- 
acteristics, is a point to be proved. Granting anatomical dif- 
ferences in the vocal apparatus, no such direct influence can 
be maintained until it has been shown that the non-Aryan 
languages of India possess the characteristic sounds of Middle 
Indic languages, that the groups of consonants which sutier 
assimilation in these languages are not tolerated in the non- 
Aryan languages and show the same assimilations, that the 
same loss of intervocalic consonants occurs in them. 

An indirect influence can be maintained if it be shown that 
the non-Aryan languages do not possess the groups of con- 
sonants which suffer assimilation nor such consonants as are 
lost when intervocalic, even if the non-Aryan languages do 
not agree precisely with the Middle Indic languages. In the 
same way the change (or substitution) of one sound for another 
such as s for ¢ cannot be charged directly or indirectly to the 
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influence of non-Aryan languages unless there be positive 
evidence. Similarly certain morphological characteristics of 
Middle Indic languages such as the almost complete loss of 
the perfect tense, the formation of other tenses on the present 
stem, extensive levelling of distinctions between singular and 
plural (e. g. Pali briimi, levelled by briima), and the like cannot 
be charged to the direct or indirect influence of the non-Aryan 
languages unless it be demonstrated that the same or like 
phenomena respectively occur in them. 

But again the evidence of the Asokan inscriptions indicates 
that the changes were gradual. Thus though the Girnar 
dialect possesses but one sibilant, it can be shown that this 
is a late development (see JAOS. 31, pp. 237, 246 and the 
literature cited there). Again the treatment of r in consonan- 
tic groupes is a case in point (ibidem, pp. 236, 246); it is 
clear that the assimilation in certain cases is recent. From 
the state of affairs in the Girnar dialect, it might well be 
argued that the assimilation of + in consonantic groups (which 
assimilation is not connected with those in the Girnar dialect, 
and is merely a parallel development) in the ‘Magadhan’ 
dialects is the result of gradual changes. 

Moreover, it has been shown that some of the most charac- 
teristic assimilations in consonantal groups in the Middle 
Indic dialects had their beginning in even earlier times: see 
Wackernagel, AiGr. i. § 98 (and the literature cited there); 
Whitney, Skt. Gr. S$ 228, 232; Whitney-Lanman, Atharva 
Veda, p. Ixvii and on i. 22. 1, iv. 19. 6, v. 20. 12. This is 
against any theory of direct influence on the part of the non- 
Aryan languages; and it supports the view that the phonetic 
changes were gradual and not due to mere substitution of 
sounds. And it may be noted that in part parallel assimila- 
tions are found in other Indo-European languages. Thus 
for example popular Latin ¢ from ct and pt (Italian ofto, 
sette = Latin octd, septem respectively), Cretan Greek rz from 
at and wr (Avrru, verti for Ar«ru, ves7i; Buck, Greek Di- 
alects, p. 68, § 86. 1,2) are parallel to tt from At and pt in 
Middle Indic (Pali satta, sitta- = Skt. sapta, sikta- respec- 
tively); similarly Ionic-Attic Greek AA from ly (GAdos) is 
parallel to Pali, Girnar, Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra ll (written | 
on inscriptions) from ly (kallana- Skt. kalydna-). Even Cretan 
Greek w from pv (6vvBa for dpra, Buck, Greek Dialects, p. 69, 
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§ 86, 5) may be compared to a certain extent with Middle 
Indic nx from ry. These facts make it likely that at any 
rate certain typical Middle Indic assimilations of consonants 
are due to spontaneous change; and puts the burden of proof 
on those who maintain the changes are due directly to the 
influence of the non-Aryan languages. The same applies to 
the leyellings in Middle Indic noted above. 

The analogy of the English of the American Negro to 
Prakrit is not happy, except as a parallel in the indirect 
influence mentioned above: there is no proof that the pecu- 
liarities of his speech are due to his anatomy nor to the 
influence of his forgotten African language. Educated Amer- 
ican negroes speak English faultlessly. The English of such 
negroes of Nassau (Bahama Islands), that I have heard, as 
far as pronunciation is concerned, is close to the British one. 
It is likely that the faulty English of the American negro is 
due to his wrong perception of the sounds! and his unfamil- 
iarity with the English of cultivated society.2, In the same 
way to the untrained ear of an American, there are sounds 
in the American Indian languages of the Northwest coast 
that are wrongly perceived, and hence wrongly imitated. (The 
sounds in question are various J sounds.) Similarly American 
Indian children at governmental schools at first mispronounce 
English and make havoc of English grammatical categories, 
but on becoming familiar with the spoken language they learn 
to speak English correctly. Again American Indian pupils 
after a more or less protracted stay at the schools lose the 
characteristic pronunciation of their own native languages 
owing to the fact that they hear English constantly spoken, 
and rarely (comparatively speaking) have occasion to use their 





1 Cf. J.C, Tarver, London Journal of Education (mew series) 9 (1887) 
p-. 475; S. E. Wiltse, American Journal of Psychology, 1 (1887—8) p. 702 
[both reported in The Pedagogical Seminary, 2 (1892) p. 426]; Rousselot, 
Les modifications phonétiques (1891) p. 39; Ziind-Burguet, La Parole, 1 
(1899) p. 14; von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvélkern Zentral-Bra- 
silliens (1894) p. 80; Oertel, Lectures on the study of language (1901), 
p. 237; 240; Boas, Handbook of American Indian Languages (Bulletin 40, 
Bb. A. E.), part 1, p. 16 ff. 

2 M. Fishberg, Die Rassenmerkmale der Juden, Miinchen, 1913, main- 
tains (pp. 75—80) “dal die Aussprache in erster Linie von der sozialen 
Beriihrung abhingig ist’, and instances Jewish and Negro pronunciation. 
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own languages. I admit I have never yet found a case where 
it can be proved that English has influenced the grammatical 
categories of the native languages of American Indian pupils. 
It may be noted, however, that in the drama of “The Little 
Clay Cart”, ascribed to King Stidraka, Candanaka tries to 
excuse his slip in Prakrit (which nearly cost Aryaka his life) 
by appealing to the grammatical categories of non-Aryan 
languages. As I am ignorant of these I cannot say whether 
his plea is well-founded. 

In discussing the differences between the accentuation of 
Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, it would have been well tol 
mention that certain Asokan dialects had a system identica 
with or very similar to the latter: see IF. 23, p. 231. 

In conclusion the writer agrees with the thesis that Sanskrit, 
“though not in the very form in which it occurs in literature” 
was a truly spoken vernacular. Even the late Classical 
Sanskrit cannot have been wholly artificial; the existence of 
such an enormous literature necessarily presupposes a large 
audience who normally spoke a language that did not differ 
from the written one too violently. That the audience be- 
longed to cultivated circles of society goes without saying. 
Petersen has done well to emphasize this aspect of the problem, 
as against Pischel, Gr. d. Pkt. Sprachen, § 6, note 2. But 
other phases such as the question as the genetic relationship 
of the Middle Indic dialects require more protracted and 
more intensive study before satisfactory answers can be given. 





Notes on the Phonology of the Tirurai Language. — 
By Cartos Everett Conant, Ph. D., University of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


1. Tirurai (sometimes called Tedurai) is one of the numerous 
Indonesian languages of the Philippine Islands. It is spoken 
by about four thousand people in the mountains south of the 
town Kotabatu (Cotabato) on the southern coast of Mindanao. 
The chief town of the Tirurai is Tamontaka. 

2. Bibliography. 

Bennasar, Padre Guillermo, Diccionario Tiruray-Espaiiol, 
Manila 1892, and Diccionario Espaiol-Tiruray, Manila 1893. 

The author of the three items that follow is given anony- 
mously as “un Padre Misionero“, who, however, is known to 
have been Padre Bennasar. 

Observaciones gramaticales sobre la lengua Tiruray, Manila 
1892. 

Catecismo Histérico por el Abate Claudio Fleury y traducido 
al Tiruray por un P. misionero de la Compaiiia de Jesis, 
Manila 1892. 

Costumbres de los indios Tirurayes escritas por José Tenorio 
(a) Sigaydn y traducidas al espanol y anotadas por un Padre 
misionero de la Compania de Jestis, Manila 1892. 

_ 3. Chief Peculiari ties. 

Tirurai phonology presents several marked differences from 
that of other Philippine speech groups. Of these the more 
apparent are: (a) the rounding of Indonesian a to the o sound 
of Ger. hoffen or Fr. école, (b) diphthongization of final ¢ and 
u to ei and eu, respectively, (c) f everywhere for p, (d) the 
frequent occurrence of a trilled r of varied origin, and (e) the 
change of Indonesian & to g under certain cirmcumstances. 

These, and other peculiarities of less frequent occurrence, 
‘are so striking as to give a Tirurai text a very foreign 
appearance when compared with other Philippine languages. 
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4, Indonesian a. 

Under certain conditions an original a may be rounded in 
Tirurai, becoming a sound very close to the o in Ger. hoffen, 
Fr. école, e. g., IN lima : Tir. limé “five”; IN anak : Tir. ondk 
“offspring, son, daughter, child”. This change occurs independ- 
ently only in a final syllable, e. g., Tir. limd, lifot (Phil. lipav 
“to forget”). Where it occurs in the penult, as in Tir. ondk, 
it is by assimilation to the o (<a) of the following (final) 


syllable. 


Under other circumstances an IN penultimate a remains 
unchanged in Tirurai, as in the following examples: 


Tirurai 
bara 
layag 
gafas 
labi 
lager 
batéu 
kayeu 


Philippine 
baga 

layag 
gapas 

labi 

laki 

batu 

kayu 


“embers, live coals” 
“sail” 

“cotton” 

“more” 

“male” 

“stone” 

“tree, wood, firewood” 


In the following examples IN a> Tir. o in final syllables 
and the o thus arising assimilates to itself an original a of 
the preceding (penultimate) syllable: 


(a) IN a> Tir. o in final position: 

Non-Tirurai Tirurai 

na (enclitic) no “his, her, its” 
da, ra, la (encl.) ro “their” 

ka (encl.) go “thou” 

dua, rua, lua rio “two” 

lima limé “five” 

tuka tuhd “point, beak” 
pia Sib “good” 

sedi, Bis. isda sedé “fish, meat” 
sika siké “cat” 

lena lend “sesame” 
paa foo “thigh” 
mata moto “eye” 

abaka wogo “hemp” 
mama “man, male” momo “uncle” 


Iloko, Ibanak 
Magindanau 
Megd. 

Malay 


Bagobo 
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(b) before a final surd stop (Kk, 2): 
anak onék “son, daughter, young 
(of animals)” 

Bagobo awak owok “waist” 

Bikol lipat fot “forget” 

IN épat efot “four” 

Bagobo —alat olot “basket” 

Bisaya digat dogot “sea” 

(c) before a final nasal (n, 7, m): 

Bisaya man intens. part. mon “also” 

Bisaya bulawan belowén “gold” 

Bisaya dilan dolén “road, way” 

Tag. Bis. utai uton “debt” 

Ibanak = ittam tom “we” (inclusive) 

Bisaya = kamt gom “vou (pl.)” 

Ibanak = nandm nonom “tlayor” 

5. But the change a > o is prevented by an adjacent s or 
y, and by an adjacent r, unless this r be preceded by u and 
the attected vowel be in final position. 

(a) Change prevented by s: 

Nou-Tirurai Tirurai 

Tag. pisd Sisa “crack, break” 

Tag. bisa bisa “venom, poison” 

Phil. basa basa =“word” 

Phil. —bégas begas “rice” 

Phil. —tégas tegis “hard” 

Tag. téwas tawas “alum” 

Phil. gatas ratas “milk” 

Med. usar usar “rice straw” 

(b) Change prevented by y: 

IN ayam “bird, animal” ayam “animal” 

Phil. layag layag “sail” 

Bis. sayap sayaf “kind of hat” 

Mgd. paydk fayag “clear, manifest” 

Bgb. — layai layan “tly” vb. 

Bis. duyan duyan “hammock” 

(c) Change prevented by r: 

Med. bila birt  “cross-eyed” 
Mal. darah, Ibanak daga, Pang. déla, dara “blood” 
Bis. baga, Mal. Ik. bara baraé “embers” 
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Toba abara, Ibanak abaga ward “shoulder” 
Mal. barat “west wind” barat “tempest” 
Mgd. swag suar “thorn” 
Bagobo akar akar “deceive” 
(d) But final @ > o after ur: 

Tag. buld, Pang. burda buroburé “foam” 

Tag. pula furé “red” 

Tag. suld, Ilk. sugaé (RLD) sur “pias escondidas” 

6. Indonesian 7 and w. 

As a rule IN 7 and w remain unchanged in Tirurai every- 
where except in final position, where, in a number of the 
most common words, they are diphthongized to e and eu, 
respectively. 

(a) Indonesian final i > e¢ in Tirurai: 

Non-Tirurai Tirurai 

Phil. tali tilei “tie with cord” 
Mal. diri, Sangir dihi lilet “post” 

Phil. tani tairet “to free, liberate” 
Phil. laki, lalaki laget “male” 

Bis. (Samar) szki seket “foot” 

Pang. bit bez “woman” 

(b) Indonesian final w > ew in Tirurai 

IN tétélu, Tag. tatli tetlér “three” 

IN pitu Sitéu “seven” 

IN batu batéu “stone” 

IN kutu kuteu “louse” 

IN kayu kdyeu “tree, wod” 

IN ulu uleu “head” 

IN siku sigeu “elbow” 

IN abu aweu “ashes” 

7. The Indonesian obscure vowel (pepet).! 

The pepet vowel remains uniformly an obscure, colorless, é 
in Tirurai: Tir. atef, IN atép “roof”; Tir. enem, LN éném “six”. 

8. Indonesian p. 

Every p, whether originally IN or not, becomes f in Tirurai:? 
Tir. fitéu, IN pitu “seven”; Tir. afei, IN apui, api “fire”; Tir. 





1 Cf. Conant, The Pepet Law in Philippine Languages, Anthropos, 
vol. VII (1912), pp. 920—947. 

2 Cf. Conant, F and V in Philippine Languages, Division of Ethnology 
Publications, vol. v, part. ii, Manila 1908. 

VOL. XXXIIL Part. IL, 11 
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atef, IN atép “roof”. The Tir. pronunciation of the Spanish 
name Policarpio is Fulicarfiu. 

9. Indonesian b. 

IN b generally remains unchanged in Tirurai, as in Tir. 
batéu, IN batu “stone”; Tir. /abi, Tag. labi “more”; Tir. dob, 
Tag. loob “in, within”; but it sometimes becomes w (7) when 
intervocalic, as in Tir. tawen, Bis. tabon “a kind of bird”; Tir. 
rawen, Bis. gabon “mist, fog”; Tir. aweu, IN abu “ashes”; Tir. 
ward <“éward, Phil. abiga “shoulder”; Tir. wogé <*éwogé, Phil. 
abaka. 

10. Indonesian k. 

An original & remains unchanged in Tirurai initially and 
finally in dissyllabic root words, e. g., Tir. kayeu “wood”; ebik, 
IN buék “hair”; but an intervocalic k is retained only excep- 
tionally, as in Tir. sekei, Bis. (Samar) siki “foot”; Tir. sikéd, 
Mgd. sikad “cat”, and regularly becomes the corresponding 
sonant g, e. g., Tir. sigeu, IN siku “elbow”; Tir. /dgei, Phil. 
laki “male”; Tir. igor, Phil. ckug (g=RGH cons.) “tail”; Tir. 
digur, Bis. likud “back, behind”; Tir. (be)gom, Bis. kami “you”. 

IN k also regularly becomes g in accentless prefixes and 
pronominal suffixes (or enclitics) beginning with IN &, e. g., 
Tir. 2 gelimé-nué, Bis. ikalimd “the fifth”; Tir. alew gu, Bis. 
tilu ko “my head”; Tir. tileu go, Bis. ilu ka “your head”. In 
the foregoing examples the original k is, of course, really in 
intervocalic position, and hence in the same category as the 
intervocalic k ot the foregoing paragraph, but by analogy this 
g (<k) has been extended so that it may follow any consonant, 
e.g. Tir. i onok gu, Bis. ai anak ko “my son”; Tir. 7 safut 
gom (gom= Bis. kami with apocopation of w) “your cloth”; 
and the original & is retained in the enclitic pronouns only 
after a’, e’, 0’, w (<an, en, on, un) at the end of the foregoing 
word, e. g., Tir. sebaa’ ku sa “I only”; Tir. libw’ ku “my 
sister”. 

11. The RGH consonant.! 

The RGH consonant appears regularly as r, exceptionally 
as g, e.g. Tir. bara, Bis. baga “embers”; Tir. igor, Phil. thug 
“tail”: but Tir. gakit, Ik. rakit, Ibanak gakit, Mal. rakit “raft”; 
Tir. reba beside gebd, Mal. rebah “fall to ruins”. As Tirurai 


1 Cf. Conant, The RGH Law in Philippine Languages, JAQS, vol. xxxi, 
(1910), pp. 70—835. 
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does not permit both r and / within the same root word, an 
r (<RGH) either assimilates to itself an / (of any origin), as 
in Tir. rebur (</ebur), Mal. lebur, Mgd. lebug, Bis. lubtig, or is 
(more rarely) itself assimilated to the neighboring /, as in Tir. 
lilet (<liret), Mal. diri, Sang. dihi, Tag. Bis. ha-ligi “post”, 
where the r (<RGH) is assimilated to the initial /.! 

12. The RLD law. 

The phenomena of the RLD interchange in Indonesian 
languages are so varied, and have in so many instances been 
influenced by the laws of assimilation, dissimilation, and analogy, 
that their classification in detail is rendered very difficult. As 
a general rule, the Philippine languages show d initially and 
finally, and / or 7 medially, in which latter case some languages, 
like Tagalog and the Bisaya of Cebti, Negros, Panay, and 
Mindanao, regularly have /, exceptionally + (more rarely d), 
while others, like Bikol and Samar Bisaya, do not admit /, 
and have only r, or, exceptionally, d. 

The RLD consonant appears as r or d in Tirurai, apparently 
without regard to its position, but r predominates medially 
and always occurs initially in the accentless pronominal par- 
ticles re, ro (Phil. ra, la, da) “of them, their”. Initially and 
finally, d predominates, but even here y appears in some com- 
mon words where other Philippine languages show only d, e. g., 
Tir. rtio : Mal., Sulu, Mgd., Bagobo, Bkl, Pang., Ik., Ibanak, 
Tagbanwa dua, Bis. duha, Pamp. adwad, Tag. dalawé “two”; Tir. 
ettéir : Phil. *tuéd, Ibk. tudt (written twdd in the Spanish sour- 
ces), Pamp. tud, Tag. Bis., Bkl., Sulu tuhud “knee”. (For the 
metathesis of Tir. etiir <*tuer, cf. Tir. ebuk : Pang. buék, Pamp. 
buak, Lk. boék, Tag., Bis., Bkl., Sulu buhuk “hair”). For final 
r, cf. Sund. tuur “knee”. 

Of the many examples of r (RLD) in medial position, the 
following three will suffice: Tir irui (IN trun : ilu : idwii) 
“nose”; Tir. suré (IN sura : sula : suda) “concealed barbs”; 
Tir. drek (Samar Bis. harék, Cebu Bis. halék, Tag. halik, Mgd. 
alek, Bkl., Bgb. hadék) “sniff, kiss”. 

Examples of initial d: Tir. dalem (Cebii Bis. dalum, hi-lalum, 
Ibanak aralam) “within, under”; Tir. dolén (IN ralan: lalan : 
dalan) “road, way”. 





1 Cf. RGH Law, p. 77. 
? For the g of the RLD series in Ibanak, Pang., Ilk., Karo, Toba, 
and Mentawai, cf. my RGH Law, p. 83, and the literature there cited. 
11* 
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Examples of final d: Tir. fused (Phil. *puséd, Jav., Dayak 
puser, Mal. pusat, Toba pusot, the final ¢ of Toba and Mal. 
<d [RLD] by law of finals) “navel”; Tir. seyed (Tag. sigid, 
sigir, Bis. Bkl. sugid, Pamp. asydd) “sting of insect”. 

Examples of medial d: Tir. sedé (Ibanak, Bkl. sird, Itawi 
isira, Tag., Bis. isdé@) “fish, meat”; Tir. fedéu (Day. pero, Jav. 
amperu, Toba pogu, Ilk. apré, Tag., Bis. Bkl. apdu, Malg. 
aferu) “gall”. 

Rarely the RLD consonant appears as / in Tirurai, as in 
Tir. lilei (initially, cf. above, 11) and Tir. kilat (Mgd. Ibk. 
kiradi, Tag. kilai, Ik. kidai) “eyebrow”, but this / is entirely 
exceptional and doubtless due to the influence of other 
words of similar meaning containing an original /. 

13. Indonesian s. 


An original s in most words remains unchanged, as in Tir. 
sigéu (IN siku) “elbow”; Tir. fused “navel”; begds “rice”; but 
it sometimes becomes h medially and finally, e. g., Tir. rohok 
(Mal. Ik. rusuk, Bagobo, Bis. gusuk) “rib”; Tir. liha (Tag. 
lisa) “nit”; Tir. lowoh (Bis. lawas) “body”; Tir. urah (Toba 
uras, Ilk. tigas, Sulu hugas) “bathe, wash”. 

The change of IN s to h also occurs in a few other speech 
groups of the Philippine Islands, notably in Ifugao (mountains 
of N. Luzén) where IN s everywhere becomes h,! e. g., Ifg. 
hiku (IN siku) “elbow”, piha (Ilk., Pamp. pisa) “cat”, ahin 
(Tag. asin) “salt”. Sambali (Zambales Province, NW. Luzén) 
also changes IN s to h, but apparently only in initial and 
final position, e. g. Sbl. hiko (Ifg. hiku, IN siku) “elbow”; 
Sbl. hid (Ifg. hia, Tag., Bis. sia) “he, she, it”; Sbl. bitth (Bk1, 
Pamp. bitis) “foot, lower leg”; but Sbl. pisa’ (Ifg. pha, Tag. 
ptsa’) “cat”; Sbl. asin (Ifg. ahin, IN asin) “salt”. 

In large portions of Samar and Leyte s has been weakened 
in pronunciation to h, initially, in the Bisaya “articles” and 





1 See E. E. Schneider, Notes on the Mangyan Language, Philippine 
Journal of Science, vol. vii, no. 3, sec. D, Manila 1912, pp. 157—178, 
I am indebted to this work for the general statement: “Ifg. regularly has 
h for gen. Phil. s.” (p. 165, no. 17), and for the Ifugao and Sambali 
. examples. The Ifg. examples were furnished Mr. Schneider by Mr. 
H, Otley Beyer, of the division of ethnology, Bureau of Science, Manila, 
and the Sbl. words by Mr. Tranquilino Elicafio, a native Sambali from 
Masinlok, Zambales. 
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pronouns: si, san, sa, siya, sira, and sin’o,! but not else- 
where. 

This change of s to the mere breathing h is the result of 
relaxing the occlusion necessary to produce the sibilant, and 
altho appearing only sporadically and with varying degrees 
of regularity within Philippine territory and in other IN 
languages, e. g., Sumbanese and Sawunese, it marks the begin- 
ning of a phonetic movement that has been completed in the 
Polynesian languages, where s has nearly everywhere weakened 
to h, which itself has in many languages disappeared entirely, 
e.g. IN siu, siau, siwa “nine” : Sumb. siwa or hiwa (s and 
h interchange in Sumb.), Sawu. heo (hk always for IN s), 
Tonga iva, Hawaii iwa, Tahiti, Marquesas iva. An Indo- 
European parallel to this change is found in Iranian, Ar- 
menian and Greek, e. g., L-E. *septm, Lat. septem, Skt. saptd, 
Avestan hapta, Gr. éxré. Modern Gr., which still writes the 
spiritus asper tho it is never pronounced, has suffered the 
same loss of h as have many of the Polynesian languages, 
and in intervocalic position it was already lost in classical 
Attic. 

In Armenian an initial I.-E. s sometimes becomes hi, as in 


Arm. hin “old”, Skt. sdna-s, Lat. senex, Old Irish sen; and is 
sometimes lost, as in Arm. evt’n, Lat. septem ete. 

14. Original g, t, d, m, n, %, and I regularly remain un- 
changed in Tirurai. For the Tir. assimilation of / to an r 
of the same word, see above (11). 





1 Cf. N. Romualdez, A Bisayan Grammar, Takloban (Leyte) 1908, p. 7 
footnote 2: “The use of s instead of the h in these articles depends upon 
the place where Bisayan is spoken. In the towns of Burawen, Dilag, 
and Abiyog, of the island of Leyte, and in some places in Samar, the h 
is never used, but the s instead, for these articles. Generally it is con- 
sidered more solemn to use the s instead of the A in speeches, letters 
and poetry. But many times it is considered as a ridiculous affectation 
in places where the hf is used”, 





Pancadivyadhivasa or Choosing a King by Divine Wiil. 
— By Frayxuin Epcertoy, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 


1. In the Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for November 1891, p. 135ff., Tawney has called attention to 
an interesting custom of which he collected some half dozen 
instances in Hindu literature,t by which, it is alleged, a king 
was sometimes chosen by divine lot. The standard situation 
may be briefly described as follows: The king of a city dies 
without natural heirs. To choose a new king the emblems of 
royalty (viz. the state elephant, the horse, the pitcher with 
the consecrated water, and the chowries) are resorted to, and 
fate or divine will is supposed to give some sign through their 
instrumentality, by which someone is selected to rule the 
country. 

The Kathakosa has three instances: Page 128 (Tawney’s 
translation), “Then the barons had recourse to the five or- 
deals of the elephant, the horse, and so on. The elephant 
came into the city park trumpeting. There he sprinkled the 
prince with the water of inauguration, and taking him (the 
hero of the story) up in his trunk placed him on his forehead”. 
The people then hailed the man as king. In this passage 
only three of the emblems of royalty are specifically mentioned, 
viz. the elephant, the horse, and the water of consecration. 
Another story (p. 155) names all five: “Then the ministers 
had recourse to the five ordeals. The mighty elephant came 
into the garden outside the city. There the elephant sprinkled 
Prince Amaradatta and put him on its back. Then the horse 
neighed. The two chowries fanned the prince. An umbrella 
was held (i. e. held itself) over his head. A divine voice was 
heard in the air: ‘Long live King Amaradatta!’” The voice 

1 Additional instances are given by J. J. Meyer, Hindu Tales, 1909, 
p. 131 and in his translation of the Dasakumaracarita, 1902, p. 94. 
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in the air is an additional divine ratification of the choice 
which is not generally mentioned and was evidently not re- 
garded as a necessary part of the election. In the third story 
(p. 4) we are simply told that an elephant was sent forth with 
a pitcher of water fastened to its head; it wanders for seven 
days and on the eighth finds the man of destiny asleep under 
a pipal tree and empties the pitcher on his head; this is sym- 
bolical of the coronation ceremony, and the man is made 
king. 

In the KSS. 65 the elephant alone appears; even the pitcher 
of water is missing in this case; the elephant picks the man 
up and puts him on his shoulder, whereupon he is made 
king. 

Two other parallels, referred to by Tawney, are found in 
Jacobi’s Ausgewiihlte Erziihlungen in Maharastri. On p. 37, 
a horse only is sent forth, the elephant as well as the other 
symbols being here omitted.. The horse indicates the choice 
of fate by marching around the man to the right. The cere- 
mony occurs again on p. 62, this time with the five regular 
emblems; upon seeing the fated man, the elephant trumpets, 
the horse neighs, the pitcher of water sprinkles him, the 
chowries fan him and the white parasol places itself above 
him.t The people then salute bim with cries of hail, and a 
divine voice, as once in the Kathako$a, ratifies the choice, 
giving to the new king the grand name of Vikrama. 

In the Vikramacarita (Story 14), a king is chosen in exactly 
this way for a city whose king has died leaving no heir. In 
the Jainistic recension it is told very briefly: “Then the king 
of that place died without leaving a son. Thereupon his 
ministers consecrated the five divine instruments (pajicadivyany 
adhivasitani), and they gave the kingdom to him (the hero of 
the story) with great pomp.” In the Southern and Metrical 
Recensions the five emblems are not alluded to, but a she- 
elephant is sent forth with a garland on her trunk; she places 
the garland on the new king’s head, places him on her shoul- 
der and takes him to the palace. 

Again in Hemacandra’s Parisistaparvan, VI. 231 ff. (ed. 





1 It should be remembered that a king in India is always distinguished 
by the chowries and the white parasol as his chief emblems of royalty, 
while both’ the elephant and the horse belong especially to the royal 
state. 
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Jacobi), upon the death of a king his ministers “sprinkle” 
(with the sacred water of coronation) the five “divine instru- 
ments” (divyani), and send them forth. They are named here 
just as in the Mahiarastri story: the state elephant, the royal 
horse, the parasol, the pitcher of water, and the two chowries. 
When they find the man they seek (in this case a low-caste 
man, the son of a courtezan by a barber), the elephant trum- 
pets and pours the water upon him and places him upon his 
own back, the horse neighs, the parasol opens up like a white 
lotus at dawn, and the two chowries wave and fan him as if 
dancing. He is then proclaimed king. 

In the Dasakumaracarita (Meyer's transl. p. 94) the ele- 
phant alone appears and indicates the choice by lifting the 
man up and putting him on his back. In the Prabandhacin- 
tamani (Tawney’s translation, p. 181) the elephant (again 
alone) “being duly inaugurated” sprinkles the chosen man 
(with the water of inauguration). The Paramatthadipani 
(p. 73 ff.) referred to by J. J. Meyer, is not accessible to me. 

Four Jatakas introduce a similar ceremony. In these the 
chariot of state is used. The word phussaratha or maigala- 
ratha does not mean “flower chariot” as the translator of 
Jat. 378 wrongly states, but “auspicious, festive car” or, specifi- 
cally, the royal chariot. In Jat. 539 it is yoked to four 
lotus-colored horses (the lotus is an emblem of majesty) and 
upon it are placed the five “ensigns of royalty“, r@jakakudha- 
bhandani.1 The chariot is attended by a complete fourfold 
army, and by musical instruments going behind it “because it 
contained no rider.” The housepriest of the late king sprinkles 
it (as if in coronation) with water from a golden vessel, and 
sends it forth to find one who has sufficient virtue to be king. 
The car finds the Future Buddha asleep under a tree, and 
stops, as if to be ascended. The Future Buddha is seen to 
bear the marks of royalty upon his person, and since upon 
being awakened he conducts himself in a manner suitable to 
such a position, he is made king by the housepriest. The same 
ceremony is alluded to in Jatakas 378, 445, and 529.2 





1 In Sanskrit these are generally referred to as (raja-)kakudani; they 
are not to be confused with the pajicadivyani; they consist of sword, 
‘parasol, crown, shoes, and fan (chowrie). 

2 P. Bigandet, The Life or Legend of Gaudama (1866) p. 416 (quoted 
by Weber, Ind. Stud. XV. 360) has a similar Burmese tale: “The ruler 
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That the tradition of this ceremony has persisted in widely 
separated parts of India down to the present day is proved 
by a considerable number of instances of it which are recorded 
in the folklore of the modern Hindus. To be sure, the re- 
cognition of a definite group of five instruments of choice 
seems not to have come down to modern times; we never find 
more than two, and generally it is the elephant glone. 
Examples may be taken from places as remote from one 
another as possible in India: thus, from Kashmir, from Bengal, 
and from Ceylon.1 In Day’s Folktales of Bengal, p. 99, the 
choice is made by an elephant, who picks the man up gently, 
places him on the howdah upon his back, and takes him to 
the city where he is proclaimed king. In a Sinhalese tale 
recorded by Goontilleke, Orientalist, ii. 151, the elephant 
kneels before the destined man, in this case a peasant, who is 
thereupon crowned king. In Knowles’ Folktales of Kashmir 
we have four instances: on pages 169 and 309, the elephant 
occurs alone, on pages 17 and 159 he is accompanied by a 
hawk, evidently as a bird belonging to royalty, who perches 
on the man’s hand, while the elephant bows before him as in 
the Sinhalese tale. In F. A. Steel and R. C. Temple’s Wide- 
awake Stories, p. 140 (and notes pp. 327, 426), the elephant 
kneels and salutes the man with his trunk; (cf. also Steel, 
Tales of the Punjab, p. 131). Damant (Indian Ant. iii. 11; 
iv. 261) reports two Bengalese stories. In one the elephant 
picks up a woman of low estate, who then marries a prince; 
in the other, the elephant takes on his back a boy who is 
made king. The Madanakamarajankadai (“Dravidian Nights”, 
p. 126f.), referred to by Knowles, was not accessible to me. 

2. Jacobi’s eighth Maharastri story (Ausgewdhite Erziihlungen, 
p. 62, 34) reads: tattha ahiydsiyani paiicadivvani. Jacobi 





of Mitila had died leaving one daughter.... The ministers and Pounhas 
began to deliberate among themselves about the choice of a match 
worthy of the Princess.... At last, not knowing what to do, they 
resolved to leave to chance the solution of the difficulty. They sent 
out a charmed chariot, convinced that by the virtue inherent in it they 
would find out the fortunate man.... The chariot was sent out, attended 
by soldiers, musicians, Pounhas, and noblemen. It came straight for- 
ward to the mango trees garden and stopped by the side of the table- 
stone Phralaong was sleeping upon.... They awakened him at the 
sound of musical instruments, saluted him king” «Kc. 

1 Cf. the references in J. H. Knowles’ Folktales of Kashmir?, p. 159, 
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derives ahiydsiyani from Skt. adhydsaya (Causative of VY ds 
with adhi) and renders it “als Symbol die Herrschaft fiihren” 
(p. 93, s. v. ahiydsei); Tawney (Proc. Royal As. Soc. of Bengal 
1891, November, p. 136) translates it by “had recourse to” 
without explaining what he takes to be the etymology of the 
word. The same rendering he uses in his translation of the 
Kathakosa, p. 128 and 155. Unfortunately I have no access 
to the original text of the Kathakosa and am thus unable to 
determine the Sanskrit word so translated. The Jainistic 
recension of the Vikramacarita, however, reads:! tatas tan- 
mantribhih panca divyany adhivasitam, tais ca dattam tasya 
rajyam mahataé mahena: This clearly shows that adhivdsitani, 
not adhydsitiani is the Sanskrit equivalent of the Prakrit 
ahiydsiyani. The Parisistaparvan (vi. 236, paicadivyany abhisik- 
tani mantribhih) gives a further hint as to the meaning of 
the term by using Y sie with abhi in exactly the same connec- 
tion, this being the technical term for the solemn rite of installing 
a king.2 In the other Maharastri tale (Jacobi, p. 37, 12, dso 
ahiydsio) the word is used with reference to the horse which 
there performs the function of the paiica divvdni. 

3. As to the exact meaning of the Skt. past participle adhivasita 
and the nominal derivatives adhivdsa and adhivdsana our 
Sanskrit Lexicons are divided in their opinions.’ Goldstiicker 
(1859) in his revision of Wilson’s Dictionary gives under adhi- 
vasana first (practically repeating Wilson) the two meanings: 
(1) “Perfuming or dressing the person ...”; (2) “A religious 
ceremony, preliminary to any great Hindu festival: touching 
a vessel containing perfumes, flowers, and other things pre- 
viously presented to the idol; or offering perfumes etc. to it”. 
These two meanings he connects with vdsa “perfume”. But 
then he adds a second group of meanings which he refers to 
the causative of Y vas “dwell” with adhi. These are (1) “A 
summoning and fixing of the presence of a divinity upon an 
image etc., when he is wanted for any solemnity”; (2) “The 
placing of a new image in water etc. the day before the di- 
vinity is to be summoned to inhabit it”. Apte (The Practical 





1 Weber, Ind. Stud., XV. 359 f. 

2 The abhiseka was performed in India with water, instead of oil. 

3 As far as the formal side is concerned they may either be referred 
to VY vas (causative) “to dwell” with adhi, or to the noun vasa “perfume” 
and its denominative rdsay- with adhi. 
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Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 1890) gives for adhivdsana : 1. 
“Scenting with perfumes or odorous substances (saviskdro 
gandhamalyaddyaih, Amarakosa”;)! 2. “Preliminary consecration 
(pratistha) of an image, its invocation and worship by suitable 
mantras etc., before the commencement of a sacrifice (yajnaram- 
bhat prag devatddyadvahanapiirvakah pijanddil:armabhedah); 
making a divinity assume its abode in an image”. The second 
meaning he assigns to the causative of / vas. Under y vas 
with adhi he gives (1) “to cause to stay over night”; (2) “to 
consecrate, set up (as an image)”. In the Verbesserungen und 
Nachtrige the larger Petersburg Lexicon assigns adhivdsana 
“bestimmte mit Gétterstatuen vorgenommene Ceremonien” to 
the causative of / vas “dwell” with adhi and under 5 y vas 
(causative) with adhi it gives besides (1) “iiber Nacht liegen 
lassen”, (3) “heimsuchen”, (4) “sich einverstanden erkliiren”, 
also a meaning (2) “einweihen (ein neues Gitterbild)” for 
which it quotes Var. Brhatsamhita, 60. 15. But in the same 
volume s. v. vdsay with adhi, “mit Wohlgeruch erfiillen”, this 
statement is corrected and the passage is assigned to the 
second meaning of this denominative, “weihen”. To this later 
view Bohtlingk adheres in the smaller Petersburg Lexiccr, 
Under 5 ) vas (causat.) with adhi the meaning “einweihen” 
is omitted; on the other hand, for vdsay- with adhi the 
meanings (1) “mit Wohlgeruch erfiillen”; (2) “einweihen” are 
given, and under this second meaning adhivasita “geweiht” of 
the Vikramacarita (Jnd. Stud. XV. 359) is quoted. The 
meaning of the noun adhivdsana (cf. also adhivasanaka and 
adhivdsaniya in the Nachtriige 1) “Einweihen (einer Gitter- 
statue)” is thus regarded as derived from the more original 
sense “Parfiimiren”. Monier- Williams’ revised Dictionary (1899) 
distinguishes between (1) adhivdsana (from ) vas, causat., 
with adhi) “causing a divinity to dwell in an image”, and (2) 
adhivasana (from V vdsay- with adhi) “application of perfumes”; 
“the ceremony of touching a vessel containing fragrant ob- 





1 Of the native Hindu lexicographers, some define adhivasana simply 
by sanskara, sanskriyd, saying nothing about perfumes; others define 
it by sasmskdra or samskriya dhiipanadibhih or gandhamalyadibhih. But 
if we remember that there was a fairly common noun adhivdsa, adhivasana 
“perfume”, one who has in mind the etymological weakness of Hindu 
lexicographers will readily admit the possibility of this second definition 
being influenced by this fact. 
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jects (that have been presented to an idol)”; “preliminary 
purification of an image”, 

Finally, Langlois in the note to his French translation of 
the Harivansa 5994 (vol. I, p. 451) says: “Cette cérémonie 
sappelle Adhivasa ou Adhivdsana. Quand on consacre une 
idole, on pratique aussi l’Adhivasa: on prend le riz, les fruits 
et les autres offrandes pour en toucher le vase d'eau sacrée, 
puis le front de l'idole en prononcant certains mantras. L’Adhi- 
vasa est la cérémonie par laquelle on invite une divinité a 
venir habiter une idole.” ! 

I believe the group of words under consideration has nothing 
whatever to do with vdsa “perfume”; on the contrary adhi- 
vasayati is the causative of ) vas “dwell” with adhi and means 
“to cause to dwell in”; the adhivdsa? is a ceremony by which 
a deity or divine power is invoked to take its proper place in 
a sacred object, either in the image of a god or in some 
other thing which is to be consecrated to some divine pur- 
pose. In the Agnipurana® (35, 1) the rite to be performed 
is in honor of Visnu, and by the adhivdsa the god is invoked 
to take his place in the image before the ceremony. In 
another passage of the Agnipurana (64. 18; Dutt’s transl. 
i. 234) an image of the water-god Varuna is set up at the 
dedication of a water tank or reservoir, and the adhivdsa is 
performed, in order that Varuna may come and abide in the 
image, presiding over the reservoir and so causing it to stay 
full of water. The Mbh. V. 5135 (= v. 151. 38), praydsyamo 
ranajiram | adhivasitasastras ca krtakautumangalah, shows a 
compound adhivasitasastra; the warriors swords are consecrated 
for a solemn purpose and divine power is invoked to abide in 
them.4 In Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita we have (60, 15): 


1 Strangely enough, in spite of this he translates the adhivdsya . . 
atmanam of the text by “en parfumant ton corps”. 

2 Or adhivdsana; the two forms are interchangeable. 

3 Dutt’s translation, i. 137; Dutt, in the note, defines adhivdsa as a “conse- 
cration of an image, especially before the commencement of a sacrificial rite”. 

4 Dutt translates: “we shall... march to the field of battle after 
having worshipped our weapons and duly performed all the auspicious 
ceremonies”; Pratap Chandra Roy: “having... worshipped our weapons 
(with offerings of flowers and perfumes) we will ... march to the field 
‘of battle”; Fauche: “nous marcherons vers le champ de bataille les armes 
parfumées des senteurs du sacrifice et toutes les choses de bon augure 
accomplies avec empressement.”’ 
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suptam (viz. pratimadm) sunrtyagitdir jagarakdih samyag evam 
adhivasya | daivajiapradiste kale samsthapanam kuryat. Here 
the image is regarded as “asleep” (suptém), until “by awaken- 
ning! dances and songs” the sacrificer has “made (the god) 
to dwell in it” (adhivdsya) or “completely imbued it (with the 
divine presence)”, whereupon he is to set it up formally at 
a time prescribed by a soothsayer. A passage from Susruta 
(xi. 3) seems to me to support particularly my view. I quote 
Hoernle’s translation (Bibl. Ind., new series, 911, p. 63f.): “He 
who wishes to prepare a caustic should, on an auspicious day 
in the autumn, after purifying himself and fasting, (select) a 
large-sized, middle-aged, uninjured Muskaka tree, bearing 
dark flowers and growing in an auspicious spot on a (lonely) 
mountain, and perform the adhivdsana or ‘preliminary cere- 
mony’, saying the following incantation: ‘Oh thou tree of 
fiery power! Thou of great power! May thy power not be 
lost! Oh thou auspicious one, stay even here and accomplish 
my work! When once my work is done, then thou mayest go 
to heaven!’”; later the worshipper cuts off such pieces of the 
tree as he needs to prepare the caustic.2 The mantra here 
quoted in connection with the adhivdsana-ceremony seems to 
me to make its nature and purpose clear. The magic or 
divine power which is supposed to reside in the tree is com- 
manded to dwell and remain in it till the purpose of the per- 
former is accomplished.* 





1 Jagarakaih (var. lect. jagarikaih and jagarandih) is an adjective. 
Kern wrongly translates it as noun (Journal Royal As. Soc., new series, 
vi. 334): “after the sleeping idol has been consecrated with wakes, dan- 
cing, and song”; so also both Petersburg Lexicons: “das Wachen”’. 

2 In the foot-note Hoernle adds: “The adhivdsana is an oblation (dali- 
karman) accompanied with an incantation (mantra). According to the 
commentaries, Bhéja gives the following directions and incantation: ‘He 
should there, with his face to the east, offer an oblation and then, on 
all four sides, with joined palms, devoted mind, and pure body, addressing 
the tree, repeat (the following words): “Whatever spirits may inhabit 
this tree, let them depart hence; for to-morrow this tree is to be cut 
for a high object.”’” 

3 It is noteworthy that in all the passages where the adhivdsana ceremony 
is mentioned, so far as I have discovered, no reference is made to per- 
fumes, althongh the frequent use of fragrant substances at religious cere- 
monies in India would make such references not at all surprising. In any 
event the employment of perfumes at the adhivdsana would be a mere 
accident, without any bearing on the original meaning of this ceremony. 
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Harivaisa 5994 contains the gerund adhivdsya, and the 
noun adhivdsana occurs in the same text at vs. 6026 below. 
The text in the first passage is doubtful (see BR. s. v. vasay 
+ adhi), and neither passage is perfectly clear to me as to 
meaning. There is, however, certainly nothing in the context 
to uphold Langlois’ translation “parfumant” for adhivasya 
(vide supra). If the reading of the Calcutta edition of 1839 
be kept in vs. 5994, I should interpret adhivasya ‘tmana *tma- 
nam as “imbuing yourself with (your divine) nature (essence 
or power)”, “dedicating yourself”. If we accept the reading 
of the “neuere Ausgabe”! quoted by the Petersburg Dictionary, 
adhivasya *dya ca ’tmanam, it seems to mean simply “conse- 
crating yourself’—the same thing in the ultimate outcome 
although the development of the idea does not show itself so 
clearly. The later verse, 6026, contributes nothing to an 
understanding of the problem. 

The phrase paiicadivyany adhivdsitani, then, means “the 
five divine instruments were imbued (with the superhuman 
power they were expected to use)”, “they were consecrated”. 
This meaning accords well with the pajcadivyany abhisiktani 
of the Parisistaparvan. The neuter noun divya is frequently 
found in the law-books in the sense of “ordeal”. In our pas- 
sages the word is used in a concrete instead of an abstract 
sense. Instead of “divine ordeal or test” it means “the instru- 
ment of divine test”.? 





t I have no access to this later lithographed edition. 
2 Hence I prefer Tawney’s “ordeal” to Jacobi’s “die fiinf kéniglichen 
Insignien”. 





Tablets from Dréhem in the Public Library of Cleve- 
land, Ohio.—By Mary Inpva Hussey, Cambridge, Mass. 


From the large number of tablets that have come to light 
as the result of recent clandestine excavations by the Arabs, 
ten are to be found in the Public Library of Cleveland, Ohio, 
having been presented by Mr. John G. White of that city. 
They are said to have come from Dréhem', a ruin in the 
neighborhood of Nippur; but the name of the month Su- 
numun follows the nomenclature used at Umma (Jocha) and 
at Lagash (Tello), and there is reason to suppose that number 
one of this collection came from Jocha. 


The Dréhem tablets are acknowledged by all to be the 
accounts of the stock-pens at Dréhem which supplied some 
great sanctuary, in all probability the temple of Ellil at 
Nippur, with cattle for its sacrifices. Attention has also been 
called to the large number of Semitic names, and Genouillac 
has pointed out the conclusion, namely, that Dréhem was near 
cities with a Semitic population, who sent their offerings to 
the Sumerian sanctuary. The Semitic names in these tablets 
are: *Dun-gi-i-li, 5 Ob. 4 | *Gimil-E-a, 4 Ob. 2 | *Gimil-4Sin, 
9 Ob. 5, Rev. 6: 10 Rev. 9, both seal impressions Col. 11 | J-din- 





t Some 430 tablets from Dréhem have been published, as follows: 
“La Trouvaille de Dréhem”, in Rev. d’Assyr., t. 7 (1909—10), pp. 186 
—191 (13 tablets). “L’Ordre des Noms de Mois sur les tablettes de 
Dréhem”, ibid., t. 8 (1911), pp. 84—88 (2 tablets), by Fr. Thureau- 
Dangin. Tablettes de Dréhem, 1911 (175 tablets); La Trouvaille de Dréhem, 
1911 (91 tablets), by H. de Genouillac. Tablets from the Archives of 
Dréhem, 1911 (67 tablets), by S. Langdon. “Tablettes de Dréhem”. by 
L. Delaporte in Rev. d’Assyr., t. 8 (1911), pp. 183—198 (22 tablets). 
Cuneiform Texts, Part XXXII, 1912 (31 tablets), copies by L. W. King. 
“Tablettes de Dréhem a Jerusalem”, by P. Dhorme in Rev. d’Assyr., 
t. 9 (1912), pp. 39—66 (42 tablets). 
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41Da-gan, 5 Ob. 6 | La-ma-za-tum, 1 Rev. 2 | Na-ra-am-E-a, 
5 Ob. 7 | Nu-wr-4Sin, 6 Rev. 5: 7 Rev. 6: 8 Rev. 9, Seal, 
line 1: 10 Rey. 6, Seal on left edge of Rev., Col. 2! | 4 Samas- 
ba-ni, 5 Ob. 8 Wa-da-ru-wm, 5 Ob. 11. 

The tablets published here range in date from the year 
x+32 of Dungi to the 9th year Gimil-Sin. 


Description of Tablets. 

1. Debit and credit account (sag nig-gar-ra-kam sag-bi-ta * * 
zi(g)-ga)' of the sheep fold (é-udw) concerning 165 ga of barley, 
in the month Su-numun, the year Anxan was destroyed (Dungi 
x +32). 

No. 1. 
OBVERSE. REVERSE. 
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2. Account of the delivery of a large number (600 + 600 
+[  ]) of sheep and goats by Nalul during the last six 
months of the year Urbillw was destroyed (Dungi x + 43). [Se)- 
kin-k[ud] is the last month of the year Dungi x + 43, as has 
been noted by Thureau-Dangin? for the years x + 27, x + 30, 
x + 39, x + 40 of Dungi and the years 1 and 3 of Bir-Sin. 





1 Cf. ZA. XXV, p. 330; BA VI, 5, p. 71; Inventaire des tablettes de 
Tello I, p. 19, n. 1; Hilprecht Anniversary Volume, p. 200; Genouillac, 
Tablettes de Dréhem, no. 5544 sqq.; Babyloniaca, VI (1912), p. 43. 

2 Cf. Rev. d’Assyr. t. 8, p. 86. 
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3. Account of the delivery of sheep and goats by Ab-ba- 
34(g)-ga, which are taken in charge (ni-KU)? by Na-lul on the 
13th day of the month Ezen-an-na, the year that the great 





1 Cf. Inventaire, 1, p. 6, n. 4. 
VOL. XXXIII. Part. II. 12 
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high priest of Anw was invested high priest of Nanna(r) (Bir- 
Sin 4). Note: udu-se gu(d)-e us-sa Ob. 3, mas-gal-3e gu(d)-e 
u3-sa Ob. 8, and sil-ga, Rev. 2, sucking lamb. 


No. 3. 
OBVERSE. 
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4. 4 cows, 2 lal-li rug-ga' from the month Ses-da-kit, and 2 
su-gid? from the months Ezen-*Nin-a-zu and Su-e3-%a, deliv- 
ered by <Ab-ba-Sa(g)-ga and taken in charge by Jn-ta-é-a, the 
year Sairu was destroyed (Btr-Sin 6). The last sign in 
Ob. 5 (ka + 3a) is unknown to me. 





‘ Huber in Hilprecht Ann. Vol. p. 194 translates “mit Abzug der 
‘ Gebiihren”; Genouillac, Inventaire, 2, no. 629, “paiement de dettes”, 
no. 789, “en paiement d’intérét”. 
2 For a discussion’ of this term see Rev. d’Assyr., t. 9, p. 42, n. 6. 
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No. 4. 
OBVERSE. 



































5. An account of 21 sheep and goats, supplied (mu-tim) by 
16 different persons, among whom are Ur-4Nin-kur-ra pa-te-si 
(of Suruppak) Ob. 9, and Gi-de-a pa-te-si! (of Kutha) Rev. 6; 
taken in charge by <Ab-ba-3@(g)-ga on the 12th day of the 
month Ezen-mah, the year the high priest of Hridu was in- 
vested (Bir-Sin 8). Note: udu-a-lum? Ob. 5, 12, 14, Rev. 4; 





1 They figure not infrequently in the Dréhem tablets. Cf. the name- 
lists in Genouillac’s works. 

2 Cf. ganam-a-lum, in Genouillac. Tab. de Dréhem, 4683, Rev. 7 
Dhorme in Rev. d’Assyr., t. 9, p. 40, calls attention to the use of the 


vowel a to mark the species to which animals belong. 
12* 
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uz mas-nu-a se Ob. 7, a fat female goat that has not had a 
kid (?). 


Nc . Dd. 
OBVERSE. 
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6. Account of the expenditure (ba-zi) by Ab-ba-34(g)-ga 
of 12 sheep and goats, offerings (? nig-dir) of é-XV from 
among the supplies (3a(g) mu-tim-ra-ta)!, the 11th day of 


No. 6. 
OBVERSE. 
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the month Se-kin-kud, the year the high priest of Eridu was 
invested (Bar-Sin 8). Note: udu-a-lum-3e 3 kam-us, Ob. 2, 
fat a-lum sheep for the 3rd time?: méi-gal lit-su Se, Ob. 4, fat 
goat-buck of the tanner?. Is méi-a-sig, Ob. 7, interchange- 





1 Ct. Genouillac, Trouv. de Dréhem, p. 20; Dhorme, Rev. d’Assyr., 
t. 9, p. 53, SA 208, 


2 Cf. Dhorme, Rev. d’Assyr., t. 9, p. 54, n. 3. 
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able with sig-ma%!? The sign sig (Recherches sur VEcriture 
Cunéiforme, 464) varies somewhat from its usual form. 


No. 7. 
OBVERSE. 
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1 Cf. Dhorme, Rev. d’Assyr., t. 9, p. 45, n. 2. 
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7. Account of the expenditure (ba-zi) by Ab-ba 34(g)-ga of 
435 sheep and goats from among the supplies, the 27th day 
of the month U-ne-ki, the year the high priest of Nanna(r) 
of Kar-zi-da was invested (Bir-Sin 9). Note: udu-a-lum-3e, 
Ob. 8; the name Ur-*Nin-ezen + la (REC. 366), Ob. 3. 


No. 8. 
OBVERSE. 
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8. An account of supplies (mu-tiim) of bullocks, sheep and 
goats, from Lugal-md-gir-ri, dues from the akitu festival of 
the month. Su-nwmun in GaeX (ma3-da-ri-a d-ki-ti Su-numun, 
Sa(g) Ga-ed **), and from Ku-w; taken in charge by In-ta-2-a 
the first day of the month Hzen-*Dun-gi, the year Simanu 
was destroyed (Gimil-Sin 3). The seal of Nu-tr-4Sfin ] 
dup-sar [du]mu I-ti-ir-ra has been run over the entire tablet, 
but the seal impression is in every case indistinct. Note: 
udu-se gu(d)-e us-sa, Ob. 2; udu-Se 4-kam-us, Ob 6.. 

9. An account of supplies (mz-tiéim) of bullocks, sheep, and 
goats, the offering (ka3-de-a)! of Ka-ma-ni-zi Sabra? of *Gimil- 
4Sin, an evening sacrifice (d-mi-ba-a)?; for the temple of 
the gods they have been taken in charge (é dingir-re-ne-ge-3u 
ab-KU).4 On the 28th day of the month Hzen-“Dun-gi they 


No. 9. 
OBVERSE. 
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1 Huber in Hilprecht Ann. Vol., p. 213, where the “bi-dé-a” consists 
of grain, regards it as a synonym of sé-dé(g). Dhorme in Rev. d’Assyr., 
t. 9, p. 53, AM. 13, renders it by libation where the offering is also 
made by a high official (sukkal-mah) for é-dingir-re-ne-ge. Cf. Genouillac, 
Tab. de Dréhem, 4687. 

2 Cf. Inventaire, 2, no. 650, Sabra 4En-lil. 

3 Delaporte, Rev. d’Assyr. t. 8, p. 195. No. 18 ob. 8. 

4 See Inventaire, 2, no. 796, Dhorme in Rev. d’Assyr., t. 9, p. 53, 
AM 13. 
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REVERSE. 
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were taken in charge by Jn-ta-2-a, the year “Gimil-*Sin the 
king built the wall of the west, (named) Murig-Tidnim (Gimil- 
Sin 4). Stamped seven times, but always indistinctly, with 
the seal of Lugal-amar-azag dupsar dumu Na-idg X.! 


10. Expended (ba-zi) by Ur-azag-nun-na: on behalf of the 
king 1 bullock, 10 sheep from the pasture (wdu-3am) as su-gid 
é-mu in the name of the commissaries (mu li-3uk(um)-ra-ge- 
ne-8t) 2; 10 dead sheep *Dun-gi-uru-mu has received ($u-ba-an- 
ti); the 25th day of the month Ezen-‘Me-ki-gdl, the year 





1 REC. no. 344, 

2 Of. Su-gid é-mu mu-bil-Bur-4Sin-ge-ne-8i, “reserve de cuisine pour 
les chauffeurs (?) de Bar-Sin”, Rev. d’Assyr., t. 9, p. 51, SA 172; Su-gid 
é-mu mu-uku-us-ge-ne-84, ibid., SA 159, 162, 188. 
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No. 10. 
OBVERSE. 
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REVERSE. 























4Gimil-*Sin the king built the temple of the god X 1 of Umma 
‘ (Gimil-Sin 9). 


! REC. no. 458. 
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The obverse has been stamped nine times, and the reverse 
eight times, with a seal which reads: (Col. 1) *@imil-4Sin lugal 
ag-ga lugal uri-*ima lugal-an-ub-da tab-ba (Col. 2) Hu-ufn ] 
dup-sar dumu Gimil-¢Adab sahar arad-zu. To Gimil-Sin, the 
mighty king, king of Ur, king of the four quarters of the 
world, Hu-u{n ] the scribe, son of Gimil-Adab the sahar 
thy servant. The left edge of the reverse bears two im- 
pressions of a seal likewise dedicated to Gimil-Sint by Nu- 
tur-4Sifn] dup-sar dumu I-ti. 





1 For other seals dedicated to the same ruler, see Janneau, Une Dy- 
nastie Chaldéenne, pp. 49, 53—54. 





Wine in the Pentateuchal Codes.— By Morris Jastrow, 3R., 
Professor in the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


I. 


There are two views taken of wine in the Old Testament, 
one a decidedly unfavorable view, and the other of a more 
favorable character. As an illustration of the unfavorable 
view, the account given in Genesis 9, 20—27 of the beginning 
of viniculture furnishes a characteristic illustration. In this 
little addition to the Jahwist’s account of the Deluge,! the 
planting of the vine leading to Noah’s fall from grace is 
clearly introduced as a protest against the use of wine. Simi- 
larly, in the folk-tale, Gen. 19, 31—38, of the origin of the 
tribes of Ammon and Moab, there is a very distinct anta- 
gonism against the use of wine. The drunken Lot because 
of the wine engages in shameful intercourse with his two 
daughters.2, The assumption in the Noah and in the Lot 
incident is that he who drinks wine gets drunk and disgraces 
himself. 

This opposition to viniculture is in keeping with a tendency 
in many parts of the Old Testament which looks with dis- 
favor on the advance to a higher form of culture. Abel the 
shepherd is given the preference over Cain the tiller of the 
soil and the city builder. In the Pentateuchal Codes agri- 





1 See Budde Urgeschichte, p. 313seq. Gunkel, Genesis, p. 71, and Skinner, 
Genesis, p. 182 seq., though it is not necessary to assume with Budde, 
Skinner, and others, that the section does not know anything of the 
Deluge. It is introduced as a tendency-tale. 

2 It matters little for our purposes what the purpose of the tale is, 
though I confess that Gunkel’s explanation (p. 197 seq.) seems to me 
very artificial. 
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culture is preferred to commerce which is looked upon askance.! 
The simple tribal organization is preferred to a union into a 
Kingdom 2—in short, simplicity over any advancing form of 
luxury which comes with the higher culture. The prophets 
are full of protests against what from the ordinary point of 
view would be regarded as material and political progress, 
The Rechabites, surviving to the period of the Exile, repre- 
sent this protest of the lower culture against the higher one, 
emphasized by their opposition to wine and by their dwelling 
in tents in preference to houses—the symbol of the higher 
culture, concomitant with city life. 

The Book of Proverbs, despite the late date of its final 
form, maintains on the whole the antagonistic attitude towards 
wine. In such sayings as Pr. 23, 31, “Look not on wine when 
it is red, when it sparkles in the cup”, etc.;4 Pr. 20, 1, “Wine 
is a mocker, strong drink is a brawler”, the assumption still 
is that he who drinks wine gets drunk and is led to other 
excesses. “He who loves wine and oil will not be rich”, 
(Pr. 21, 17) where the juxtaposition with oil illustrates the 
protest against luxury. A somewhat cynical point of view is 
set forth in the later chapter 31, 4—7, where we read:5 
“It is not for kings to drink wine, 

Nor for rulers to mix strong drink; 

Lest, drinking, they forget the law, 

And disregard the rights of the suffering. 

Give strong drink to him who is perishing, 

Wine to him who is in bitter distress; 





1 The prohibition against taking interest—aimed against Babylonian 
practices—and emphasized in three of the Codes (Ex. 22, 24; Lev. 25, 
36—37; Deut. 23, 20—21) is virtually an enjoinder upon commerce which 
cannot be carried on without making loans on interest. The words “to 
the stranger thou mayst lend on interest” (Deut. 23, 21) are a later addi- 
tion—a concession to actual conditions, but not in keeping with the spirit 
of the original provision. 

2 The institution of the kingdom is viewed as an act of disloyalty to 
Jahweh (I Sam. 12, 12). The view taken of the kingdom and what will 
happen through the institution is illustrated by Deut. 17, 14—17 and by 
the parable in Judges 9, 7—15. 

3 Jer. 35, 5—10. 

4 See also Pr. 23, 20—21; 29—30. 

5 Toy’s rendering and reading (Critical and Evangelical Commentary on 
the Book of Proverbs, p. 539). 
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That, drinking, he may forget his poverty, 

And think of his misery no more.” 
Wine drinking had evidently become a common practice, but 
was still viewed with disfavor in certain circles whose con- 
temptuous attitude is indicated in these words. Elsewhere, to 
be sure, e. g. Pr. 9, 2 and 5, “mixed wine” is introduced by 
the side of meat and bread without any implied opposition, 
though it is still a wide step to the praise of wine in the 
later Psalm 104, 15. 


“And wine to cheer man’s heart, 

Oil to make his skin to shine, 

And bread to strengthen man’s heart.” ! 
We may perhaps be permitted to conclude from such pas- 
sages as I Sam. 10, 3; 16, 20; 25, 18; II Sam. 16, 1—2, that by 
the time of the establishment of the Kingdom, the use of 
wine had become common; and it is significant that accord- 
ing to the Deuteronomic Code (Deut. 14, 26) both wine and 
strong drink may be indulged in on the occasion of the festi- 
vals, showing that by the end of the seventh century opposition 
to it had ceased even in religious circles.? 

The later view of post-exilic Judaism is reflected in the 
juxtaposition of “bread and wine”, as the accessory to the 
blessing formula in Gen. 14, 18.3 Pre-exilic and post-exilic 
prophets still protest against excess in drinking and make 
use of the wine bibber as a picture of lewdness and disgrace. 
(Is. 5, 11. 22; 22, 13; 28, 7; Joel 1, 5; Zach. 9, 15) but it is 
no longer assumed that drinking necessarily leads to drunken- 
ness.4 A good wine crop is looked upon as a sign of divine 
favor and its failure as a sign of God’s displeasure—on the 
same plane with a good or bad yield in corn or oil, e. g., 
Amos 5, 11; 9, 14; Is. 16, 10; 24,11; Jer. 13, 12; 40, 10. 12; 
48, 33; Zeph. 1, 13; Micha 6, 15; cf. Deut. 28, 39 and 





! Horace Howard Furness’ translation in Polychrome Bible, ed. Haupt. 

2 See also Deut. 28, 39. 

3 Gunkel, Genesis p. 263, has happily and tersely described this chapter 
as a “legend of the time of Judaism”, based on some historical reminis- 
cences which are woven into the story, intended to bring Abraham into 
relationship with the great figures of Babylonian history. 

4 In Hosea, 4, 11, the words “Harlotry and wine and mead take away 
the understanding”, represent an old proverb inserted as appropriate at 
this place by some redactor. 
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Lam. 2, 12. The metaphor introduced in the late passage 
Zach. 10, 7, “their heart rejoiceth as with wine” approaches 
the attitude expressed in the 104th Psalm as quoted above. 

On the other hand when we are told, Gen. 27, 25, that 
Jacob brought his father, Isaac, wine, it is evident that the 
words “and he brought him wine and he drank” represent a 
later addition to the original Jahwist narrative! to make the 
story conform to later conditions. Throughout the narrative 
(v. 17 and she placed the “dainties and the food”; v. 19, “eat 
of my venison” cf. vy. 31-—33) food only is referred to, and the 
manner in which the words in question are attached betray 
the later gloss or comment. 

A distinction between earlier and later social conditions is 
also revealed in the stereotyped phrase W3} VIVA j37 (dagan, 
tirds yishar) characteristic of Deuteronomy—? for summing up 
the products of the land, where tird3 takes the place of the 
later yayin and represents a preparation of the grape juice in 
a less advanced stage than the finished fermented product. 
It has, of course, been noted by commentators% that the other 
two terms dagan (corn) and yishdr (oil) are replaced in later 
usage by DEM (hittim)4 and jew (Semen) so that there are 
substantial grounds for believing that the Deuteronomic phrase 
belongs to an earlier stage in agricultural development > when 
so far as the grape was concerned the process of manufacturing 
a thoroughly fermented article had not yet been perfected. 
Without going into the vexed question of the etymology of 





1 Recognized as such by Gunkel, Genesis, p. 279. 

2 Deut. 7, 13; 11, 14; 12, 17; 14, 23; 18, 4; 28, 51. The occurrence of 
the phrase in such passages as Hos, 2, 10, 24, Haggai 1, 11, Joel 2, 19 
and II Chron. 31, 5, and Neh. 5, 11; 10, 40; 13, 5. 12 is of course a 
reminiscence or direct quotation of the Deuteronomic usage, while 
wn wren 35m (heleb, tirds, dagan) in Num. 18, 12 is a variant phrase 
similarly dependent. The phrase wmn) }31 (dagdn and tird8) e. g., Gen. 
27, 28. 37 (Elohist); Deut. 33,28; IL Kgs, 18, 33; Hos. 7, 14; Zach. 9, 17; 
Ps. 4, 8; Is. 62, 8;—occurring chiefly in poetical passages —likewise re- 
presents a variant of the archaic formula. 

3 e.g. Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 103. 

4 Dagan, however, continues to be used in later poetical compositions, 
e. g. in Ezekiel 36, 29; Ps. 65, 10; 78, 24. 

5 Indicated also by the use of tiré’ and not yayin in the parable 
Jud. 9, 13 where the vine says “shall I abandon my firés that rejoiceth 
god (Elohim) and men”? 
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yayin,! as a loan-word in Hebrew, it points to the foreign 
origin of the process involved and it would be natural that as 
an importation among the Hebrews, due to advancing luxury, 
it should meet with opposition on the part of those who clung 
tenaciously to older etablished and simpler customs.? 


If. 


The conservative character associated in all religions with 
practices of the cult should prepare us for finding traces of 
the earlier unfavorable view taken of wine and viniculture 
in the Pentateuchal regulations regarding the temple service. 
Such is indeed the case. In Lev. 10, 9 we encounter the 
prohibition emphasized as “an everlasting statute for all times” 
that the priests are not to drink wine (yayin) or strong drink 
(3ékar) upon coming to the “tent of meeting”. The little 
section (vv. 8—9) in which this prohibition is set forth is 
independent of the rest of the chapter and impresses one as 
an old ordinance which is carried over from earlier days. 
The mention of the “tent of meeting”’—which whenever it 
occurs in the Pentateuchal Codes is, I think, an indication 


of an early practice, though modified and adapted to later 
conditions—points in the same direction. The decree finds 
its counterpart in Ezekiel 44, 21 where the priests are cau- 
tioned not to drink wine when they come to the “inner court” 





1 See Brown, Driver and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon, s. v. 
There is no underlying verbal stem from which }*} might be derived in 
use in any of the Semitic Languages. The occurrence of a doubtful inv 
in a syllabary does not justify us in claiming the word as Babylonian. 
The late occurrence in Arabic and Ethiopic proves nothing as to its 
origin. Even if it should turn out to be a Semitic word, it is clearly a 
loan-word in Hebrew. 

2 The phrase “milk and honey” though characteristic of P (Ex. 3, 8; 
13, 5; 33, 3. Num. 13, 27; 14, 5. 16. 13. 14) and of the additions to the 
Deuteronomic Code (Deut. 6, 3; 11, 9; 26, 9. 15; 27, 3; 31, 20) reflects 
an even earlier social stage than dagdn, tiré% and yishar and is evidently 
retained with intent to reflect the conditions prevailing during the nomadic 
period of Hebrew history. Mohammed’s prohibition of wine is a trace 
of the same opposition of the “nomadic” stage of culture against the in- 
novations of higher civilization. See the incident referred to by Mitt- 
woch, “Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Islamischen Gebets” (Abh. d. Kgl. 
Preuf. Akad. d. Wiss., 1913, Phil.-Hist. Klasse Nr. 2, p. 14). 
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—representing the adaptation of the earlier law to the temple 
as sketched by Ezekiel. Now, to be sure, both in Leviticus 
and in Ezekiel the prohibition is limited (according to the 
wording) to the time of the actual carrying out of priestly 
functions, but it looks very much as though this were a con- 
cession made to later practice and that originally the priests 
were not permitted to drink wine at all as in the case of the 
nazir who, as his name indicates, represents one “set aside” 
or dedicated to a deity. The indications are that the term 
nazir is merely an old designation of a priest.t Like the 
kohén he is not to come into contact with a dead body 
(Num. 6, 6—7; cf. Lev. 21, 1),2 and it is therefore a fair 
inference that the prohibition against drinking wine (yayin) 
and strong drink (sékar) in Num. 6, 3,3 was likewise a general 
ordinance for priests. 





1 Amos 2, 11—12, who rebukes the people for giving the Nazirites 
wine and ordering the prophets not to prophesy, uses “nazirites and 
prophets” as elsewhere we find “prophets and priests” contrasted or 
placed in juxtaposition, e. g., Jer. 5, 31; 26, 11, 16; Zach. 7, 3. Neh. 
9, 32; ete. The later view of the “nazirite” as one “set aside” without 
affiliation with any priesthood is illustrated in Luke 1, 15 foretelling 
the coming of John who “shall drink neither wine nor strong drink”. 
The older attitude towards wine is well illustrated also by Jud. 13, 14 
where wine and strong drink are put on the same level as “unclean” 
food—they defile and are therefore to be avoided by the wife of Manoah 
who is to keep herself free from contamination, as though she too 
were “set aside”. 

2 The exceptions in v. 2—4 represent again a concession, due to the 
large body of priests assumed for the central sanctuary. From the fact 
that the exceptions do not apply to the high priest (v. 11), we may con- 
clude that the law not to touch a dead body under any circumstances 
applied rigorously at one time to all priests. 

3 The law in its original form read “From wine and strong drink he 
shall separate himself”. What follows (v. 3—4) is in the nature of a 
“Giemara” to the law, specifying the answers to such questions, does wine 
and strong drink include vinegar of wine and of strong drink? Yes. 
How about grape juice? Yes—forbidden. How is it with fresh or dried 
grapes? They also are forbidden. In fact anything made of grapes is 
included in the prohibition (v. 4). Haggai 2, 11—17 furnishes an inter- 
esting example of such questions and priestly decisions (note the tech- 
nical use of térd in the passage!) as constituting a regular practice. For 
further illustration of this method of superimposing layers embodying 
decisions in regard to the details involved in a law, see the writer's 
paper on “An Analysis of Leviticus 13 and 14” in a forthcoming 
number of the Jewish Quarterly Review. This 6th chapter of Numbers 
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At all events, if the priest is not to drink wine on entering 
the sanctuary, the assumption is as in the passages voicing 
the opposition to wine, that he who drinks wine becomes drunk 
and with such an attitude towards wine, is it likely that wine 
should have been included among the ingredients of a sacri- 
fice in Jahweh’s sanctuary? 


Taking up the passages in the Codes where wine is intro- 
duced, we find it in three sections which represent general 
summaries of priestly regulations and furnish clear indications 
of having been independent little groups. That at least, is 
certainly the case in Numbers, Chap. 15, 1—11! and Chap. 
28—292— both belonging to the so-called Priestly Code. Attach- 
ed to the burnt-offering in all the cases instanced is a minha 
or meal offering consisting of fine flour with oil and wine. The 
amount of the wine is throughout regulated to correspond to 
the amount of the oil—* 1/4 of a Hin of oil for a lamb and 
the same amount of wine, 1/3 of a Hin of oil and the same 
amount of wine for a ram and 1/2 Hin of oil and the same 
of wine for a young of cattle or bullock.4 This in itself is 
an indication that the wine is dependent upon the oil—con- 
stituting an additional ingredient added to the conventional 


represents the combination of two distinct themes (1) the nazir law and 
(2) the laws regarding the one who vows to “separate” himself for a limited 
period, i.e., to become a temporary nazir—a later practice. The detailed 
analysis of this chapter must be left for some other occasion. 

t v. 1—16 is a little Tora—furnishing general regulations for sacri- 
fices and has no connection with the following sections which deal with 
miscellaneous ordinances, put together without any apparent method. 


The chapter is sandwiched in between a narrative of the people’s mur- 
murings against Jahweh and the rebellion of Korah. 

2 These two chapters form a little Téra of sacrificial regulations for 
the daily offerings, for the Sabbath, for the new moon, for the Passover, 
for the “day of firstlings”, for the first and tenth days of the seventh 
month and for the Hag or pilgrimage festival. 

3 Num. 15, 4—9; 28, 5—7. 14. In the latter passage “and their libations 
are 1/2 of a Hin for a bullock, 13 of a Hin for a ram and 1/2 of a Hin 
for a bullock”—thus specified once for all, so that in the rest of the two 
chapters, the amount is briefly indicated by the phrase “their libations”. 

4 Num. 15, 8 1p3"j2 = 1B Num. 29, 12. 14 etc. ete. The combination 
“pa7j2 1B Ex. 29, 1. Lev. 4, 3. 14; 16, 3; 23, 18; Num. 8, 8; 15, 24; 29, 2; 
Ezek. 43, 19. 22. 23. 25 etc. (and 1pa %32 one Num, Chapt. 28, 11. 19; 
29, 13. 17) is a later redundant designation. 
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minha of “flour mixed with oil”. The manner in which the 
wine is always tacked on (Num, 15, 5. 7. 10; 28, 7—-8, 14)! 
as is a further indication of the supplemental character of 
the libation. Similarly, in Ley. 232 (Holiness Code) detailing 
regulations for the three festivals (Passover, Shabuot, and 
Sukkot) and the first and tenth? days of the seventh month, 
the libation of wine for the minia introduced only in the 
case of the “wave” offering on the day after the first day of 
Passover (vy. 13) is tacked on to “flour mixed with oil” in an 
unmistakable manner.4 

In confirmation of the view here taken of the wine as a 
later addition to the flour and oil, we find in Ley. Chapter 2, 
where the minha offering is set forth in detail, that the wine 
is omitted. In its place, apparently, we find the frankincense 
which is attached to the flour and oil.s A handful of the 
flour and oil with all of the frankincense is placed as a “me- 
morial”6 (7 3t8) on the altar, consisting of a “fragrant fire 
offering”, while the rest (i.e, of the flour and oil) is given to 
the priest, forming as expressly stated “holy of holies of the 
fire offerings of Jahweh”. Verses 4—9 represent again super- 





1 Note how in Num. 28, 15. 24. 31; 29, 11. 16. 19, 22. 25, 28, 31. 34. 
38. 39 “libation” or “libations” is added at the close of the verse. 

2 No sacrifices are prescribed in this chapter with the exception of 
the two “wave” offerings, one consisting of a oneyear old lamb with a 
minha for the day after the first day of Passover (vy. 11—13) and one 
for the 50th day after the first day of Passover, consisting of a “new 
minha (v. 16—17) specified as two loaves of “bread of waving” (oan) 
mpw3A) with seven lambs, one bullock, two rams (vy. 18)--representing an 
addition to the “grain” offering to which as a second supplement (v. 19) 
a goat as a sin-offering and two lambs as a “peace-offering” are attached. 

3 NT DMBDT Of (v. 27. 28) as the designation of this 10th day is a 
later gloss. In y. 27, the Greek version omits these words. 

4 vy. 13 “and its minha 2/20 of fine flour mixed with oil as a fire offer- 
ing to Jahweh, a pleasant fragrance” clearly ends with mim3 m™. To this 
there is added rather awkwardly “and its libation” to which furthermore 
on the basis of Num, 15 and 28—29 the gloss “1/4 of a Hin” is added. 
The amount of oil, be it noted, is not stipulated here any more than it 
is in Lev. Chap. 2. 

5 Lev. 2, 1—3. 

6 I use the conventional renderings for the technical term MpIx, 1™, 
nin*3, o’p>w, nxen, owK etc., though I am satisfied that all of them need 
investigation and that they embody much more primitive notions than 


are conveyed by the usual translations. 
13* 
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imposed layers upon the original mind ordinance, indicating 
the various forms in which the mixture of flour and oil may 
be brought as (1) cakes or wafers baked in an oyen, (2) 
baked in a flat pan in small pieces with oil poured on them 
or, (3) in a cauldron (?) (MYT nmi). In all cases some of 
the minha is burnt on the altar and the rest given to the 
priests. Wine, however, is not mentioned and since it is 
stipulated that the cakes are to be “unleayened” (N13) v. 4—5) 
and it is further expressly stated that the mind is not to 
consist of any leaven, (v. 11) it is evident that the wine as a 
fermented product would by virtue of this be absolutely ex- 
cluded. 

Similarly, in the minha prescribed in the second purification 
ritual? for the one healed of the séra@at we have flour with 
oil? but no wine and so in the mind prescribed as a “guilt” 





1 Lev. 7, 9 where these three forms of minha are again mentioned, 
but no reference is made to any azkdrd. 

2 Lev. 14, 8—20. See the study of this ritual in the writer’s paper 
on Leviticus, 13 and 14—above referred to. 

3 The amount of oil is here specified in a gloss as “one log” (Ley. 1, 
10. 12; also v. 24 in the “substitute” offering), Although the term 
minha is introduced (v. 10) and the amount of flour specified as 3/20, 
this is done in order to make the ritual conform to the later practice 
of attaching a mind to every animal sacrifice as set forth in Numbers 15 
and 28-29, In the purification ritual the oil alone is utilized (Ley. 14, 
15—18; 26—29) and instead of being partly offered with the flour on 
the altar and the rest given to the priest, it is used like the blood of 
the “guilt” offering (v. 14. 25) to touch the ear lobe, the right thumb, 
and the right large toe of the one to be purified and the rest to be 
poured over his head. This is certainly not a minjid, but some primi- 
tive rite to make the one out of whom the demon of disease has been 
driven immune against a renewed invasion. In this case the animal 
sacrifices have been superimposed upon the “oil” rite; and here again two 
layers may be recognized (a) an earlier one represented by an ewe (v. 10 
cf. Lev. 5, 6) as a guilt offering (v. 14) and (b) two lambs (v. 10) one as 
a sin offering, the other as a burnt offering (v. 19) in accordance with 
the conventional later practice. With the growth of the priestly organ- 
ization—especially in the sanctuary at Jerusalem—necessitating the pro- 
viding of an income for the priests, animal sacrifices became predominant 
and the minha became an adjunct to the various kinds of animal offerings 
—sin-offerings, burnt offerings and peace-offerings—with the natural 
tendency to increase these offerings steadily. A good illustration of this 
tendency is to be seen in a comparison of Ez. 46, 6—7 with Num. 28, 
11—15, the sacrifices for the new moon, viz: 
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offering (OW) (Lev. 5, 11—12) for the one who cannot afford 
even two turtle doves or two pigeons as a substitute for the 
ewe or kid (female), there is no wine, any more than in the 
minha which is to accompany the “peace offering” (Lev. 7, 
12—-13), Furthermore, in a comparison of the sacrificial re- 
gulations for the new moon as given in Ezekiel, 46, 6—7 
with Num, 28, 11—15, we have the direct proof that the wine 
is a later addition, for Ezekiel does not mention it, while it is 
included, as above set forth, in the Priestly Code.1 

The obvious conclusion therefore is that the wine repre- 
sents a later addition to the ritual and the omission in Ezekiel 
forms a definite terminus for the introduction. It is clearly 
post-exilic and the manner in which the libation of wine has 
been tacked on to the minid in the three sections discussed 
furthermore shows that even in the post-exilic codes, the wine 
represents a later layer superimposed on earlier ones. The 





Ezekiel Numbers 
1] bullock 2 bullocks 
6 lambs 7 lambs 
1 ram 1 ram 
On the other hand the minja is larger in Ezekiel. 
Ezekiel Numbers 
1 Epha (of flour) for the bullock 3/20 of an Epha for each bullock 
1 Epha for the ram 2/20 for the ram 
As much as one can afford for the | 1/10 for each lamb 
lambs | 
One Hin of oil for each Epha | 

The amount of oil is not specified in Numbers but the assumption is 
(cf. Num, 28, 5; 15, 4.5.9) 1/2 Hin for the bullock, 1/3 Hin for the ram 
and 1/4 Hin for each lamb as is shown by the amount of wine (only 
in Numbers!) in vy. 14. See Carpenter and Battersby, Hexateuch I, p. 128. 
In Lev., chapters 1 and 3—5 specifying the regulations for the burnt 
offering (mdy) peace offering (oxs5e m1) for the sin offering (npn) and 
guilt offering (D¥x) no minka is attached, but in Chap. 6, it is tacked 
on to the burnt-offering (v. 7—11) and in Chap. 7, 11—13, it is rather 
awkwardly dovetailed into the “peace” offering as a kind of supplement- 
al “thanksgiving” offering (771A). Clearly then the practice as detailed 
in Num. 15 and 28—29 where the minha appears as the regular addition 
represents the later practice. 

1 The asdm is not to be distinguished in the Codes from the /attat, 
as the statement, Lev. 7, 7 “There is one law for the hattat as for the 
aiam” or Lev. 14, 138 “the déam is like the jatat” shows. Whether 
originally there was a distinction is another question which is probably 
to be answered in the affirmative. 
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innovation therefore belongs to a period when all opposition 
to the use of fermented wine had disappeared, when it had 
not only become a common article of daily life but when wine 
had become as in Psalm 104 and Zachariah 10, 7; (ef. also 
Eccles. 10, 19) a symbol of joy. A trace of the older atti- 
tude, however, remained in the prohibition that the priest was 
not to take wine on entering the sanctuary, because of the 
old feeling that wine drinking leads to drunkenness.!' The 
subject is of interest because of the extensive use to which 
wine was put in the later Jewish ritual where, as is well- 
known, the wine becomes the symbol for the sanctification of 
the Sabbath and of the Jewish festivals? and which is reflect- 
ed in the New Testament passages regarding wine.’ 

It is thus a far cry from the opposition to viniculture ex- 
pressed in Genesis—maintained by the Rechabites down to 
the time of the Exile and implied in the Nazir’s abstention 
from wine—to the use of wine as indicated in the latest layers 
of the Pentateuchal Codes, and it is a still wider step to the 
blessings over the “fruit of the wine” which is such a signi- 
ficant feature of the official Jewish ritual4 and to the use of 
four cups of wine as marking the divisions of the family ser- 
vice—the so-called Seder—-on the eve of the Passover festival. 

In view of the recent investigations of Professor Erdmanns,' 
which have again moved the question as to the composition 
of the Pentateuchal Codes into the foreground, it is, I think, 
of some importance to show through a specific example, as | 





1 May we perhaps see in the Talmudic ordinance (Berakot 31a) for- 
bidding any one who has taken a certain quantity of wine from reciting 
the prescribed prayers, a further trace of this feeling? See Mittwoch, 
“Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Islamischen Gebets und Kultus” (ADbA. 
Kgl. Preuf. Akad. d. Wiss. 1913, Phil.-Hist. Klasse. Nr. 2, p. 14). 

2 See the article Kiddush in the Jewish Encyclopaedia VI, p. 483, and 
Talmud Babli Berakét 35a. 

3 Matthew 26, 27—29 — Mark 14, 23—25 — Luke 22, 17—18. Wine was 
considered the natural accompaniment to a marriage feast (John 2, 3—10). 
The passages in I Timothy 5,23 where Timothy is urged not to drink water 
but to “use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine other infirmities” 
is significant, though naturally the warning against over-indulgence is 
still inculeated. e.g. 1 Timothy 3,8; Titus 2,3; Eph. 5, 18. The reference 
to the use of oil and wine for wounds in Luke 10, 34 is interesting. 

4 Berakot (Misna) VI, 1. 

5 Alttestamentliche Studien. (4 Parts) See especially the 4th part 
giving the results of his study of Leviticus, 
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have endeavored here, the way in which the Codes reflect 
varying social conditions separated from one another by a 
span of several centuries. Prof. Erdmanns is no doubt right 
in many of his contentions as to the age of many of the pro- 
visions in the so-called Priestly Code and the Holiness Code, 
The criticism to be passed upon his analysis of Leviticus is 
that it does not go deep enough, whereas on the other hand 
his conclusions are too radical and not warranted by the 
evidence that he brings forward. Instead of maintaining that 
the entire legislation in the Pentateuch is pre-exilic, I venture 
to set up the thesis that all the Codes conventionally recog- 
nized by critics show evidence of having originated at a time 
when the religious organization at the sanctuaries scattered 
throughout Palestine was very simple, the religious practices 
still close to primitive phases of religious beliefy and the social 
conditions correspondingly simple. Over this basic stratum, 
a large number of layers have been superimposed, representing 
(a) more or less radical modifications of the original laws to 
adapt them to later conditions, and to make them conform to 
the needs of a large central sanctuary with an elaborately 
organized priesthood that had to be provided for; (b) priestly 
decisions in answer to questions regarding the scope and spe- 
cific application of any given law; (c) comments of an ex- 
planatory character including glosses, definition of terms, 
variant expressions and the like. In other words we have in 
these Codes the same process that is to be seen in the super- 
imposition of the Gemara upon the Misna in the regulations 
of Rabbinical Judaism. The result is that the Pentateuchal 
Codes represent a continuous tradition and growing practice, 
extending from early days to the definite organization—though 
largely theoretical—of the post-exilic temple service. For the 
sake of convenience, such designations as the Priestly Code 
with its various subdivisions! may be retained, but it must be 
recognized that the terms do not convey any sense of organic 
unity, and that the subdivisions recognized have nothing more 
than a formal value. Each little section consisting frequently 
of a few verses only must be taken by itself and separated 
into its component parts—basic stratum and superimposed 
layers—and the attempt made to differentiate between the 








1 See Carpenter and Battersby, Hexateuch I, p. 155seq. 
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social and religious conditions reflected in the original law 
and those indicated in the subsequent accretions.! Frequently, 
however, these little sections have been combined into a group 
where again the process corresponding to the growth of a 
Gemara around a Misna may be followed in detail. Briefly 
put, the Pentateuchal Codes, properly interpreted, form the 
accompaniment to the social and religious evolution of Hebrew 
civilization from the beginnings of a confederation of the 
Hebrew tribes to the time of Ezra and perhaps even for some 
decades beyond Ezra. 





1 I have endeavored to do this in the case of the sdra’at legislation 
(Lev. 13—14) in the article several times referred to and I hope to 
follow this up by studies of such sections as the Atonement ritual 
(Lev. 16), the Nazirite Tora (Num. 6), the “red heifer” (Num. 19), the 
ordeal in the case of the woman suspected of adultery (Num. 5), etce., 
all of which will, I think, through the application of this method yield 
valuable results. 





The Mystery of Fu-lin.— By Friepricn Hirru, Professor 
in Columbia University, New York City. 


IL. 
(Continued from Vol. xxx, 1909, p. 31.) 
g. The Emperor Yang-ti’s Fu-lin. 


At the time to which this name Fu-lin, said to correspond 
to the ‘T'a-ts’in of the later Han period, is first applied in 
Chinese literature China had no political relations with either 
Rome or Byzantium. We read in the Kiu-t’ang-shu' that 
“the Emperor Yang-ti of the Sui dynasty [A. D. 605—617] 
always wished to open intercourse with Fu-lin, but did not 
succeed.” We do not read in the Sui-shw history of Yang-ti’s 
reign of any attempt to communicate in a direct way with 
Fu-lin, whether this represents Syria or the great Roman empire 
of which it formed a part at times; but since the T”ang-shu? 
speaks of P’ei Kii, the Emperor’s Commissioner in Central Asia, 
who “communicated with all countries except ‘T’ién-chu (India) 
and Fu-lin,” we may take it for granted that the attempt to 
realize the emperor’s wish was made through P’ei Kii and his 
emissaries. Knowing from the passage referred to that P’ei 
Ki failed in this attempt “to his regret,” as the text adds, 
we have in the first instance to look for the motive of the 
emperor’s desire and the reason which may have interfered 
with the desired communication. 

It has been suggested by Professor Chavannes that the first 
knowledge of Fu-lin may have reached China through the 
Turks, who cultivated friendly relations with the Romans under 
Justin in 568. But these relations must have lasted but a very 
short time, since the Roman ambassador Valentine, sent to 
the Turkish court by Tiberius Caesar in 576 to announce his 





1 R.0., K. 33. 
2 Chap. 221 A, p.25 B, quoted J. A. 0. S. xxx 8, 
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ascension to the Byzantine throne, met with a most ungracious 
reception, which put an end to all friendship between the Turks 
and Byzantium.! While that friendly intercourse between 
Western Turks and Romans lasted and afterwards during the 
Northern Ts’ and Chéu dynasties, and up to the ascent of 
Yang-ti of the Sui in 605, there are no passages on record 
showing that anyone in China took particular interest in either 
the old Ta-ts’in (Syria) or Fu-lin, said later on to be its equi- 
valent. Had this been the case the Chinese would have had 
every opportunity to collect information through the Western 
Turks, and it appears that, after a long pause marked by in- 
difference as regards the traditional Ta-ts’in accounts, the first 
mention in a Chinese record which points to renewed interest 
being taken in the country is the remark found in the 7”’ang- 
shu about Yang-ti's having in vain tried to communicate with 
Fu-lin. Who knows whether he did not even then call the 
country Ta-tsin and whether the new name Fu-lin was not 
substituted for it by the 7’ang-shu historian after it had be- 
come familiar through the Nestorians settled in China? We 
have to admit this possibility even for the occurrence of the 
name in the Swi-shw, in the description of Persia? and the 
biography of P’ei Kii,* because the final editing of this text 
fell in the year 636, that is the very time when it was likely 
to be affected by information brought to China by the Nesto- 
rians, 

If we enquire into the possible motives which may have 
prompted Yang-ti’s wish for intercourse with India and Fu- 
lin, we have to dismiss from the outset all political schemes. 
For during the greater part of his reign Yang-ti managed 
his Turkish neighbours well enough without any foreign 
allies. The only country which gave him serious trouble was 
Corea. But what help could he have expected from India 
or from distant Fu-lin in his campaigns in the extreme north- 
east of his empire? His wishes were dictated far more by 
a kind of personal vanity, which led him into a life of 
luxurious splendour. Not too long after his ascent to the 


1 See Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue, -Turcs-occidentauz, 
St. Petersburg, 1903, pp. 233—242, where Chinese and western sources 
are united into the best historical sketch we possess on these relations, 

2 Chap. 83, 3 Chap, 67, 
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throne his confidential adviser P’ei Kii had managed to kindle 
a certain ethnographical curiosity peculiar to the Emperor's 
character into a regular passion to see ambassadors from all 
possible foreign countries visit his court. His love of spectac- 
ular court festivities is one of the characteristics of his reign, 
and he may have felt flattered by the presence and admiration 
of so many foreigners at his gorgeous shows. Among these 
the strangers from the west seem to have monopolized his in- 
terest. P’ei Kii had acquainted him in his work, the Si-yii- 
Cu-ki,! with the result of his enquiries among the Central- 
Asiatic traders: he had met during his residence in Chang-yé 
in Western Kan-su. Of this work we possess not much more 
than the preface, reproduced in P’ei Kii’s biography.? Its 
description, accompanied by coloured illustrations and a map, 
of forty-four foreign countries has not been preserved to our 
days, but the subject matter of its text must have been ab- 
sorbed in the ethnographical chapters of the Sui-shu. From 
the description of the three roads leading to the Far West 
from Tun-huang, the thorough-fare from China, in the present 
northwest Kan-su, we find in this preface the terminus of all 
of them to be “the Western Sea”,? apparently corresponding 
to the Mediterranean, the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, 
reached by the way of Fu-lin, Persia and Northern Po-lo-mén 
or Beluchistan respectively. “The Western Sea”, the account 
says, “produces so many precious and strange things’,4 and 
this was apparently the chief attraction in P’ei Kii’s ethno- 
graphical speculations. Apart from what P’ei Kii and his 
emissaries had themselves seen, their knowledge of the more 
distant countries was based on former records, such as those 
of the Eastern Han dynasty, which were full of reports on 
the “precious and strange things” found in the countries of 
the Western Sea, especially in Ta-ts’in or Syria. The repu- 
tation of this country as a producer of all the mineral treas- 
ures and the manufactures in jewelry required to feed the 
market of a luxuriant race was not confined to the Roman 






1 py J& [Sl BU: regarding which see my paper “Uber die chinesischen 
Quellen zur Kenntniss Zentralasiens unter der Herrschaft der Sassaniden,” 
W. Z. K. M. x 228 seq. 

2 Sui-shu, chap. 67, p. 10 seqq. 
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empire, east or west; it was also the traditional El Dorado 
of the Chinese according to their literary tradition. We need 
not wonder, therefore, to see a sovereign of Yang-ti'’s well 
known extravagance long for an extension of his ethnographical 
horizon beyond Eastern Turkestan and Persia to the further 
west, where the very best jewels were found in the greatest 
quantities. The same motive that made him cultivate the 
friendship of nearer countries which sent to his court ambas- 
sadors with tribute in the shape of articles of intrinsic value 
made him regret his inability to communicate with that store- 
house of jewels Fu-lin. For it was for the special purpose of 
collecting the treasures of the western countries that he induced 
P’ei Ki to go to Chang-yé as superintendent of international 
trade. There the clever diplomat enticed traders by holding 
out advantages and so got them to visit the court. From this 
arose the traffic of the foreigners of the Western regions, 
which entailed expenses amounting to millions to the inter- 
mediate perfectures for the purpose of escorts and welcome.” ! 

So much for the motive underlying Yang-ti’s longing for 
Fu-lin. The reason why his emissaries could not reach that 
country can be guessed at from the political situation in Syria 
at that time. 1 have not been able to ascertain the exact 
year in which Yang-ti’s ambassador Li Yii was sent to the 
Persian court. We merely learn in the account of Persia 2 
that “Yang-ti sent Li Yii, a hereditary noble of the eighth 
class, to go to Po-ssi [Persia] in order to solicit the sending 
of ambassadors to follow Li Yii with products of that country 
as tribute”.3 

From the way the 7s’6-fu-yiian-kui registers the fact it would 
appear that the mission may have been sent during any 
the thirteen years of the Ta-yé period, i. e. 605 to 617. During 
all this time fighting took place somewhere in Western Asia 
between the Persians and the Romans. Hostilities had begun 
soon after the coronation of Phocas as emperor in 602, who 
had caused his predecessor Mauricius, the personal friend and 
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benefactor of King Khosru of Persia, to be murdered, thus 
creating a casus belli for a bloody strife which outlasted the 
life of Yang-ti as well as that of Phocas, whose successor, 
Heraclius, saw most of his Asiatic possessions wrenched from 
him by Persian armies. It goes without saying that under 
the circumstances the Persians would not have allowed the 
Chinese ambassador to proceed to Fu-lin, whether we look for 
it in Syria or in Byzantium. For, neither could they guarantee 
him safe conduct nor was it in Khosru’s interest to see him 
join the enemy. 

On the other hand it is most likely that the ambassador's 
curiosity about Fu-lin was further stimulated by the existence 
of a Syrian colony in Madain, one of the cities where Persian 
rulers resided, formed of the union of the two cities Ctesiphon 
and Seleucia, for which reason we find either of these old 
names occassionally applied to it. It is generally held to have 
been the capital of Persia, but the kings, especially Khosru I, 
resided in several other places in turn.! There can be little 
doubt which of these places was held to be the capital by the 
Chinese mission under Yang-ti. It is clearly indicated by the 
mention of it in the account of Persia reproduced in the Sui- 
shu.2 “The capital”, it is stated there, “is at the city of Su- 
lin west of the river Ta-ho,? that is the site of ancient T’iau- 
chi [Chaldaea|. Their king’s by-name is K’u-sat-ho [=Khosru].” 4 
This city of Su-lin is clearly identical with Seleucia on the 
western shore of the Tigris. In another account the city is 
called Su-li and of it the text says: “the river passes through 
the middle of the city, flowing south”, which again clearly 
refers to the cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon united to form 


1 “The Sassanian court, though generally held at Ctesiphon, migrated 
to other cities, if the king so pleased, and is found established, at one 
time in the old Persian capital, Persepolis, at another in the compara- 
tively modern city of Dastagherd. The monarchs maintained from first 
to last numerous palaces which they visited at their pleasure and made 
their residence for a longer or a shorter period.” “Chosroes IT built one 
nearer Takht-i-Bostan.” Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, 
p. 642 seq. 

2 Chap. 83, p. 15. 

3 Old sound Tat-hot or Tat-got, standing for Talgat or Taglat, i.e. 
Diglat, the Tigris. 
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the one city of Madain, the Tigris flowing south between the 
two cities.! It is scarcely possible that the Chinese visitors 
could have spent some time at King Khosru II’s court without 
coming into contact with the Nestorians living under their 
patriarch on the other side of the river in Ctesiphon. It is 
a remarkable coincidence that the Nestorians, though persecuted 
and martyrized under Persian and Khalif rule before and 
after this time, happened to be in high favour just with 
Khosru II, who according to Assemani patronized them, in 
order to spite the emperor Heraclius, also a Christian, it is 
true, but strongly opposed to Nestorian heretics, the adver- 
saries of the orthodox Roman church and friends of the Per- 
sians. He had for this reason taken the church of Edessa 
from the orthodox clergy and handed it over to the Nestorians 
and forced all the other Christians under his jurisdiction to 
embrace the Nestorian “heresy”. ? 

The patriarch of the Nestorians, we may conclude from all 
this, was under Khosru IT a much more important personage 
than we might expect him to be as a mere clergyman. We 
learn from Assemani’s further remarks that Nestorian patriarchs 
were sent by Khosru as ambassadors to Byzantium, and it 


appears that, in those all important relations with the Roman 
empire, they were the confidential advisers of the King, whose 
favour raised them to a quasi-political position as heads of the 
entire Christian population. 


10. Fu-lin confounded with Persia. 


When the first Nestorians came to the capital of China, 
in 635, they were allowed to build a church and, since they 
came from Persia, that church was called “the Persian Church”,’ 
and Q-lo-pin, the leader of that first western expedition, was 
called “a Persian Priest”.4 As such he is described in the 
Imperial edict authorizing the practice of Nestorian rites, dat- 

1 Wei-shu, chap, 102, p. 12: Gi Fl Hh * ** jy eH Hk et A HE. 

2 “Omnium Persarum regum maxime Nestorianis favit Chosroes Abrui- 
zus, qui ut Heraclio Imperatori aegre faceret, Edessenam Ecclesiam Ortho- 


doxis ereptam, Nestorianis tradidit, et reliquos suae ditionis Christianos 
ad amplexandam Nestorii haeresim adegit”. Assemani, 1V p. 94. 


3 Po-ssi-shi He Bt +. 4 Po-ssi-sing He i; {#. 
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ed 638 and preserved in the J’ang-hui-yau.!| The Nestorians, 
however, did not look upon themselves as Persians. They were 
merely the guests of Persia; exiles, prisoners, treated as slaves 
at times and as friends and a most useful element of the po- 
pulation at others. Their real home, at least that of their 
leaders, was in Syria.2 It probably took the Chinese over a 
hundred years to realize this. For it appears that the Christian 
churches continued to be called “Persian” until the year 745, 
when another edict was issued saying that “since the Persian 
religion came from ''a-ts’in [i. e. Syria], the names of the Per- 
sian churches in the two capitals would have to be changed 
into Ta-ts‘in [i. e. Syrian] churches.”3 If we take into con- 
sideration the simple fact that in all Chinese passages bearing 
on this point the two names Ta-ts'in and Fu-lin are declared 
to apply to one and the same country, we are led most naturally 
to think of the inmates of the first Nestorian church, or mo- 
nastery, established in China as the foreigners who introduced 
the name Fu-lin as a substitute for Ta-tsin. Since the Bud- 
dhists, whose leaders had come from India, called their coun- 
try after Buddha’s home “Magadha”, they followed this pre- 
cedent and called their country, Syria, after Christ’s home 
“Bethlehem”, of which “Fu-lin” in its old pronunciation beut-lim 
is the transcription. 


11. The name Fu-lin applied to the Patriarchal court. 


The outcome of my enquiries into the meaning in Chinese 
literature of this term Fu-lin is this: we must be prepared, 
according to time and circumstances, to interpret it in three 
different senses, viz. 

1. The court of the Nestorian patriarch in Madain or Cte- 
siphon together with the Christian population of Persia, which 
had come from Syria; 

2. Syria itself; 

3. the Roman empire with Byzantium as its capital. 


Reprinted in Havret, La stéle chrétienne de Si-ngan-fou, p. 376. 

J.A.O.S. xxx 6 seqq. 
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As an example of the first-named among these three inter- 
pretations, I wish to refer to a passage in the T”ang-shu,! 
treating, in an account of Persia, on an episode in the history 
of that country regarding which we happen to possess some in- 
formation in western authors. “After the murder of Khosru IT,” 
the text says, “his son Shi-li [Sheroe] ascended the throne. 
Yabgu Kagan sent governors to watch and direct him. After 
the death of Shi-li [Sheroe] Persia would no longer be subject 
[to the Turks] and made Khosru’s daughter Queen. The Turks 
killed her, too. Sheroe’s son Tan-kié then took refuge in Fu- 
lin and the people acknowledged him as heir to the throne. 
This was I-ta-chi [Ardeshir III].”2 

I quite agree with Chavannes in the identification of the 
name I-ta-chi with that of Ardeshir III. But if Ardeshir ITT, 
a minor, is said to have taken refuge in Fu-lin, the political 
situation forbids the assumption of his having gone to either 
Constantinople or any other place held by the Romans at the 
time. For the young Prince had a dangerous opponent to his 
accession to the throne in the person of a close friend of the 
Romans, Shahr-Barz, who, “before committing himself to the 
perils of rebellion, negotiated with Heraclius and secured his 
alliance and support by the promise of certain advantages”. 
The Roman emperor is even said to have supplied Shahr-Barz 
with troops to assist him in his struggle against Ardeshir and 
his guardian Mihr-Hasis.* To flee to Byzantium or to the 
Romans anywhere would have amounted to a surrender of his 
cause. Fu-lin has, therefore, to be looked for in some other 
region. The place of refuge was in reality not Constantinople, 
but according to Tabari the city of Ctesiphon, which had been 
fortified for the purposes of defence against Shahr-Barz and to 
which Ardeshir had been brought [sic] with his royal house- 
hold.4 Ctesiphon, it is true, was one of the places of residence 
of the Persian kings; but at the time there was no king be- 
sides Ardeshir, and since Tahari says distinctly that he was 


t Chap. 221 B., p. 15. 

> Ee di be Fu LF fk A oe HE Oe OBS Gh EA 
ReEDRBEUMMRMABERKERREMAS 
FIR A te BA Mor ZEB Bt Ke. Ch Cha- 
vannes, Documents, etc., p. 171. 

3 Rawlinson, Seventh Monarchy, p. 541 seq. 

‘ Noeldeke, Tabari, p. 387. 
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brought there, he must have previously resided at some other 
capital and Ctesiphon must be looked upon as a place of refuge 
ad hoc. As far as western authors go, we certainly know of 
no other place to which Ardeshir III can be said to have fled 
than Ctesiphon. Why then does the Chinese historian, whom 
we may suspect of having received his information through 
the Nestorians residing in China, then the only foreigners 
hailing from Persia, call Ctesiphon Fu-lin? I am inclined to 
think that the protection the prince expected to find there 
was of a moral kind in the first instance. For the only man 
in the country who might have been able to smooth over the 
difficulties in which Persia found herself at the time was the 
head of the Nestorian Christians, Yeshu‘yabh, who held the 
patriarchal throne from 628 to 682 A.D. This view may be 
supported by the following facts, placed on record by Mar 
Amr.' “During the reign of Yeshu'yabh, Sheroe? ‘had died 
and Artaxerxes [Ardeshir] had succeeded him, after whose 
death by murder Sheroe’s sister Borin [Baurina]| took charge 
of the kingdom. Further, since the kingdom of the Persians 
had been in trouble through the action of its kings at the 
time of Sheroe and Ardeshir, the queen was afraid to enter 
[the government of] the kingdom falling to her, and thus she 
sent this father [Yeshu‘yabh] on an honourable mission to 
Heraclius, the Roman emperor, for the purpose of renewing 
the treaty of peace, and she sent with him bishops and metro- 
politans,” etc. According to Bar Hebraeus the Patriarch bad 
been ordained in 626 A. D., and from the manner in which 
he represents the situation’ it appears that he had been sent 
to Heraclius by Sheroe, that in the replies he gave the Em- 
peror about his religious views he had utterly disavowed his 
Nestorian principles, that some of his own people would have 
liked to see him deposed on account of this betrayal, but that 
the Persian king supported him against his adversaries. 4 
Whichever of the two versions may be correct, it appears that 
Yeshu‘yabh held a confidential position with either Ardeshir’s 
father, or his aunt Boéran, or both, and that young Ardeshir’s 
flight to Ctesiphon, called Fu-lin by the Chinese historian, was 





1 Vol. II p. 31. 2 Or Kobad II, Ardeshir’s father. 
3’ Abbeloos and Lamy, Vol. III pp. 114—116. 


4 Cf. Assemani, IIT p. 105. 
VOL. XXXIII. Part II. 14 
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dictated by the wish to benefit by the advice and moral pro- 
tection of the patriarch, the shrewd diplomat and former 
ambassador to the emperor Heraclius, whose residence was in 
the Syrian settlement on the Ctesiphon side of the city of 
Madain. ! 


12. Greater Fu-lin. 


I have enumerated a number of arguments speaking in 
favour of the name Fu-lin standing for Syria, or let us say 
the Roman Orient generally, the identification 1 had proposed 
for the name Ta-ts’in. I have, however, always been of the 
opinion that, according to the knowledge of the Chinese, there 
was also a “Greater Fu-lin”, just as modern developments have 
shown a Greater Britain grown out of little England. We 
are now at last in the position to prove that, whatever the 
vagueness in the Chinese mediaeval accounts of this country 
may have been, there was at least one traveller as early 
as the beginning of the eighth century who wrote Chinese 
and who knew that, besides the Fu-lin of the early Nesto- 
rians, there was a Greater Fu-lin to the North-west of it. 
This knowledge, which might have changed materially the 
accounts of Fu-lin in the two T’ang-shu had their authors 
known of the existence of the little work recently recovered 
from the rubbish of an abandoned Buddhist library, has been 
placed on record by a travelling priest making his way from 
India to China through Western and Central Asia. This 
little work, which had been lost to later generations and which 
possibly had never been circulated to any extent among readers 
in China, is the Hui-ch’au-wang-wu-tién-chu-kuo-chuan,? 
i.e, “Account of Hui-ch’au’s travels to the countries of the 
Five Indies.” What we have now is merely a fragment the 
beginning and end of which are lost; but, such as it is, the 
fragment is a most valuable contribution towards our know- 
ledge of Western Asiatic countries as represented in Chinese 
literature. It is certainly not the least important among that 
stupendous mass of old manuscripts recovered by Professor 
Paul Pelliot from a rock chamber at Tun-huang during his 
great expedition in 1907—08. The first report on these dis- 
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coveries will be found in a letter addressed by Pelliot to Pro- 
fessor Sénart, dated Tun-huang, March 26, 1908, and repro- 
duced in B.E.F.E.-O., Tome VIII, Nos. 3-4, 1908 (p. 11 seq. 
of the Reprint). On his way from Tun-huang to Paris, where 
the originals are now preserved, Professor Pelliot paid a visit 
to Peking. Some learned Chinese of the then Imperial capital 
were most enthusiastic about these unexpected additions to 
their native literature and some of them asked permission, be- 
fore they were taken away to France, to photograph some of 
the texts discovered in Tun-huang. These texts were trans- 
cribed, edited and published by a well known Chinese scholar, 
Mr. Lo Chén-yii! of Peking, under the title Tun-huang-shi-shi- 
i-shu? in four fascicules. The book was laid before the Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles lettres by Professor Chavannes 
and reported on in the Comptes rendus of June 1910, p. 245 
seq. Messrs. Chavannes and Pelliot have already turned to 
account another important fragment published in this valuable 
collection3 in their learned paper “Un traité Manichéen retrouvé 
en Chine” in the Journ. Asiatique, X. Sér. 18, on p. 500 of 
which some further notes on Lo Chén-yii’s publication will be 
found. That part of it which interests us on account of the 
Fu-lin question is Hui-ch‘au’s report referred to above. 

A work of the same title is referred to in the Buddhist 
thesaurus J-ts’ié-king-yin-i, chap. 100. But here the first cha- 
racter, Hui, in the traveller’s name in the title, as given in 
the body of the book, is #& instead of 4%, which character 
appears in the Index, though. This need not make us feel 
suspicious, because the two characters are often confounded in 
the names of Buddhist monks. The book on which the J-ts’7é- 
king-yin-i is supposed to give a commentary must have been 
differently arranged, since on the one hand many of the names 
occurring in the fragment are not explained, and on the other it 
contains names not found in the fragment. In the text itself (p. 14) 
the traveller says that he came to An-si,> the seat of a Chinese 


* Ht te =E. 7K GH BS tS. 

3 For its loan I am indebted to Mr. K. Asakawa. Professor and Curator 
of Japanese and Chinese collections at Yale University, who was also 
the first to draw my attention to the occurrence in it of the names Little 
and Greater Fu-lin. 

* Chavannes and Pelliot, op. cit. p. 504, n. 2. 
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resident, at the beginning of the eleventh moon of the 15th year 
of K’ai-yiian, which date corresponds to the year 727 A. D. 
The few years preceding this date must, therefore, be regarded 
as the time to which the trayeller’s account applies. This frag- 
ment, as far as it goes, covers the same ground as Hiian-tsang’s 
Ta-t’ang-si-yii-ki, which is nearly a century older, and it repeats, 
or confirms, many of the facts we may gather from the older 
books. Yet it is full of interest on account of the clear idea it 
gives us of the political relations during one of the most in- 
teresting periods of Islamic rule in Western Asia. It also 
throws many valuable sidelights on questions not sufficiently 
clear in the accounts of previous and later authors. If, for 
instance, anyone were to doubt with the late Mr. Kingsmill! 
the identity of Su-lé? with Kashgar, the starting point of so 
many of his errors, a passage in Hui-ch’au’s fragment saying 
that “the people of foreign countries themselves call it K’ié-shi-k‘- 
li,”3 which name by all the rules of transcription represents the 
sound “Kashgir”, is apt to remove every shadow of uncertainty. 
I subjoin the translation with the corresponding Chinese texts 
of a few pages which are apt to throw light on our subject. 
The headings (Persia, etc.) have been added by me. 


Translation, pp. 10o—11. 
[ Persia.] 


From T’u-huo-lo [Tokharestan] you go one month and come 
to the country of Po-ssi [Persia]. The ancestors of these kings 
had held sway over the Ta-shi [Arabs]. The Ta-shi [Arabs] 
had been camel drivers to the kings of Po-ssi [Persia]. A fter- 
wards they had rebelled and then killed the other kings and 
set themselves up as masters of the country. So it happened 
that now this country has been by force swallowed up by the 
Ta-shi [Arabs]. Their dress is the old one, namely a wide cotton 
shirt. They cut beard and hair. As regards food they indulge 
only in pastry and meat, but they have rice which is also 
ground into pastry and eaten. The country produces camels, 








1 See my paper “Mr. Kingsmill and the Hiung-nu”, J. A. O. 8. xxx 35. 
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mules, sheep, horses of extraordinary height and donkeys, cotton 
cloth and precious stones. The dialects spoken in the country 
differ from each other and from those of the remaining coun- 
tries. The inhabitants being by nature bent on commerce, they 
are in the habit of sailing in big craft on the western sea, 
and they enter the southern sea to the Country of Lions [Cey- 
lon], where they get precious stones, for which reason it is said 
of the country that it produces precious stones. They also go 
to the K’un-lun country! to fetch gold. They also sail in big 
craft to the country of Han [China] straight to Canton for 
silk piece goods and the like ware. The country produces good 
fine cotton. The inhabitants enjoy the killing of living crea- 
tures [cattle]; they serve Heaven [Allah] and do not know 
the law of Buddha. 


[The Ta-shi,-Arabs.] 


From the country of Po-ssi [Persia]? you go north ten days 
into the hills [the continent?] and reach the country of the 
T'a-shi [Arabs]. Their kings do not live in their native country,* 
but they saw their residence (moved) into the country of Siau- 


fu-lin.4 On account of their having gained possession of that 
country by overcoming it, that country has retreated to places 
in the hills [on the continent?] and on islands but rarely 
visited.6 That country produces camels, mules, sheep, horses, 
cotton cloth and wollen rugs. They have also precious stones. 
Their dress consists of a wide shirt of fine cotton and they 
throw over it a cotton cloth to serve as an upper garment. 
The king and the people wear garments of the same kind and 
there is no distinction between them. The women also wear 





1 Coast of Africa? Cf. Hirth and Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua, etc., p. 149. 

2 Probably the western part of it, because Po-ssi was said in the 
preceding paragraph to be a month’s journey west of Tokhara. 

3 Arabia with Medina as the capital of former caliphs. 

4 Little Fu-lin, Syria, with Damascus as the residence of Ommeyad 
caliphs ever since Muawyia transferred his capital from Medina to Syria 
and still so in 727, when the information laid down in this text had just 
been collected. Possibly 5¢ = 3}, “now” instead of “they saw.” 

5 Possibly an allusion to the Byzantine Romans having been compelled 
to retreat from their Asiatic possessions in Syria to Asia Minor and 
Europe. 

6 Caftan, 
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wide shirts. Men cut the hair of their heads, but grow beards; 
women keep their hair growing. As to food, high and low 
without distinction eat from the same bowl, seizing food with 
their hands, but they also help themselves with spoons. In 
selecting [food] they look for the most unsavoury.! To eat 
what one has killed with one’s own hands brings wealth without 
measure. The inhabitants love killing [living creatures, cattle}. 
They serve Heaven [Allah] and do not know the law of Buddha. 
The laws of the country do not contain the law of kneeling 
down.? 


[Ta-Fu-lin.] 


The country of Little Fu-lin® is near the sea. North-west 
of it there is the country of Greater Fu-lin. The army of this 
king is strong and numerous and [his kingdom] is not connected 
with [or subject to] the remaining countries. The Ta-shi have 
several times attacked it without effect.4 And the T’u-kiié® 
had encroached on its territory likewise without effect. The 
country has enough of precious stones and more than enough 
of camels, sheep, horses, cotton cloth and the like produce. 
The mode of dress resembles that of Po-ssi [Persia] and the 
Ta-shi [Arabs], but the language is different from either of 
these countries. 


1 T. B. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 104, quotes the following from 
Fagir Muhammad As’ad’s directions for eating: “Let him not look from 
dish to dish, nor smell the food, nor pick and choose it. If there should 
be one dish better than the rest, let him not be greedy on his own 
account, but let him offer it to others.” 

2 Before the king, — apparently referring to the first Arab embassy 
to the court of China, when the ambassadors refused to perform the 
prostration before the Emperor, because with their people “one knelt only 
before Heaven and not before the King.” 


3 The characters 4} B&% here used answer in every respect to the 


usual way of writing the name, viz., dit, #&, and their ancient sound, 
fat-lam or pat-lam, is the same. 

4 The great final defeat of the Arabs in 718 must have been fresh in 
the traveller's memory when he wrote this paragraph. 

5 Turks, first mentioned in connection with Byzantium towards the 
end of the sixth century; here probably the Bulgars, a quasi- Turkish 
race, which in 679 had enforced the cession of the Roman province of 
Moesia and the payment of an annual tribute before the very gates of 
Constantinople. 
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Although a few details in these accounts of Persia, the 
Ommeyad country and Greater Fu-lin are not quite clear, there 
can be no doubt about the meaning of the terms Little and 
Greater Fu-lin (Ta-Fu-lin). This term Ta-Fu-lin can, of 
course, only refer to the Roman empire with its military power 
as opposed to “the remaining countries”, i. e. Persia, the Arabs, 
etc. Ifthe ambassadors of Nicephorus Melissenus were accepted 
by the Chinese court in 1081 as representing the country of 
Fu-lin (J..A. O. S. xxx 24 segqg.), it is probably owing to the fact 
that the existence of a Greater Fu-lin had been known for 
the preceding three or four hundred years. But this need not 
affect the question of the meaning of the term when it be- 
came first known in China and as it appeared to the historians 
of the two 7"ang-shu accounts. I look upon the remark made 
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with regard to the shifting of the capital of the Ta-shi or 
Arabs,t — as one of the most incontestable proofs for the 
identity of Fu-lin, here called Siau-Fu-lin, with Syria. 





1 For the Ta-shi Fc JE of this text is merely another way of writing 
the name Ta-shi ¢ ££ of the T’ang-shu, Chau Ju-kua and other books. 





Tamil Political Divisions in the First Two Centuries of 
the Christian Era. — By WiFrep H. Scuorr, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The early history of the Tamil kingdoms in southern India 
is very obscure. From the 9th century onward there is almost 
a superfluity of epigraphic material. Prior to that time, in- 
scriptions and coins as yet discovered are very few, and almost 
the only available references to South Indian political con- 
ditions are found in stray passages in Hindu and Tamil 
literature or in occasional references of trade with Greece 
and Rome. 

It may be gathered that before the time of Alexander, the 
Tamil states, comprising some of the earliest racial elements 
in India, had been organized under a dynasty that had origin- 
ated in northern, that is Aryan, India, and that in all prob- 
ability established itself in Southern India as the result of a 
naval attack and invasion. This dynasty had first borne the 
name of Pandya, and it claimed descent from Pandu, the 
father of the Pandava brothers, the heroes of the war re- 
counted in the Mahabharata. Several references in Greek liter- 
ature speak in this connection. Arrian (Indika, VIII) derives 
the dynasty from Panda, “only daughter of Heracles among 
many sons. The land where she was born and over which 
she ruled was named Pandza after her”. 


Whatever this dynastic connection may have been, it is 
certain that its power in South India began at the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, and that its first capital was at 
Korkai, the Colchi (KéAxor) of the Greek and Roman writers, 
and that it spread steadily northward until it embraced most 
of the Tamil elements as far as the border of the Andhra 
dominions, the modern Mysore. Subsequently the Pandyan 
kingdom was separated into three independent states, Chéra, 
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Chola and Pandya (respectively Malabar, Coromandel, and 
Tinnevelly-Madura-S. Travancore). As such they are recorded 
in the second Rock Edict of Asoka. It seems evident that the 
boundaries of these three states varied greatly, and that while 
Chéra, the western kingdom, the modern Malabar, remained 
relatively quiet, the other two, Chola and Pandya, always the 
wealthiest and most powerful of the trio, were constant rivals 
and often open enemies. 

From the 9th century onward the Chola state was by far 
the most powerful of the three, and indeed conquered Pandya 
and ruled it through a Viceroy who bore the official title of 
Chola-Paindya. But for many centuries before this extension 
of its power, it seems clear that the Chola dynasty passed 
through a long period of relative weakness and almost ex- 
tinction. One of the features of South Indian history is the 
incursion of the Pallavas, who established themselves over a 
great part of western and southern India, not as a colonizing 
people, but rather as a ruling caste maintaining itself by 
military power and commanding in that way the subjugation 
of the native peoples. This dynasty, whose capital was at 
Kanchi, is known to have flourished between the 4th and 9th 
centuries A.D. finally succumbing to the combined attacks 
of the Chalukya dynasty on its northern boundary, and the 
reviving Chola power on the south. How long before the 4th 
century it may have asserted itself, is unknown. But certain 
indications regarding the political allegiance of the Chola 
capital during the first two centuries of the Christian Era 
suggest that the Pallavas may even have been an important 
element at that time. It is known that a heterogenous assort- 
ment of foreign clans swept over western and southern India 
as early as the Ist century, that they set up a powerful state 
in the Cambay region under the Satrap Nahapana, (78 a.D.) 
and that they carried on extensive raids farther to the south. 
In the following century when the Andhras succeeded in 
overthrowing Nahapana’s dynasty, they set up a memorial to 
record their victory over the combined Sakas, Yavanas and 
Pallavas, whom they despised as outcasts and sacrilegious in- 
novators in settled Hindu customs. It is therefore not im- 
possible that the Pallavas as the southern extension of this 
foreign incursion may have been making themselves felt as 
early as the Ist century of the Christian Era. 
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As already stated the earliest capital of the Tamil power 
was at Korkai. Before the Christian Era the capitals of the 
three states had been fixed at Karir in Malabar, Madura 
and Uraiyair, the modern Trichinopoly. Of these, the last 
seems to have been by far the richest, most populous and 
most active, industrially and commercially, of the three. This 
much may be gathered from the Tamil poems; but the Tamil 
literature, while it gives a vivid picture of the prosperity of 
the Chola capital, does not refer clearly to its political 
allegiance. It seems to have been singularly subject to attack 
and control by widely differing political elements. And as 
early as the Ist century of the Christian Era, the dominant 
powers in Southern India seem to have been ‘the Pandyan 
kingdom and the invading Pallavas; the Chola state being 
ground, as it were, between two mill-stones. 

Strabo (XV, iv, 73) mentions an embassy from “King 
Pandion” to the Emperor Augustus in 20 Bc. Pliny (VI, 23), 
the Periplus (§ 54) and Ptolemy (VII) all agree in their 
accounts of the prosperous trade at the seaports on either 
side of Cape Comorin. It was a trade largely in the products 
of the Chola textile industries and pear! fisheries, in the gems 
and spices of the Chéra and Pandya hills, and in the gems 
and pearl fisheries of Ceylon, then controlled by the Pandyan 
kings. From the Tamil poems we learn that the Chola state 
maintained a considerable navy which was used for commercial 
purposes, trading across the Bay of Bengal and as far as the 
Straits of Malacca, and we know from the Periplus that the 
products of this far eastern trade were transshipped in the 
south Indian ports for delivery to the Roman world. It seems 
clear that the intermediate position of Pandya enabled it, 
during the period from 50 Bc. to 150 aD, approximately, 
to dominate all Tamil India, and that such parts of the 
Chola state as had not fallen under Pallava dominion, were, 
if not subject to, at least dependent upon Pandya. We may 
infer also that this supremacy of Pandya was disputed, un- 
successfully, by Chéra. 

The main highway across Southern India over which goods 
for the western trade were brought, is the Achenkoil Pass, 
and the terminus of this trade route was the port of Bacaré, 
mentioned by most of the Greek writers, and which I have 
identified as Porakad, the landing place of Kottayam. This 
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port, according to Pliny (VI, 23), had formerly been Pandyan, 
but in his time, that is 70 av. approximately, belonged to 
Chéra. The Periplus, on the other hand, written some ten 
years later, makes Bacaré again Pandyan (§ 54). Pliny 
mentions the Pandyan capital, Madura, but knows nothing 
of the Chola capital. The Periplus, on the other hand, after 
describing the Pandyan dominions, speaks of another district 
beyond Colchi called the “Coast Country, which lies on a bay 
and has a region inland called Argaru”, from which were ex- 
ported muslins, “those called Argaritic” (§ 59). 

In this passage we may discern a hazy and yet correct 
reference to the Chola state, and to its capital Uraiyir, the 
modern Trichinopoly, which, as I have pointed out in a recent 
paper (JRAS. Jan. 1913), may be identified with this Argaru 
of the Periplus. Uraiyir is merely the Tamil form of the 
Sanskrit Uragapura, “town of the serpent”, and the Greek 
transcription is very nearly correct. 

Now Ptolemy, writing about 140 a.p., speaks of this place 
as “Argeirou in the land of Pandion” (VII) and Kalidasa in 
the Raghuvamsa (dating from about 400 av.) refers to 
Uragapura as the capital of Pandya (VI. 59—60). 

How may we reconcile these later references that make 
Uraiyir subject to, or dependent on, Pandya with those earlier 
ones that clearly make it independent? The explanation seems 
to be found in this passage of the Periplus. 

The language used by the author of the Periplus is very 
fixed in its reference to foreign states or districts. An in- 
dependent kingdom is referred to as Bacvrela and a subject 
state or district as réros, or x#pa. Now while the author of 
the Periplus speaks of the “kingdom of Cerobothra” and the 
“Pandian Kingdom”, he refers to Chola only as a “district” 
called the “coast country”; and yet he knows enough about 
it to have mentioned its king, if there had been an indepen- 
dent king in his time, who levied tribute on foreign merchants. 
It seems fair to infer that even in the time of the Periplus, 
say 80 ap. the Chola state, while not conquered and in- 
corporated into the Paindyan Kingdom, had been reduced to 
a condition of helplessness between Pandya and the Pallava 
‘country, so that for commercial purposes it was practically 
controlled by Pandya. 

That its commercial and industrial activity was not inter- 
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fered with is amply shown by Tamil poems that tell of the 
active trade of the capital and of its eastern seaport, Kaviri- 
paddinam, which appears in the Periplus as Camara. It was 
evidently dependent upon the Pandyan kings to such extent 
as its own rulers, the Chola dynasty, had proven themselves 
unable to resist the Pallava incursions, and we may possibly 
read in the ship designs in the Pallava coinage of the 2nd 
century, some note of triumph in their ultimate invasion and 
control of that rich district. (Elliot, Coins of Southern India, 
plates I. 38, and II. 45). 

This fall of the Chola power may be placed toward the end 
of the 2nd century; but it seems clear that it did not come 
about without a considerable revival of that power at some 
time during that century, when one of its kings named Kari- 
kala, according to a Tamil poem, invaded Ceylon and carried 
of thousands of coolies to work on the embankment along 
the Kaviri River, 100 miles in length, which he is said to 
have constructed. (Pillai, The Tamils 1800 years ago, pp. 64-78; 
Vincent Smith, Early History of India, p. 416.) 

The. Chinese traveler Yuan-Chwang, who visited the Pallava 
capital Kanchi in 640 av, speaks of Chola as in that time 
a very restricted territory, sparsely populated by fierce bri- 
gands. The location of this remnant of the once powerful 
Chola dynasty may be placed in the Cuddapah district, con- 
siderably north of its earlier dominions. (Beal, II. 227--230; 
Vincent Smith, Karly History, 409, 417, 421.) 

The subsequent extension of its power during the middle 
ages was due to the economic advantages of its position when 
not outweighed by superior force. 

It is a notable fact that Yuan-Chwang refers to the “country 
of Chola” without naming a king, in exactly the same way 
as the Periplus 560 years before, indicating at both these 
periods that the district was under a local rajab, not exer- 
cising kingly power.! 





1 For fuller references to these questions the reader is referred to the 
following titles: Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, and Mookerji, 
A History of Indian Shipping, both pub. by Longmans, 1912. 





Classical Parallels to a Sanskrit Proverb. — By Rowanp 
G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the story of the Blue Jackal the Hitopadega version has 
the following couplet: yah svabhdvo hi yasya syat tasya ’sdu 
duratikramah | sva yadi kriyate bhogi tat kin na ’Snaty upa- 
naham,! “Indeed the real nature which may belong to anyone, 
that is hard to overcome; even if a dog is well fed, doth he 
not nibble at a shoe?” The corresponding story in the Paiica- 
tantra? does not contain this sloka; indeed I have not been 
able to trace the proverb farther in Indian literature.3 But 
this fondness of the dog for leather is proverbially referred 
to in classical writers. We find the proverb‘ yaderdv xopiw 
kiva yeoouu.s “Tis dangerous to let a dog taste leather” first in 
Theocritus (x. 11), where the connection makes it clear that 
it applies to the acquisition of a bad habit which, once estab- 
lished, cannot be resisted. In a different wording the proverb 


1 So in Schlegel and Lassen’s edition (p. 92; iii, 58); Petersen’s edition 
(Bombay Sanskrit Series, no. 33) reads (p. 105; iii. 56): $va yadi kriyate 
raja tat kim na ’8naty upanaham. 

2 Hertel’s edition (Harvard Oriental Series xi), p. 68; i. 11; Biihler’s 
edition (Bombay Sanskrit Series, no. 3), p. 66; i. 10. 

3 Bohtlingk, Indische Spriiche (second edition), who cites the sloka as 
no. 5433 (vol. iii, p. 160), refers only to the Kavitamrtaktipa. — The 
Vrddhacanakya (Ind. Spriiche?, no. 2087) mentions “bits of a calf’s tail 
and of an ass’ skin” (vatsapucchakharacarmakhandam) as characteristic 
of a dog’s abode; the Canakya reads here asthikhurapucchasanicayah. 

4 C.S. Kohler, Das Tierleben im Sprichwort der Griechen und Rémer, 
1881, p. 82 ff., nos. 57—61. 

5 In the Greek collections of proverbs yaderdv xoplov xiva yevew appears 
repeatedly; cf. Leutsch, Corpus Paroemiogr. Graec. i. 376 (Gregorius 
Cyprius); ii. 51 (Diogenianus); ii. 226 (Macarius); ii. 719 (Apostolius); 
also Suidas ed. Gaisford-Bernhardy, ii, 2, col. 1585 = ed. Bekker, p. 1116. 
‘ However, they take xopiov in another sense; the interpretation of Aposto- 
lius, to which that of the others is very similar, is as follows: én rap 
emt yuxpay xaxdv xopotvrwy els weydda. rd EduTpov roi éuSplov xopwv Kadetras ol 
dé Kives yevoduevor rovrou Kal rois éuSpios hd 7d Arxvdv émiBovdedovew, 
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appears in Lucian, advers. indoct. 25, ov8 yap xiwy drag mai- 
gar’ adv oxvrotpayev pabotca! (“for a bitch will never stop 
eating leather, if once she has learned to do so”), and in 
Alciphron, Epist. paras. 11,5 (p. 72,4 ed. Schepers = iii. 47), 
ovde yap Ktwv oxvtotpayev pabovoa rips Téxvys émArjoerae (“for a 
bitch that has learned to eat leather will ne’er forget the 
trick”). In meaning the Greek proverb differs from the San- 
skrit. The latter refers to the fact that innate traits cannot 
be eradicated, the former inculcates the lesson of Principiis 
obsta (Ovid, Rem. Amor., 92)%. Rather closer in sense to the 
Sanskrit proverb is the Latin, alluded to by Horace (Serm. 
li. 5. 83): Ste tabi Penelope frugist; quae si semel uno | De 
sene gustarit tecum partita lucellum, | Ut canis a corio nunquam 
absterrebitur uncto.’ In the form Non leviter corio canis ab- 
strahetur ab uncto4 it occurs in Alanus de Insulis’ Doctrinale 
Minus s. Liber Parabolarum (Migne, Patrol. Lat. vol. 210, 
col. 581c). A Bale manuscript of the fifteenth century has 
Non canis a corio subito depellitur uncto (J. Werner, Latein. 
Sprichworter und Sinnspriiche des Mittelalters, 1912, = Samm- 
lung wmittellateinischer Texte, herausgegeben von A. Hilka, 
vol. iii, p. 56, no. 119).5 





1 Gregorius Cyp. (Leutsch, ii. 126) cites this proverb in the form 
ovdé Kiwy maioar’ avy amat cxvrorpaye pabodoa; Apostolius (Leutsch. ii. 587) 
ends with uaédv, and explains the application: én 1d &€os cxeddv due- 
raBryrov. Cf. also Apostolius (Leutsch ii. 643) oxirous tvexa Séperar Kiwy, 
xewos 5¢ oxurorpayei* émt trav yevoaudywy xaxias twds xal olrw uh droravouévwy 
éxelvns. 

2 Cf. the fragment ascribed to Antiphanes (Meineke, Com. Graec. 
Frag., iii. 160 = Kock, Com. Attic. Frag., ii. 134, from Maximus, Con/. 
41, p. 64) xdwy wederjoas capxav dmoyeverOa puddrrew ovxére Sivarae ri ayéhny, 
with which Haupt (Opusc. iii. 380) compares Demosthenes, XX V. 40, 
Tovs ‘yevouévous Kivas Tav mpoBdrwy xaraxbrrew pact Seiv. 

3 Peter of Blois cites this verse, Epist. XV (Migne’s Patrol. Lat. 
vol. 207, col. 55 B; Petri Blesensis Opera omnia, ed. I. A. Giles, i. 57). — 
In spite of the scholiast and modern editors I am inclined to construe 
uncto not with corio, but with an implied sene. 

4 With the var. lect. “extorrebitur uncto”. (Both passages are cited 
by Sutphen, American Journal of Philology, xxii. 22). 

5 In general, the fondness of dogs for a hide is referred to in Aesop's 
fable (218 Halm = 134 Schneider) Kives Xyudrrovem (xives Mmdrrovea ws 
COedcavro ev run morau@ iposas Bpexouvas etc.), quoted by Plutarch, epi 
kowav évvodv § 19, p. 1067 F (ovdéy dwodeirovras trav xuvav as pnow Alowros 
Sepudrwv rwav éuwdedvrwv etc.), and translated by Phaedrus 1, 20 (3, corium 
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The German proverb “An Riemen lernt der Hund Leder 
kauen” (Wander, Deutsches Sprichwiérter-Lexikon, 1873, iii, 
col. 1683, s. v. “Riemen”) resembles the Greek proverbs in 
meaning; its oldest occurrence is in a codex Sangallensis 
saec. XI: “Fone demo limble so beginnit ter hunt leder ezzen” 
(Miillenhoff und Scherer, Denkméiiler*, vol. I, no. xxvii, 1; 
further references in the notes, vol. II, p. 134). 

What the relation of these proverbs to one another is, if 
indeed there be any connection, would require a full collection 
of such material, which might throw an interesting light on 
the connection of Hindu and European proverbs, and perhaps 
also on the relation of the fable literature of the Hindus and 
that of the Occident. 


depressum in fluvio viderunt canes). Martial (vi. 93. 4) mentions among 
malodorous objects a hide snatched away from a dog of the Fullers’ 


Quarter, detracta cani transtiberina cutis. 
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Atharvaprayascittant. Text mit Anmerkungen von Prof. 


Junius von Necerem, University of Kcenigsberg, 


Germany. 
Sachindex 


(Die einzelnen Stellen sind von einander stets durch Semicola getrennt; 


die Anmerkungen, weil im Text mit fortlaufenden Ziffern versehen, 
hier nur durch diese, nicht zugleich durch die Angabe der ent- 
sprechenden Seite bezeichnet. Deshalb verweist z. B. unter Agnihotra 
die Zahl: “5. 3” auf den Text; das folgende: “Anm. 743” auf die 
S. 117 unter 743 stehende Notiz.) 


Agnihotra cf. Ahavaniya; Garhapatya. Seine Vollziehung 


unterbleibt Anm. 632; (cf. verstreichen lassen); es wird un- 
rechtzeitig vollzogen 1. 2; 4.4; 5.1; cf. 5.3; Anm. 743, 746, 
760, 772, 778; seine Opferspeise — fallt herab 4. 3; kocht 
iiber 4.3; Anm. 707; gelangt dabei ins Feuer Anm.711; geht 
infolge des Aufplatzens der sthali (oder ihres Umkippens 6. 3) 
verloren Anm. 714; geht teilweise oder ganz verloren 1. 3, 5; 
Anm. 49, 93; (cf. verschiitten); — es wird durch Unreinig- 
keit besudelt 1. 3; (cf. Unreinigkeit); erleidet Unter- 
brechungen 2. 1 (s. eindringen); die zum A°® gemolkene 
Milch wird geraubt 2.1; das aufgesetzte (adhiSrita resp. 
anabhyuddhrta) A° knistert(?) 4.3; Anm. 701; das Agnihotra 
des Verreisten 1. 1; des von tétlicher Krankheit Betroffenen 
Anm. 318; auf der Reise Verstorbenen 2. 8; Anm. 308. — 
Der Adhvaryu-Priester darf sich wihrend der Vollziehung’ 
des A° nicht umwenden 1. 3; Anm. 49; — die Kuh, welche 
die zum A°-Opfer nétige Milch gibt, briillt 2.4; zuckt Anm. 
727; setzt sich nieder 2.4; Anm. 186, 189, 754; ist triichtig 
2.5; Anm. 203. 


Ahavaniya s. Agnihotra; Garhapatya. Die Sonne geht iiber 


dem herausgenommenen A° auf resp. unter 1. 2; wann soll es 
dem Garha°’-Feuer entnommen werden? 1. 1; es erwacht, 
waihrend das Garha*’-Feuer erlischt 1. 5; Anm. 79; greift 
um sich Anm. 826, 836; erlischt Anm. 296, 297, 949; wird 


in erloschenem Zustande iibertragen 2. 7; 5. 4. — Zwischen 
VOL. XXXIII. Part IIL. 15 
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das Garha*- und A*-Feuer driangen sich stérende Elemente 
(s. eindringen). Beide Feuer erléschen Anm. 772. 
Asche. Das verunreinigte Agnihotra wird auf Asche geopfert 
1. 3; ein Streif von Asche stellt den durch das Eindringen 
profaner oder unreiner Tiere oder Gegenstiinde unter- 
brochenen Zusammenhang beim Opfer her Anm. 63—64, 143; 
die stérende Spur eines durch den Opferbezirk gelaufenen 
Hundes wird mit Asche bestreut Anm. 143, 818 (cf. Tiere); 
heifie Asche dient: an Stelle eines Brandscheites zur Feuer- 
erzeugung Anm. 79; wird zur Wiedererzeugung eines heiligen 
Feuers beriihrt 2.5; Anm. 772, 784; cf. 5. 1; die verunreinigte 
Opferspeise wird in Asche (oder Wasser) geworfen 2. 6; 
wenn die Asche von Opferfeuern sich vermischt, bedarf 
dieses der Siihne Anm. 870. 

eindringen von Menschen, Tieren (s. d.) und leblosen Dingen 
(z. B. Kriegs- oder Lastwagen 1. 3; 5. 2) in den Opfer- 
bezirk (cf. Ahavaniya) Anm. 63, 143; von Raubvégeln oder 
Hunden 5. 2; von Menschen, Wagen, schwarzen Végeln 
und anderen Lebewesen in diesen Anm. 818; — das Ein- 
dringen in den Opferbezirk wird entsiihnt, indem man eine 
Kuh heriiberfiihrt Anm. 143; die stérende Hundespur wird 
durch Bestreuen mit Asche unschiidlich gemacht ibid.; Anm. 
818 (s. Asche); durch Wassergul getilgt ibid. (s. Wasser); 
der Prastotar oder Udgiatar erleidet eine Unterbrechung 6. 5; 
— Stérung bei den ratriparyayas 6.9; cf. Agnihotra. 
fasten, Siihne dafiir, dai der Opferveranstalter Speise geniebt 
oder aufs Feuer gelangen lilt, bevor die heiligen Feuer 
Opferspenden erfahren haben 2. 4; Anm. 170; Speiseent- 
haltung beim Opfer Anm. 257; die Milch beim Agnihotra- 
opfer wird nicht genossen, wenn der Opferveranstalter auf 
einer Reise zugrunde gegangen ist Anm. 318; dieser mu sich 
der Speise enthalten, wenn das ganze Opfermaterial verloren 
gegangen ist Anm. 723; vgl. 4.3; mui samt seiner Gattin 
schweigend fasten, wenn er das Agnihotra nicht rechtzeitig 
begonnen hat 4. 4; cf. Anm. 760; darf von einer Ziege nicht 
geniefien, wenn dieser in Ermangelung eines geweihten Feuers 
ein Opfer zugekommen ist 5. 2; Anm. 801; — nach dem 
anvadhana ist der Genuf von Honig, Fleisch usw. verboten 
. Anm. 863; Genu von Soma, in den Regen gefallen, erst 
nach erfolgter Siihne méglich 6. 3; der Bruch der Geliibde- 
Vorschriften erfordert Siihne 5. 4; Anm. 863; die Feinde 
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genieben von der Opferspeise des Ahitagni Anm., 846. Brah- 
manen diirfen unreine Speisen nicht geniefen 4. 1. 

Frau s. Unreinigkeit. Die Gattin des Opferveranstalters 
beteiligt sich am Agnihotra-Opfer 4. 4; ist unrein, wenn sie 
Zwillinge gebirt 5. 5; Anm. 875—6; menstruiert ist 4. 2; 
Anm. 684; unrein ist die Wéchnerin Anm. 684; beide ver- 
unreinigen deshalb nicht minder als ein Sidra das Opfer- 
material Anm. 257, 327. 

Garhapatya vgl. Ahavaniya. Wann soll das Ahavaniya- 
Feuer dem G.-Feuer entnommen werden? 1.1; in welcher 
Weise? 1.2; wenn der Garhapatya- oder der Daksina-gni 
von seinem Platz herunterfallt (und iibergreift), so soll man 
ihn (wihrend bei dem gleichen, indes vom Ahavaniya- 
Feuer ausgehenden, Omen ein Mantra zu sprechen ist) 
schweigend zuriicklegen Anm. 836 (vgl. das Herabfallen 
der Opferkohle s. Opferfeuer); Siihne nach dem Erléschen 
des G.-Feuers oder des Daksinagni Anm. 949; das G°-Feuer 
erlischt 6. 1; Anm. 927. — Gegenseitige Vermischung: 
des G.- und des Ahavaniya-Feuers Anm. 852; des G., des 
Daksinagni und anderer Opferfeuer Anm. 854; von Opfer- 
feuern iiberhaupt (s. d. und: vertauschen); von Soma 6. 6; 
Anm. 1049. 

Gold, Verwendung des G. beim nicht rechtzeitigen Entziinden 
oder Erléschen des Ahavaniya-Feuers 1.2; 5.1; Anm. 778, 
800; beim Herabfallen des pysadajya Anm. 877; bei der 
Schwangerschaft der Opferkuh 2. 5; — von Gold und 
Silber beim Erléschen des Ahavaniya-Feuers Anm. 42, 
296; beim Fehlen von Soma im Drona-Becher Anm. 1019. 

Hund (cf. Tiere), dringt in den Opferbezirk ein 1. 3; 5. 2; 
Anm. 63, 818; raubt Opferteile 2. 5; frift, beschnuppert 
oder beriihrt den Opferkuchen oder andere Opferteile 
Anm. 257; leckt, beschnuppert oder verunreinigt Opfer- 
schalen; er frijt aus ihnen Anm. 657, 661; seine das Opfer 
stérende Spur muf entsiihnt werden (s. Asche; Wasser). 

Neu- und Vollmondopfer, ihr unrechtzeitiger Vollzug 2. 2; 
Anm. 142—3; verungliickter Vollzug 3.10; Anm. 142; Ver- 
spitung beim Beginn 2. 2—3; 5.3; Anm. 826, 847. 

Opfer. In welcher Weise kann es mifgliicken? Anm.2; welche 
Substanzen sind opferbar? Anm. 614, 618. 

Opferbutter, Schmelzbutter als Siihnemittel 1.5; als solches 


bei der Verunreinigung des Opferkuchens angewendet 2. 1; 
15* 
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beim Verderben der Opferspeise gebraucht 2.1; das nieder- 
gefallene Opfertier damit besprengt 2.9; iiber die, aus 
Palasa-Blittern gebildete, Figur eines Vermifbten gegossen 
3.8; als Substitut fiir das avadana angewendet 5.5; Anm. 888. 
Dem Vollzug einer gewissen Siihnehandlung muf das An- 
blicken von Opferbutter vorausgehen Anm. 646; die Verun- 
reinigung der Opferbutter verlangt Siihne Anm. 625; das 
prsadajya fallt herab 5.5; Anm. 877. 

Opferfeuer cf. Ahavaniya; Garhapatya; Substitution. Es 
gibt keinen Ersatz fiir das O. Anm. 614; die magische Be- 
deutung der O. 1.1; Behandlung der O. bei, vor und nach 
einer Reise 1.1; Siihne bei ihrem Erléschen 2. 4, 5; 5. 1; 6. 1; 
Anm. 784, 927, 943, 949; der rituellen Verwendung vorzeitig 
erloschenen Feuers 2.7; 5.4; Anm. 297; der versehentlichen 
Wiederholung ihrer rituellen Anziindung Anm. 297; ihrer 
gegenseitigen Vermischung 2.7; 5.4; 6.1; Anm. 279, 863, 870; 
Vermischung mit einem weltlichen Feuer 2.7; 5.4; Anm. 
279, 863; mit einem Leichenfeuer 2.7; 5.4; Anm. 855; mit 
einem Waldfeuer 2. 7; 5.4; Anm. 279; mit Wasser Anm. 284, 
327 s. Wasser; einem himmlischen Feuer 2.7; 5.4; Anm. 
290, 294; Siihne fiir den Fall, dah der Opferveranstalter 
in die Feuer eines anderen oder ein Fremder in dessen (des 
Opferveranstalters) Feuer den Opferguh tat; dab ein fremdes 
Feuer des letzteren Feuer kreuzte 5.5; Anm. 143, 826, 874; 
da& (infolge Herabfallens der Kohle Anm. 836) die O. iiber- 
greifen oder ausgehen 5. 3; cf. Anm. 826, 836; Hiiuser in 
Brand setzen 5.4; Anm. 863; — Verunreinigung des O. durch 
unreine Substanzen s. Unreinigkeit; Wasser; — seine Ent- 
ziindung (auf rituellem Wege) will nicht gelingen 5. 2; Anm. 
801, 836; es entziindet sich selbst Anm. 327. — Die Opfer- 
kohle erlischt vorzeitig Anm. 657; fallt aus der Umziunung 
heraus Anm. 667; fallt herab 2. 6; fallt auf die Opferstreu 
4.1. — Die Reibhélzer werden unbrauchbar 2. 8; Anm. 327. 
— Unter den Opferfeuern werden genannt: aAgnidhriya, 
ahavaniya, ukhya, auttaravedika, garhapatya, daksinagni, 
pasusrapana, pitrya, Salamukhiya. 

Opfergeti®. Zerplatzen alles festen, Uberstrémen alles 
fliissigen Materials Anm. 1146; Zerbrechen, Spalten, Auf- 
platzen, Verbrennen der ukha (cf. 6.2; Anm. 1147), des 
somakalasa, mahavira und der iibrigen Opfergefiibe 6. 9; 
Anm. 1147; — wenn ein O. brichi, sol! man in einem anderen, 
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festeren, kochen 5. 5; das Platzen eines irdenen oder hélzer- 
nen O. 6.5; des Opferbechers 6. 4, 6; Anm. 1028; eines 
Kochtopfes 4. 3; Anm. 713—4, 724; — die naraSamsa er- 
schépfen sich 6.5; Anm. 1046. Der Adhvaryu verrichtet das 
Upakarana zum Stotra iiber einem Becher, der, mit Soma 
gefiillt, sich noch im Sadas befindet 6.3; Anm, 980. Die 
sthali kippt um 6.3. Behandlung der O. eines Toten: die 
irdenen O. werden ins Wasser geworfen, die steinernen und 
ehernen aber an Brahmanen weggeschenkt 3.7; Anm. 657, 
661; verunreinigte hélzerne gegen gleichartige reine ausge- 
tauscht Anm. 657; ihre Reinigung je nach ihrem Material 
vorgenommen Anm. 614. — Die Opferschale zerbricht und 
wird fiir das Opfer unbrauchbar 4.1; Anm. 656—7, 661. 
Hunde oder dhnliche unreine Tiere beschnuppern sie; sie 
platzt; Opferschalen werden verwechselt; ihre Grébe oder 
Zahl ist nicht die richtige; deren zwei oder mehrere gehen 
zugrunde Anm. 657, 661. 


Opferkuchen, fiir Mitra als Siithneopfer 1.2; fiir Varuna als 


Siihneopfer 1.2; wird verunreinigt 2.1; misrit, was Siihne 
verlangt 4.1; Anm. 648; brennt an 2.1; 4.1; springt oder 
schnellt in die Héhe 4.2; Anm. 694; kippt um Anm. 694; 
fillt um oder platzt Anm. 695 s. verschiitten; schwindet 
dahin Anm. 652; wird durch Wiirmer usw. besudelt s. Un- 
reinigkeit. 


Opferpfosten. Der O. schligt wihrend der heiligen Handlung 


aus 2.6; 5.6; Anm. 247; wankt oder entwurzelt Anm. 248; 
fallt nieder 2.6; eine Krihe lift sich auf ihm nieder 2. 6. 


Opferspende vgl. Opfertrank. LEinzelne oder alle O. ver- 


ungliicken 2.1; 4.1; werden vertauscht (s. d.); sind ungar 
(vgl. Anm. 652) angebrannt oder vdéllig verbrannt Anm. 126; 
werden von Tieren (s.d.) geraubt; werden genossen, bevor 
dem Opferfeuer die iibliche Spende dargebracht ist s. fasten; 
fallen aus der Umziunung des Opferplatzes heraus 4.2; werden 
auf die Opferstreu verschiittet oder gelangen doch jedenfalls 
nicht ins Feuer Anm. 691; werden auf andere Weise ver- 
unreinigt (s. d.); in diesem Falle miissen sie durch ein 
opferreines Material substituiert (s. d.) werden; cf. 
Anm. 614. — Das prsadajya fallt herab 5.5; Anm.877; der 
agrayana wird von einem anderen benutzt 6.3; er fiallt herab 
oder geht aus Anm. 987; andere Libationen fallen herab 
ibid.; — Mibgriff bei der Vollziehung des Pravargya 6. 8. 
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— Das sainnayya verungliickt 2.1; wird durch Haare oder 
Wiirmer verunstaltet Anm. 119; cf. 4. 1; (andere Libationen 
fallen herab ibid.;) wird im Falle des vollstiéndigen Verlustes 
durch den Opferkuchen ersetzt 2. 1; cf. Substitution; wird, 
wenn verdorben, iiber einen Ameisenhiigel ausgeschiittet 4. 3; 
Anm. 664, 707, 741—2; lauft iiber Anm. 665; geht véllig ver- 
loren Anm. 665; die Kiihe, welche die Milch dazu hergeben, 
diirfen nicht ihre Kiilber getriinkt haben 4. 1. 

Opferspruch. Die Auslassung, Vertauschung, das Zuviel oder 
Zuwenig von Opferspriichen erheischt Siihne 4.1; Anm. 632, 
646. 

Opferstreu. Die O. respektive andere brennbare Bestandteile 
der Opferausriistung geraten in Flammen 2.5; Anm. 646; 
fallen herab 4.1; ein Zuviel oder Zuwenig bei ihnen Anm. 646. 
Die O. wird durch die herabgefallene ahuti verunreinigt 
Anm. 691. 

Opfertier. Das beim Opfer verwandte Tier (s. Agnihotra, 
die Kuh desselben) briillt vor Hunger oder setzt sich nieder 
2.4; — das Opfertier entflieht Anm. 332, 1110; cf. Pferd; 
fallt nieder 5.5; bricht zusammen, wird krank oder stirbt 
2.9; Anm. 332; darf bei der Opferung nicht briillen Anm. 178. 

Opfertrank. Geopferter und nicht geopferter, genossener und 
nicht genossener Soma vermischen sich mit einander 6. 6; 
Anm, 1049. Der Soma brennt an 6. 4; Anm. 1001; wird 
geraubt 6.4; Anm. 1016; geht zugrunde, wird verschiittet 
3. 4, 5; 6. 4; fliet iiber 2.5; bleibt vom Pratahsavana iibrig 
6. 6; Somalibationen miblingen 6.3; Zufilligkeiten und Mib- 
griffe bei den drei tiglichen Pressungen 6. 9; Anm. 1055. — 
Konkurrierende Somaopfer unter Landsleuten und Feinden 6.6. 
Der zur Auspressung des Somatrankes verwandte Prefstein 
platzt 6. 3; Anm. 1028. 

Opferveranstalter. Der O. ist in keinem Falle durch einen 
Stellvertreter ersetzbar Anm. 614; die heiligen Feuer werden 
magisch als sein Lebensodem aufgefait 1.1; er darf nicht 
Speise geniefen, bevor die heiligen Feuer Opferspenden 
empfangen haben Anm. 170; erfihrt Schidigung durch 
Zauber (?) 6.6; wird krank 2.9;! 3.9; cf. Anm. 1071; treibt 
die Priester (?) schlecht herbei 6.9; stirbt — nach Anlegung 

- des Agnihotra 2.9; auf der Reise in einem Dorfe Anm. 143; 





! Unklare Stelle. Lies vielleicht: ya upatapinam (erg.: pasum) yojayet... 
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cf. 3. 6; am Upavasatha-Tage 2. 9; nach Vollendung der 
Opfer 2.9; Anm. 561; nach der Weihe 2. 9; cf. 6. 7; ist ver- 
schollen 3. 6; erscheint wieder 3. 6; erscheint nicht 3. 6. 

Opferwagen. Der O. fallt um 6.1. 

Pferd s. Opfertier; Tier. Das Pferd entweicht beim Rof- 
opfer 6. 7; begattet sich wahrend des Opfers 6. 7; ein 
Schimmel vertritt die Sonne und wird als das Symbol dieser 
in éstlicher Richtung hingestellt, wenn man sie nicht auf- 
gehen sieht, wiihrend die Verse des Friihgebets rezitiert 
werden 6. 7; — das Pferd entsiihnt das herabgefallene 
prsadajya durch Beschnuppern Anm. 877. 

reisen cf. Opferveranstalter. Unterschied zwischen voriiber- 
gehendem Ortswechsel und dauernder Ubersiedelung Anm.16; 
Verhalten vor und nach einer Reise 1.1; sterben auf der 
Reise 2. 8; Anm. 143; nach dem anvadhana ist es dem 
Haushalter verboten, zu verreisen 4. 3; 5. 3; Anm. 863. 

sinmnayya s. Opferspende. 

Silber cf. Gold. Verwendung des S. beim nicht rechtzeitigen 
Entziinden des Ahavaniya-Fevers 1. 2; cf. Anm. 42. 

Substitution. S.-Materialien beim Siihneopfer Anm. 6; cf. 
Opferspende; fiir das Opferfeuer und den Opferherrn gibt 
es keinen Ersatz Anm. 614; doch kénnen Opferfeuer im 
Notfall durch weltliche Feuer ersetzt werden 5.2; Anm. 801; 
an Stelle des weltlichen Feuers kann die rechte Hand des 
Brahmanen treten; an seiner Statt das rechte Ohr einer 
Ziege stehen; dieses durch darbha-Grasbiischel; die letzteren 
durch Wasser; dieses durch Gold substituiert werden. Diese 
simtlichen Dinge gelten dann als zum profanen Gebrauch 
ungeeignet: den Brahmanen soll man nicht ansehen; die 
Ziege nicht genieben; auf dem darbha-Grase nicht sitzen; 
mit dem Wasser nicht die Fiife waschen; das Gold nicht 
tragen 5. 2. Opferbutter als Substitut eines avadana 5. 5; 
Anm. 888. Substitute fiir den Soma 6.4; Anm. 1016—7, 1019. 
Beim Zugrundegehen der Opferspende mu ein opferreines 
Substitutionsmaterial herangeschafft werden Anm. 614. — 
An Stelle komplizierter Opferriten kénnen im Notfalle ein- 
fache Handgriffe treten Anm. 863, 836; die Sattra in Ekaha 
verwandelt werden 3. 9. 

Tiere s. Agnihotra; Opfertiere; Pferd; verunreinigen. 
Hund oder Raubvogel dringen in den Opferbezirk ein 5. 2; 
Anm. 808; rauben Opferteile 2.5; Hund, Wildschaf, Katze 
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und Wildschwein (Anm. 63), Léwe, Hyiine, Schakal, Kriihe 
usw. stéren das Opfer Anm. 818; deshalb muf ihre Spur 
entsiihnt werden (s. Asche; Wasser); Eber, Katze, Biiffel 
oder Raubvogel sind nach Opferfleisch begierig 3.10; Hunde 
usw. belecken, beschnuppern und verunreinigen die Opfer- 
schalen; cf. Opfergefah; Hund, Raubvogel, Krihe, Maulwurf, 
Katze, Ichneumon usw. fressen, beschnuppern oder beriihren 
Opferkuchen Anm. 257; die Kriihe genieft vom Opferkuchen 
Anm. 197; setzt sich auf den Opferpfosten 2.6; dringt in den 
Kreis des Agnihotra ein Anm. 818; Insekten besudeln die 
Opferspeise Anm. 257; Wiirmer suchen sie heim 2. 6; ver- 
derben sie Anm. 119; verunreinigen das Agnihotra 4. 3. Ein 
weibes Pferd wird angewendet, wenn die Rezitation der Friih- 
gebete nicht mit dem Sonnenaufgang zusammenfillt 6. 7; 
Anm. 1104; das Pferd entsiihnt das herabgefallene prsadajya 
durch Beschnuppern Anm. 877; Siihne ist erforderlich, wenn 
beim Pferdeopfer der Hengst nicht zuriickkehrt oder wenn 
er die Stute beschalt 6. 7; — das Rind entsiihnt den stéren- 
den Einbruch in den Opferbezirk Anm. 63, 143; cf. Asche; 
— die Ziege kann als Substitut fiir ein Opferfeuer Spenden 
empfangen 5. 2; Anm. 801; ein weiber Ziegenbock wird der 
Sonne als Siihne dargebracht 6. 7; Anm. 1105. 

Unreinigkeit cf. Asche; Tiere; Wasser. Drei Klassen von 
unreinen Dingen gibt es: das durch a) Geburt, b) Kon- 
takt und c) Vermischung Unreine z. B. a) eine Zwiebel, 
b) den Sidra und c) einen an sich reinen, aber mit rituell 
unreinen Dingen wie Kot usw. in Beriihrung gekommenen 
Gegenstand; man kann also: 1. von Hause aus unrein sein, 
2. durch Beriihrung mit befleckten Mitmenschen oder 
verderbten Dingen und 3. durch das Eindringen yon 
Unreinem unrein werden Anm., 614; — iiber unreine Tiere 
(s. d.) spricht der Text haufig; auch redet er von verbotenen 
Menschen: die Gattin des Opferveranstalters ist unrein, wenn 
sie menstruiert ist 4.2; Anm. 684; desgl. die Wéchnerin ibid.; 
beide miissen deshalb dem Opfer fern gehalten werden s. Frau. 
Siihne ist notwendig, wenn ein menstruierendes Weib, eine 
Wichnerin oder ein Sidra die Opferspeise beriihren Anm. 257; 
wenn unreine Weiber, niedere Menschen oder unreine Tiere 
(Esel, Schwein, Kriihe; — ferner der Hund 1.3) sie verderben 
Anm. 327; oder wenn die gleichen Wesen resp. Dinge, wie 
Kot, Urin, Same, Eiter, Triinen, Knochen, Abfille usw., 
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desgl. ein Wassertropfen, das Opferfeuer verunreinigen 
Anm. 327; cf. Anm. 859; wenn dieses sich mit einem Leichen- 
feuer mischt 5. 4; Anm. 855. Als besonders unrein und 
deshalb dem Opfer gefiihrlich gelten Haare usw. Anm. 
126; Haare, Nigel, Wiirmer und andere ekelhafte Dinge 
Anm. 257; besonders Wiirmer 2. 6; Ausscheidungen des 
menschlichen Kérpers, zu denen auch Blut und Trine 
gehéren, wenn die letztere eine Schmerzenstriine ist (vgl. die 
Entheiligung des Soma durch einen Wasser- oder Regen- 
tropfen s. Wasser;) Anm. 257, 616, 864; ferner Abfille aller 
Art, sowie Leichen und Leichenteile Anm. 327; — als ver- 
unreinigend gilt die Erde, wenn (infolge Uberlaufenlassens 
kochender Fliissigkeiten oder fahrlissiger Handlungen anderer 
Art) dieselbe mit dem Opfermaterial in Beriihrung kommt 
Anm. 711, 1146; ja unter den gleichen Umstinden selbst 
das Feuer Anm. 711; — das Verunreinigte vernichtet man, 
indem man es in Asche (s. d.), Wasser (s. d.) oder ver- 
mittelst eines Palasa-Blattes auf einen Ameisenhaufen schiittet 
s. Opferspende. — Die Verunreinigung mag besonders 
hiufig die fliissige Opferspeise (sannayya s. Opferspende), 
sowie den festen Opferkuchen (2.1) und iiberhaupt das Material 
des iiberaus oft vollzogenen und haufigen Stérungen aus- 
gesetzten Agnihotra betroffen haben 1. 3. Unter den ihr aus- 
gesetzten Opfergeriiten spielten die carusthali (Topf zum 
Kochen des Opfermuses) eine Rolle 1. 3; aber auch die iibrige 
Opferausriistung (Streu usw.) kann durch Kot, Urin oder 
aihnliches verunreinigt werden Anm. 646. — Wenn die ganze 
Opferspende verunreinigt ist, mu das Opfer von neuem 
begonnen werden 4. 1. 

verschiitten cf. Agnihotra; Garhapatya. Das Verschiitten 
der beim Agnihotra gebrauchten Milch 1. 3,5; 4.3; Anm. 
49, 93, 186, 707, 711, 714, 718, 723, 727; des Opfermaterials 
Anm. 126, 621, 727; des Inhalts des Somabechers 2. 5; des 
Somatrankes 3. 4; des Opfermuses Anm. 621; der Opfer- 
butter 4. 1; der vasativari 6.2; der zu religidsen Zwecken ge- 
brauchten Wasser Anm. 962; der ahuti 4.2; des prsadajya 5.5; 
Anm.877; des agrayana 6.3; der Opferkohle 2.6; 4.1; cf. Opfer- 
feuer, sein Ubergreifen. — Entsihnung: s. Pferd; Tiere. 

Verstreichen-lassen (cf. Agnihotra). Das V.-l. des zum 
Neu- und Vollmondopfer vorgeschriebenen Termins 2. 2—3; 
Anm. 826; des allmorgendlichen und allabendlichen Agni- 
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hotra (s. d.); die Sonne geht iiber dem nachmittiglichen 
Pravargya unter 6. 8; iiber einer der drei tiglichen Soma- 
pressungen unter 6. 9. — YV.-l. des Manenopfers Anm. 
760; irgendeines Opfers oder Opfergliedes ibid.; cf. Anm. 
844; Versiiumnis einer Observanz Anm. 760. Wenn man 
beim Rezitieren des Friihgebetes die Sonne nicht im Osten 
sieht, soll man ihr einen weifen Ziegenbock opfern 6. 7; 
Anm. 1104; beim Versiiumen eines Zeitpunktes soll man die 
pathikrti-Siihne ausfiihren Anm. 825. 

Vertauschen der heiligen Handlung 3. 4; Anm. 633; der 
heiligen Spriiche 4.1; Anm. 637; der Gottheiten, denen die 
einzelnen Opfer gelten 4.1; Anm. 633, 637, 642; (ihre ver- 
spitete Erwiaihnung 4.1; Anm. 642); der Opferbutter, des 
Opfermaterials Anm. 637; der heiligen Feuer s. Opferfeuer. 
Wasser s. Asche. Verunreinigtes Wasser wird fortgegossen 
Anm. 614. Merkwiirdigerweise gilt Wasser als unrein, selbst 
wenn es nur tropfenweise ins Opferfeuer fallt Anm. 327; des- 
halb macht der Regentropfen, welcher das Agnihotra-Material 
benetzt, dessen Wiederholung nétig 4.3; Anm. 736, 742; 
wenn in den Soma Regen fillt, mui Siihne erfolgen 6. 3; 
ja selbst die Trine entweiht 5. 4; Anm. 257, 616, 863. — 
Das Wasser wirkt im Ritual bisweilen entsiihnend; cf. Anm. 
614. Das zum Reinigen der Fiife benutzte Wasser darf nicht 
ausgehen 6.5. Ein Wasserstrahl stellt die durch einen Ein- 
bruch zwischen zwei Opferfeuern unter diesen verloren- 
gegangene magische Verbindung wieder her 1. 3; Anm. 63, 
64, 143. Mit Wasser werden die Spuren ominéser, das Opfer 
stérender Wescn verwischt Anm. 818; cf. eindringen; mit 
ihm findet die Reinigung goldner und silberner Opfergeriite 
statt Anm. 614. — Vorzugsweise aber dient das Wasser 
dazu, alles Unreine aufzunehmen und zu vernichten: unreine 
Dinge iiberhaupt 4. 1; Anm. 614, 616, 724; namentlich wird 
grundsitzlich und stets alle verdorbene oder durch Wiirmer 
verunreinigte (s. Unreinigkeit) Opferspeise ins Wasser 
geworfen Anm. 742; cf. 2.6; Anm. 257, 617, 621; desgleichen 
jedes angebrannte (Anm. 126) oder infolge Uberkochens herab- 
geflossene Opfergut Anm. 714; aber auch die unbrauchbar 
gewordene Opferausriistung: vom Feuer angegriffene Reib- 
‘hélzer Anm. 327; geplatzte oder verunreinigte irdene oder 
hélzerne Gefife 6.5; Anm. 657, 661; die irdenen Gefiibe 
eines Toten 3.7; cf. Opfergefab. 
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tapa gamsam ararusah parasya 5.6. | 


tapa tapistha tapasa tapasvan 5. 6. 
tapo vaso cikitano acittan 5. 6. 


tam ajarebhir vrsabhis tava svaih 
5. 6. 

tam abhyukta etena samdadhami3. 4. 

tayé “nantam kamam aham jayami 
1. 2. 

taya me hy Aroha 3. 7. 

taya me hy 4visa 3, 7. 

tava jyotimsy arcayah 2. 7. 

tabhis tvam ubhayibhih samvidanah 
6. 2. 

tam esam parinirjahi 2. 5. 

tubhyam ta angirastama 5, 3, 

trtiyam trtiyena jyotisa 5. 3. 

tejoda asi dhruvas tejo me dah 
svaha 6. 3. 

tena nara vartir asmabhyam yatam 
6. 9. 

te no raksantu sarvatah 2. 5. 

tya thadrstam adrstam no duskrtam 
karat 2. 3. 

trataram indram 1.5; 2.1, 2; 6.9. 

trayatam asmat (?) 2. 2. 

trivrd yad bhuvanasya rathavrt 6. 3. 

tredha nidadhe padam 5, 2. 


(1913. 


daksakratu te mitrivarunau 
patam 6. 6. 

daksa$§ ca tv& manasa$ ca érnitam 
6. 3. 

darbho raja samudriyah 2. 5. 


| darsag ca tva paurnamasas ca érni- 
tapo hy agne amtaram amitram 5.6. | 


tam 6, 3. 
digbhyas te jyoti{h] sprnomi svaha 
2. 9. 


| divam stabdhva ‘ntarikgam ca 6. 1. 
| divam prthivim 2. 5. 


divas parjanyad antariksat samu- 
drat 6, 2. 


| diva vrdham (?) 3. 10, 
| divi turiyam 1. 5. 


divi hotram airayat svaha (?) 3. 10. 


| divo ’chata (?) 6. 8. 
| duritat pahi tasmat 2. 5. 


diredrsam grhapatim atharyum 6. 1. 


| devasya hedo *vayasisisthah 4. 1. 


deva udno datto ‘dadhim bhintta 
6. 2. 


| devaii janam agan 4. 1. 


devan apy etu(?) 1. 5. 


| devandm devah 6. 3. 
| devin yajiiena bodhaya 2. 4. 


devin yajiio ’gat 1. 5, 
deva yujo mitravarunad ‘ryama yu- 
ktam 6. 2. 


| deva vasav[y]a agne indra siirya 6.2. 


traistubhim parsam adhahsira ’va- | 


padyasva 2. 9. 
tvam hi vettha yatha havih 2. 4. 
tvam hy agne agnina viprah 2. 7. 
tvam agne vratapa asi 2. 4, 8. 


devah sapitayo apam napat tanina- 
pat 6. 2. 

devo devebhyo havyam vahatu pra- 
janan 5, 1. 


| dos& vastoh svaha 4. 4. 
| dyubhir aktubhih paripatam asman 


tvam agne sapratha asi 2. 1, 3, 8. | 
| dyaus ca tva prthivi ca 6. 3. 
| dyaug ca ma indras ca me 6. 5. 


tvam tantur uta setur agne 1. 3. 
tvam no agne 4. 1; 6. 1. 


tvam no agne varunasya vidvan 4.1. | 
| dvitiyam dvitiyena 5. 3. 
| dvigantam agne dvigatam ca vittam 


tvam eva no jaitavedah 2. 5. 

tvam patha rajasi devayanah 1. 3. 

tvaya ‘gne prstham vayam aruhema 
1. 3. 

tvaya yajiiam vitanvate 2. 1. 

tvasta me daivyam vacah 2. 6. 

tvastre svaha 2. 6. 

tvam yajiio visnuh 3. 4. 

tvam gasvanta upa yanti vajah 6. 1. 





6. 1. 


drapsas caskanda 2. 5. 


2. 5. 


dhartri dharitri janitriya- 
mitri 6. 1. 

dhata dadatu pituh pitanastah 4.1. 

dhana dadhatu nah pirna darve 
2. 4. 
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dbruvam dhruvena 6, 3. 
dhruva dyauh 6. 3. 


naktam cid dura a sate 5. 6. 

na tat te agne pramrse nivartanam 
6. 2. 

namas te astv adyate 4, 1. 

namas te pathya revati(?) 1. 4. 

namas te bhuvah 6. 2. 

na me yajiio yajamanas ca risyat 2. 6. 

namo astu parayate 4. 1. 

namo yatra nisidasi 4. 1. 

namo rudraya midhuse 2. 4. 

narasamsa udno datto ‘dadhim 
bhintta 6, 2. 

na vam jiryamti pirvya krtani 6. 9. 

na ntaradgamanam tesam sadhu 
vichedanad bhayam 1. 3. 

nirdagdba no amitrah 2. 5. 

ni hota satsi barhisi 2. 7. 

nedistho asyé usaso vyustau 4. 1. 


parau ta ekam 5, 3. 

pari nah patu visvatah 2. 5. 

pasin nah sarvan gopaya 2. 4. 

papmanam agne tam ito nudasva 
2. 3d. 

pavako yad vanaspatin 5. 6. 

pitrye pranita upasdmyamanah 2. 5, 

piprtam no bharimabhih 4. 1. 

pibata ghrtam imam ghrtam 6. 6. 

putraso yatra pitaro bhavanti 6. 1. 

punar mai ’tv indriyam 1. 4; 6. 5, 9. 

punas tva “ditya rudra vasavah 2. 5. 

punas tva pranah 2. 4, 

punas tvo ‘ddipayamasi 2. 5. 

pustina pustim pranena pranam te- 
jasa tejag caksus& caksuh Sro- 
trena grotram ayus& “yuh punar 
dehi 6. 6. 

prtanajitam sahamanam 2. 1. 


prthivim turiyam manusyan yajiio | 
| bhir janat cf. om bhir janat; 4. 1. 


*gat 1. 5. 
prthivi vibhiivari(?) 6. 2. 
prthivyam ca drdha bhava 6. 1. 


prthivyas te sariram sprnomi svaha | 


2. 9. 
prthivyai érotraya *ntariksadya pra- 
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naya vayobhyo dive caksuge na- 
ksatrebhyah siryaya “dhipataye 
svaha 6. 10. 

prsadasva marutah prsnimatarah 
6. 1. 

prajam dvisadbhyo naya daksinena 
2. 5. 

prajapataye svaba@ dhiatre svaha 
pusne svaha 6. 8. 

prajapatir yam prathamo jigaya 1.2. 

prajapatih sarvam eve ‘dam utsrjet 
3. 10. 

prajapater visvabbrtah skannahutam 
asi svaha 4. 3. 

pra na Syimsi tarisat 2, 7. 

pranita upasamyasi 2. 5. 

pra tad visnuh 5. 2. 

prati na im surabbini vyantu 6. 1. 

pratnani pati kavyah 6. 3. 

pratno hot& vivasate vam 6. 9. 

pra vam damsimsy asvinav avocam 
6. 8, 9. 

prasasta kratuna ‘jani 6. 2. 

pra skannat prayatam havih 5, 5. 

preddho agne didihi puro nah 6. 1. 


barhismati ratrir visrita 
gih 6. 9. 

brahmanas tvé samtatya samtanomi 
1. 3. 


/bhadram karnebhih Srnu- 


yama devah 6. 1. 


bhadram pasyema ’ksabhir yajatrah 
6. 1. 


| bhadrad abhi Sreyah prehi 1. 5. 


bhadrad adhi égreyah prehi 2. 4. 

bhuvaya svaha bhuvanaya svaha 
bhuvanapataye svaha bhuvampa- 
taye svaha visnave svaha 2. 6. 

bhuvo janat cf. om bhuvo janat. 

bhipataye svaha 4. 1. 

bhimir bhimim agit 6. 5. 


bhis 5. 3. 
manina rupani 5. 6. 


madhvah somasyaévina madaya 6, 9, 
manase cetase dhiye 2. 5, 
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manur bhava janaya daivyam ja- 
nam 1, 3. 

mantravanti ca karyani 
adhyayanam ca yat 1. 3, 

mama ‘gne varcah 2. 5; 6. 1. 

mayobhuva supraniti gamema 6. 1. 

mahato mahima asya 3. 10. 

mahi dyauh prthivi ca nah 4. 1; 
ef, 4. 3. 

mata mataram apy agat 6. 5. 

ma tva dabh(y)an yatudhanah 2. 5. 

ma na apo medham 1. 4. 

ma nah kimcana ririsah 4. 2, 

ma nah piparid (1. piparad ?) asvina 
6. 9, 

ma nah prapad uchuna kacid anya 
3. 10. 

maousat ta akasad divyam akasam 
sprnomi svaha 2. 9. 

ma no asya jagatah parthivasya 3. 10. 

ma no madhya ririsatayur gantoh 
6. 1. 

ma no mabantam 4. 1. 

ma no medhim ma no diksam 1. 4. 

ma no vidan 2. 4; 6. 9. 

ma no himsista(m) yat tapah 1. 4, 

manda vasah sundhyar ajirah 6. 2. 

ma pragama patho vayam 6. 5. 

ma prahisih 4. 4. 

ma bradhnah garmabhih stubi (?) 
2. 5. 

ma brahma pramathistana 1. 4. 

mam amum 4musyayanam 4, 4, 

ma himsir deva presitah 4. 2. 

mitrah krstir animisa “bhicaste 4. 3. 

mitrah prthivya adhyaksah (?) 1. 2. 

mitrabhrtah ksatrabhrtah svarastra 
iba ma ’vata 6, 2. 

mitraya varunaya ca 2. 4, 

mitraya havyam ghrtavaj juhota 4. 3. 

mitro janan yatayati 4. 3. 

mitro dadhara prthivim 4. 3. 

minamta dasyor asivasya mayah 
6. 9. 


ya indrena srsto yadi va 
marudbhih 2. 6. 

ya imam 2. 2. 

ya rte cid abhisrisah 6. 5. 


J. v. Negelein, 
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| yaksmad asmad amayatah 2. 2. 
| yajamanam ca varddhaya 2. 4, 
sarvany | 


yajistho vahnitamah sgosucanah 4, 1. 

yajiia eti vitatah kalpamanah 2. 9. 

yajias ca tva daksina ca Srnitam 6. 3. 

yajihas ca tva vayués ca Srnitam 6. 3. 

yajiasya tva pramayo-’nmaya-’bhi- 
maya pratimaya paridadema svaba 
4. 1. 

yajiiasya samtatir asi yajiiasya tva 
samtatya samtanomi 1. 3. 


| yajfiasya hi stha rtvija 6. 6. 
_ yato jatas tato *py avam (?) 4. 1. 


yatkamas te juhumah 2. 5, 

yat kim ce ‘dam varuna 1. 2. 

yat tvam agne 2. 5. 

yatra devaih sadhamadam madema 
1. 3. 

yatra na$ cakraé jarasam tanuinam 
6. 1. 

yathe ‘dam barhis tatha 2. 5. 


| yad agnir barhir adahat(?) 2. 5. 


yad agne pirvam nihitam padam 
hi te 5. 2. 

yad asmrti 3. 4. 

yad udagin mahato mahima asya 
3. 10. 

yad dire sann iha ‘bhavah 6. 2. 

yad va grhan ghoram uta “jagima 
2. 6. 

yad vaco yac ca me hrdah 6. 1. 

yad va yajiiam no dbhutam Ajaga- 
ma 2. 6. 

yad va ’skandad dhaviso yatra-yatra 
1, 3. 

yam tvam agne 2. 5. 

yan matfr ajagann apah 6. 1. 

yan mrtah punar apy eti jivin 6.3. 

yan me chidram manaso yac ca via- 
cah 1. 3. 

yan me manasas chidram 6. 1. 

yan me skannam 3. 4, 

yan me skannam manaso jitavedab 
1. 3. 

yamo raja no yayau 

yayor ojasa 1, 5; 6. 

yayoh sarvam 2, 9. 

yas tvam agne pramattanam 2. 5. 

yasmat krnoti ketum 4 5. 6. 


(?) 2. 3. 
9. 
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yasmad bhita nisidasi 2. 4. 

yasman minoty ajarah 5. 6. 

yas te agna ardra yonayo yah kula- 
yinih 6. 2. 

yas te agne tanva trjo nama 6, 2. 

yaupah papata dvisatam vadhaya 2. 6. 

yupo virohaii chatagsakho adhvarah 
2. 6. 

yupo hy aruksad dvisatam vadhaya 
2. 6. 

ye te agna indavo ya u nabhayah 
6. 2. 

ye deva yajiiam ayanti 2. 5. 

yena gachathah sukrto duronam 6. 9. 

yena patha vaivasvatah 2. 3, 8. 

yebhih sapitvam pitaro na asan 6. 9. 

yo agnih 3. 7. 

yo amtaro mitramaho vanusyat 5. 6. 

yogaksemasya Santya 4, 2. 

yo nah sanutyo abhidasad agne 5. 6. 

yo no dvesti sa bhidyatam 6. 5. 

yo vanaspatinam upatapo na agat 
2. 6. 

yo vanaspatindm upatapo babhiiva 
2. 6. 

yo vam agvinai manaso javiyan 6, 9. 


raksobhyas tva 2. 9. 

rathah svagvo visa ajigiti 6. 9. 

ratrya yad enah krtam asti papam 
1. 2. 

rudranam tva devanam vyatte "pi 
dadhami 2. 9. 

rudras tva tarpayantu 6. 3. 

vatsaro ‘si parivatsaro ‘si 
samvatsaro ‘si 2. 9. 

vanaspate ‘mtatah sya 3. 4. 

vanvan havir yatha devebhyah 2. 4. 

vaya iva ‘nu rohate 6. 2. 

varunaya svaha “dityebhyah svaha 
jagatyai svaha 6. 9. 
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tam rsinam bhrginém amgirasiam 
atharvanam brahmanah samtatir 
asi 1, 3. 

vasiniam tva devanim vyiatte ‘pi 
dadhami 2. 9. 

vacikam japam (?) 3. 7. 

vaca tva hotra pranena ‘dhvaryuna 
caksuso ‘dgatré manasa brahmana 
Srotrena "gnidhrenai “tais tva pa- 
ieabhir rtvigbhir daivyair abhyud- 
dharami 1. 2, 

vaca brahma 5, 6. 

vajam gomantam abhara 2. 6. 

vata avatu bhesajam 2. 5. 

vatat te pranam sprnomi svaha 2, 9. 

vayave tva 2. 9, 


| visah pragastam prati me grhana 


2. 5. 
vi te tisthantim ajara ayasah 5, 6. 
vidyutaé bhrajanti dyotate 2. 7. 
vidyuto ’gnir jihva 2. 7. 
vidyotate dyotate 2. 7. 
vidvan asya vrata dhruva 6. 2. 
vi pagam madhyamam crta 4. 1. 


| viprena san sata 2. 7. 


vipro viprena 2. 7. 


| vimrgvarim prthivim fvadimi 1. 3. 


varuno ma “dityaih siryo ma dya- | 


vaprthivibhyam praticya 
patu 6. 9. 

varcoda asi dhruvo varco me dah 
svaha 6. 3. 

vasavas tva “dis tarpayantu 6. 3. 

vasinam rudranam adityanam maru- 
VOL, XXXIII. Part IIL. 


digah | 


| 
| 
| 


vivicim ratnadhitamam 2. 7. 

visva dvesiimsi pramumugdhy asmat 
4. 1. 

visvah suksitayah prthak 5. 3. 

visve no deva avasi gamann 
6. 1. 

visvesam tva devanam vyatte ‘pi 
dadhami 2. 9. 

visvais tad devaih saha samvidinah 
1. 3. 

visnave svaha 2. 6. 

visyannam (|. vesy annam? visyan- 
nam?) agne tvam nah 4, 3. 

viryam te laksmih patu 6. 6. 

vihi mrlikam subavo na edhi 4. 1. 

vrsabham carsaninim visvaripam 
4. 1. 

vrsno agvasya samdanam asi vrstyai 
tvo *panahyami 6. 2. 


iha 


| vedabhigupto brahmana parivrtah 


2. 6. 


| vedya vaso apo(m) bhata(?) 2. 5. 
16 
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vaigvanarah pathikrd visvagrstih 
2. 3. 
vaiSvanaro na itaye 2. 3. 


vyasema devahitam yad ayuh 6, 1. 


Satam in nu Sarado anti 
devah 6, 1. 

§atam cinvanas (]. °nas?) tanva nisi- 
data 6. 2. 

gam no astu dvipade gam catuspade 
2. 6. 

gam no devir abhistaye 2. 4. 

Santah Santer iha “gahi 4. 2. 

Sasa ittha mahan asi 2. 3. 

Siro yajiasya pratidhiyatam 6. 1. 

Siva nah samsvamta ayuse 1. 4. 

Sivau vayam uttarema bhi vajiin 2.6, 

Siva bhavantu matarah 1. 4. 

Sivau bhavatam adyo nah 2. 7. 

gukra bhrajanta irate 2. 7. 

Sukro ’si 6. 8. 

§ucir viprah sucih kavih 2. 7. 

§uci rocata ahutah 2. 7. 

Subhamyavano vidathesu jagmayah 
6. 1. 

Susyada (l.; Susma*?) yiiyam syanda- 
dhvam 1. 4. 

érnitam antariksam ca 6. 3. 

Sriyam tistha pratisthita 6. 1. 

Srotram ca “Svyinau patam 6. 6. 


samvesaiyo ‘pavesaya giaya- 
tryai chandase’bhibhutyai 
svaha 6. 6. 

sakha sakhyaé samidhyase 2. 7. 

sa gayatrya tristubha jagatya ‘nustu- 
bha 5. 1. 

samkrahisyam (?) tva juhudhi 4. 2 (?). 

sajir agnaye diva prthivya haviso 
vili svaha 4, 4. 

sajir jatavedo diva prthivya haviso 
vihi svaha 4. 4. 

samjivikaé nama stha ta imam jiveta 
6. 6. 

satyam pirvair rsibhis cakupanah 
6. 2. 

satyah santu yajamanasya kimah 
1, 3. 

sa tvam nah 4, 1; 6. 1. 


J. v. Negelein, 
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sa tvam no ‘gne 4, 1. 
sa tvam no agne ‘vamo bliavo’ti 4. 1. 
sa no rasva suviryam 2. 7. 
sam tat sificatu radhasa 6. 1. 
sam tam rinitho viprutam damso- 
bhih 6. 9. 
samdadhatu brhaspatih 1. 3. 
sam nah srja sumatya vajavatya 5. 2. 
sapta jihvah sapta rsayah 6. 1. 
sapta te agne samidhah 6. 1. 
sapta dhama priyani 6. 1. 
sapta yonir aprnasva ghrtena 6. 1. 
saptarsinim sukrtém yatra lokah 
2. 6. 
sapta hotrah saptadha tva yajanti 
, 61. 
sam agvinor avasi nitanena 6. 1. 
samavrto mohayisyan yajamanasya 
loke 2. 6. 
samasificantu 6, 2, 5. 
samudram tva prahinomi 4. 3. 
samiidham asya pamsure 5. 2. 
samrad asi svarad asi 5. 1. 
sarasvati manyumantam jagama 1.3. 
sarvam tad agne hutam astu bha- 
gasan 2. 6. 
sarvasmad enasa 
tasmat 1, 2. 
sasni vajesu karmasu 6, 6. 
sahase dyumna irje ‘patyaya 5, 1. 
sahasrasrigah 2. 6; 4. 1. 
sahoda asi dhruvah saho me dah 
svaha 6. 3. 
sikam hi Sucina sucih 6. 2. 
sirasvatau tvo “tsau pravatim 5. 1. 
sukalpam agne tat tvaya 2. 5. 
suparna vacam 5, 6. 
suprajastvam satam hi mamadanta 
4. 1. 
susvanah pavate sutah 6. 3. 
stiiyavasad bhagavati 2. 4. 
| siryam te caksur gacchatu 3. 10. 
| siiryasya ragmin anvatatana 5, 2, 
| stiryat te caksu[h] sprnomi svaha 
2. 9. 
| siryo jyotir jyotih siryah 1. 2, 
| siryo ma dyavaprthivibhyam 6. 9. 
| somat te rajiiah kirttim yagas ca 
| sprnomi svaha 2. 9. 


uddhrto mufica 
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somanam svaranam 4. 1, | svasti na indro vrddhaéravah 6. 1. 
somaya svaha rudrebhyah svaha  svasti narayanah(?) 1. 4. 

tristubhe svaha 6. 9. svasti nah piisi visvavedah 6. 1. 


somo ma rudrair daksinaya disah 
patu 6. 9. 

skannam visvam idam jagat 5. 5. 

skannado viéve devah 5. 5. 

skanna dyauh skanna prthivi 5. 5. 

sthirair angais tustuvamsas tani- 
bhih 6. 1. 

snehebhyas te snavanam sprnomi 
svaha 2. 9. 

syita devebhir amrtena “gah 6, 2. 

svar janat s. om svar janat. 


svasti 
svasti 
svasti 
svasti 


nas tarksyo ‘ristanemih 6. 1. 
no brhaspatir dadhatu 6. 1. 
ma parayanah (?) 1. 4. 
ma punarayanah 1. 4. 


havyavad juhvasyah 2. 7. 

havya devesu no dadhat 5, 1. 

hastacyuti janayanta prasastam 6. 1. 

hiranmayam haritam tat strtam nah 
2. 5. 

hiranyagarbhah 4. 3; 6. 3. 


Wortindex. 


amhomue 6. 7. 

akrta 3. 10. 

akritasoma 6. 4. 

agada 2, 9. 

agatha 3. 8. 

agni s. anahitagni; ahitagni; 
indra®; eka°; aindragna; 
daksinagni; vrthagni; 1.1; 
2.2, 3, 4, 8,9; 3.1,2,4; 4.4; 
5. 8, 5; 6. 6. 

agnigrha 5, 4. 

agnimant 2. 7; 5. 4. 

agnistoma 3. 3. 

agnihotra s. smrtagnihotrin. 

1, 2, 3, 2. 8; 8. 6; 4. 3, 
4; 5.1, 2, 4. 

agnihotrin 2. 4. 

agnidh 2. 6; 3. 8. 

agnidhriya 1. 2. 

agnisomiya 3. 1. 

agnyanvadhana 5. 3. 

agnyadheya 4, 3. 

agra 5. 1. 

agranthin 2, 9. 

agha 2. 6. 

angaprabhrti 3. 7. 

anhgara 2. 6; 4. 1; 6. 7. 

ac+ a 1. 3. 

achavaka 3. 3, 

acheta 3. 1. 

aja 5. 6; 6. 7. 

ajagara 5. 6. 





aja 5. 2, 6. 

aij + abhi 3. 8. 

atithi 3. 1. 

atipatti 4. 4. 

atipanna 2. 2, 3. 
atipata s. kala’. 
atiratra 6. 7. 

atisista 1. 3. 

atharvan 3. 2, 4; 6. 10. 
atharvaveda 1. 1; 6. 10. 
ad 4, 4, 

+ api 2. 4. 
adattapirvadhana 5, 1. 
adahpurah 2. 9. 
adargana s. §arira®. 
aditi 3. 1. 
adugdha 2. 8. 
adobarhisa 2. 
adosa 4. 1. 
adbhuta 6. 10. 
adya 2. 2, 3. 
adhas 2, 2, 3. 
adhastat 4. 4. 


9. 


| adhi 1. 3. 
| adhipati 3. 1. 
| adhigrita 2. 9; 4. 2. 


adhyadhi 2. 5, 


| adhyayana 1. 3. 


adhyatmam 1, 1. 
adhvaryu 1.2; 2.6; 3. 4, 5; 6. 1. 
anagni 5, 4. 


| anagnigrha 5. 4. 


16* 
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anadvah 5. 3, 

anantaram 6, 6. 
anabhyuddhrta 1.2; 4. 3, 4; 5. 1, 2. 
anas 5. 2; 6. 1. 

anajfata 6. 9. 
analambhuka 4, 2. 
anahitagni 3. 8; 5. 3. 
anitya 3. 9. 

anugata 2. 4, 7; 4. 4; 5. 4. 
anucara 1, 1. 

anuttha 3. 6. 

anutpita 4, 1. 

anudesana 2, 9. 

anupadam 2. 5, 
anupranita 6. 1. 
anupradana 6, 7. 

anuyaja 3. 3. 

anuvaka s, pratar®; 6, 8, 
anta 3. 4; 5. 5; 6. 1. 
antahparidhideéga 4. 1, 3. 
antara s. devata’; 4. 2. 
antara 3. 3. 

antaragamana 1, 3. 
antariksa 3. 1. 

antarena 1, 3, 5; 2. 3; 5. 2. 
antaresti 3. 10. 

antardega 2. 9. 

antaryama 8s. upamSv°; 6. 6. 
antarhita 5. 1. 

antastantra 3. 9. 
antahsadas 6, 1. 

antika 5. 3. 

anna 4, 1; 5. 6. 

annapati 1. 1; 2. 7; 5. 4. 
annada 1. 1; 2. 7; 5, 4, 
annadya 2. 7, 

anya 2, 5; 6. 4, 9. 
anyatarat 4. 1. 

anyatra 5. 1. 

anyavatsa 2. 8. 

anvadhana s. agny’. 
anvahita .5, 3. 

anvahitagni 5. 3.. 
anvicamati (?) 6. 8. 

3 ap 1. 5; 2.6; 3.2, 4,7; 5. 2; 
- 6. 5, 6. 

apara 5. 1, 5. 

aparajita 6. 9. 

aparadha s. vidhy’; 5. 3. 
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aparabnika 6, 8. 
aparena 1, 3. 
apahatapapman 1. 5, 
apana 8s. prana®, 
apidagdha 6, 4. 

apita 8. pitapita. 
apsumant 2. 7; 5. 4. 
abhaksadusta 4. 1. 
abhaya 1, 1; 2. 4; 6. 9. 
abhava s. tandula’. 
abhicarika 6. 6. 
abhipraya s. samvatsara’ 
abhima 3. 1. 
abhimatihendra (?) 3. 2. 
abhimrsta 6. 3. 
abhihita 3, 2. 
abhyastam 1. 2; 6, 8, 9. 
abhyavrtta 3. 3. 
abhyuddrsta s. drsta°; 2. 3. 
amavasya 2. 2, 3. 

amrta 6. 1. 

amedhya 1. 3; 2. 1. 


ayomaya 6, 5, 

ar 6. 8. 

arani 2. 8; 3. 8; 4. 4; 5. 1. 

aranipani 4. 4. 

aranya 2. 7. 

arjuna 6, 4. 

artti 6. 8. 

arthalopa 6. 8. 

arddharca 4. 1. 

arddhahuta 2. 9. 

ardh + sam 1. 1. 

ardha 5, 3. 

arvak 8. udag’. 

alabhyamana 5. 1. 

avakhya (?) 5. 3. 

avadana 8s. devata*®; yatha°; 2.9 
3. 9, 10; 5. 5. 

avadanakarman 5. 5. 

avadarana 6. 9. 

avapanna 8. kita°® 6, 5, 

avabhrtha 3. 3, 5. 

avaruddha 3, 8, 

avaskanna 1, 3. 

avantaradiksa 3. 1. 

avapasthina 4, 1. 

avara 3, 3. 
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avi 5. 6. 

avidhivihita 3. 8. 

avisamapta 5. 6. 

avyavahita 3. 9. 

avratya 5, 4. 

2 a8 4, 3; 5. 2. 

+ pra 2. 4. 

aSanapipasa 2. 4, 

agiga (?) 3. 10. 

asesa 3. 6. 

aSmamaya 3, 7. 

aSmarathya 3. 5, 7, 8, 9. 

agru 5, 4. 

agva 5. 2, 6; 6.7 

a$vanam (?) 6. 8. 

a$vamedha 6, 7. 

astan 2, 5 

astakapala 2. 1, 4, 7; 3.10; 5. 1, 
3, 4; 6. 6, 7. 

astapad 2. 5, 

asamapta 2, 5, 6. 

asamaridha 4. 4. 

asamaropita s. samaropita’ 

asarva 2. 8, 

asiaman 3, 8, 

asura 3. 1; 6. 10. 

asuravant 1. 5, 

astam s. abhy®. 

astamita 4. 4. 

asthi 2. 8; 3. 8; 6. 7. 

asthiputa 6. 7 

ahan s. aparahnika; tadahar- 
tau(?); trtiyaha; 3, 3. 

aharahas 4, 4, 

ahargana 5, 6. 

ahuta s.skanna°; hutahuta; 1.2, 
3; 2. 6; 4. 3; 5.1; 6.8. 

ahutva 1. 3; 2. 4 

ahoratra 3. 9. 


akrti s. purusa’. 
agata 3. 6. 
agnihotri 2. 4. 
agnidhra 1, 2; 4. 
agnidhriya 3. 1, Any 
agneya 3. 3, 4, 10; 
agrayana 6. 3. 
acarya 3, 5, 8; 6. 8. 
aciryakalpa 6, 8. 
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| ajyas. dirva’; 1.5; 2. 1,3, 9; 5.5. 


ajyabhaga 6. 7. 
ajyabhaganta 4. 1. 
ajyahavis 2. 1. 
ajyahoma 3. 4. 
ajyahuti s. paiica®; 
4, 5, 9; 4. 3. 
atithya 3. 1. 
adargana 1. 2; 3. 3; 6. 7. 


Lia & 2, 


| adhavaniya 3. 3. 


adhvaryava 3, 4, 
anupurvya 3. 9. 
anustubha 2, 9. 
antariksa 6. 10, 
ap + anu + pra 3, 1. 
+ sam s.asamapta; 
2. 2, 8; 6. 7 
+ vi-+sam s. avisamapta. 
apatti s. durga®*; 3. 5. 
apad 3. 5, 8; 5. 2. 
apri 3. 2. 
amavasya 3. 10, 
fiyatana 1. 5; 2. 1; 3. 4. 
ayu 3. 2, 9. 
ayudha s. yajfia*. 
adranya 5. 6. 
arta (?) 6. 8. 
artti 6. 8. 
artija 5. 4. 
artvijya(?) 6. 8 


samapta 


| arbhava 6. 4. 


arseya 1, 2 
avrtta 6. 2. 

asis 2, 9. 

asu 6, 1. 

asvina 3. 3; 4. 1. 
agvini 6. 1, 7. 

as 1. 3; 5. 2. 

+ upa 4. 4, 
asana 8, yajamana’, 
asandi 3. 1. 
asannakarman 3. 2, 
asava 6. 7. 
asrava 5. 5. 
aharana 2. 8, 


ahavaniya 1. 1, 2, 3,5; 2, 1, 4, 5, 9; 
3. 4, 8; 4. 1; 5. 1, 4; 6. 2, 6, 10 
ahavaniyagarhapatya 1. 3, 5; 2. 3. 


ahara s, raja*, 
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ahitigni s. an°; anv° 2. 8; 3.7, 8; 5.4. 

ahuti s. 4jya°; paficajya°; pra- 
tar°; 1. 2; 2. 5; 4. 2. 

ahutilopavyatyasa 4. 1. 

ahutivela 4. 2. 


i+ antar 4. 2. 
+ api 1. 5. 
+ abhi 6. 7. 
+ abhyastam 1. 2; 6. 8, 9. 
+ vi+ ava 1. 5; 5. 2. 
+ ud 1. 3. 
+ abhi + ud 1. 2; 4. 4; 5. 3. 
+ abhi + upa 3. 5. 
+ adhi-+- abhi + upa 2. 7. 
+ dus s. durita. 
+ prati 3. 7, 8. 
itara 2. 4; 3. 9, 10; 5. 1. 
idhma 8. samnaddhedhmiba- 
rhis. 
indra 2. 2, 3; 3. 2; 5. 3, 6. 
indragni 3. 2. 
indha (?) 3. 1. 
ista 2. 6. 
isti s. antare*°; punar’; 3. 4, 9; 
4.1; 6. 7. 


iks + sam 3. 9. 
isvara 1. 5, 


ukta 6. 9. 
uktha 3. 3. 
uks + pari 5, 6. 

+ sam + pra 2. 5. 
ukha 2. 9; 6. 2, 9. 
ukhya 6. 1, 2. 
ucchista 2. 9. 
uttama 6. 6. 
uttara 3. 2; 6. 5, 8. 
uttaratas 2. 9. 
uttaravedi 3. 1. 
uttaravedisroni 3. 2. 
uttha s. an°; svayam®; 3. 3. 
utthita 3. 1. 
utpiita 4, 1. 
utsanna 3. 7. 
udak 2. 6. 
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udaka 2. 5. 

udakpadya 2. 5. 

udagarvak 6. 6. 

udatantu 1. 3. 

udapatra 2. 4. 

udayaniya 3, 3. 

udumbara 5. 6. 

udgatar 1. 2; 3. 4; 6. 1, 5. 
unnita 3. 3. 

unnetar (!) 6. 5. 

unma 3. 1. 

upacara 3. 5. 
upacarabhaksaprayascitti (?) 3. 5. 
upatapa 3. 9. 

upatapin 2. 9. 

upadiksa 3. 9; 6. 7. 
uparava 3, 2; 6. 3. 
uparuddha s. rudh + upa. 
upala 5. 6. 

upavasatha 3. 2. 

upavega 6, 6, 

upasad 3. 1. 
upasamnaddha 3. 1. 
upasthana 4. 4. 
upamévantaryama 3. 2; 6. 6. 
upakrta 2. 9; 5. 5. 
upayana s. vrato’. 

ubha 4, 4. 

usna 1. 3, 


udhas 2. 4. 
tru 3. 1; 6. 7. 
irj 5. 6. 

th + nis 1. 3. 


re s, arddharca; tre; 1.2, 5; 2. 
1, 4, 6, 9; 3. 4; 4.1. 

rjisa 3. 3. 

rtu s. tadahartau. 

rtvij 1. 2; 2. 6; 3. 9; 6. 4, 7, 9. 

rddhi 1. 5. 

rsabha 5. 6. 


ekakapala 2. 8; 4. 1, 4. 
ekatantra 3. 9. 


| ekahayana 4. 1. 


ekagni 1. 1; 2. 9; 6. 9. 
ekadasa 3, 7. 


ekidaSakapala 3. 10. . 
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ekannatriméah (?) 6. 8. 
ekaha 3. 9. 

ekaika 6. 5. 

edha 3. 8. 


aindra 2. 1; 3. 3, 10; 4. 1. 
aindravayava 6. 7. 
aindragna 3, 1, 3. 
aindrabarhaspatya 3. 3. 
aindravaruna 3. 3. 
aindravaisnava 3. 3. 


odana s. brahmau® 4, 1. 
osadhi 3. 2; 5.6; 6. 4. 


auttaravedika 6. 1, 2. 
audumbara 6. 1. 
audgatra 3. 4. 
aupavasathya 2. 9. 


kakubha 3. 3. 
katham 1, 1,5; 2. 3, 8,9; 3. 5, 7, 8. 
kapalas.eka*; ekadasa°; catuh’; 
trayodasa°; tri®; dvadasa’; 
dvi°;nava’;sapta’; 4. 1; 6.2. 
kam 6, 4, 
kar s. krta. 
+apa+a 4.1. 
+ upa+as. upakrta; 2. 9; 
4. 2; 6. 6, 8, 9 
+ abhi + upa+a 6. 3. 
+ paryagni 2. 9. 
+ punas 1, 1. 
karna 5, 2. 
karman s, avadana*; asanna®; 
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yajamina’; 1. 1; 2. 5, 6; 3. 5, | 


6, 8; 4. 2. 
karmaviparyasa 3. 4. 
karmagesa 2. 5, 
kalaga s. tat®; soma’; 6. 4, 6. 
kalp s. klpta. 

+ upa 2, 5, 
kalpa s. dcarya*; nitya’. 
kavyavahana 2. 9, 
kanks + 4 1. 1. 
kanva 3. 5, 8. 
kama s. vaksya®; 3. 9, 10, 
kamasikta 2. 5. 
karin s. soma’. 
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karya s. yatha°; 1. 3. 
kala s. nityahoma’; bhaksa®*; 

varttamana’®; 3. 6. 
kalatipata 5. 3. 
kimcit 3. 8, 9; 6. 1, 4. 
kim 2. 2, 3. 
kiyant 3. 6. 
kitavapanna 2, 6; 4. 1, 3. 
kirttanastotra 6. 7. 
kirtay 6. 7. 
kuSala 2. 9. 
krta 2. 2, 3; 3. 10. 
krtamtva (?) 6. 4. 
krsna 6. 2. 
kIpta 6. 8. 
kIpti 3. 8. 
keSaSmaégru 3, 7. 
kratu s. sarva’; 6. 4. 
kram + ati 3. 9. 

+ upa (?) 6. 4. 

krayana s. soma’, 
kri 3. 1; 6. 4. 

+ pari s. parikrita. 
krita 3. 1; 6. 4. 
kritasoma s. a°. 
ksal + pra 2. 5; 5, 2. 
ksfma s. vi°; sarva®; 2. 1. 
ksamavati 5, 5. 
ksamavant 2. 1; 5. 4. 
ksirasri 3. 3. 
ksodistha 5. 3. 


khya + vi + as. vyakhyata; 1.1; 
ao 6. ¢,6; 6 1 
khya + pari 3. 1. 
+ pra 2. 4. 
+ sam + pra 2, 4. 
+ pra + sam 3. 6. 
+ prati s. pratikhyata. 


> 


| gana s. ahar® 3, 3, 
| gam 6, 5. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


+ adhi 2. 4, 9. 
+ anu s. anugata; 1.5; 3.9 
a.s: 6.5, 0: 6. &. 
+ 4s. agata. 
+4 2, 4; 3. 5, 6, 8; 6. 7. 
+ apa +a 6. 8. 
3 gar 1, 5, 
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garbha s. hiranya’; 2. 5. 
2 ga 3. 8. 
+ ud 3. 10. 
gayatri 5. 6; 6. 6. 
garhapatya s. ihavaniya®; 1. 1, 3, 
5; 2. 3; 3.4,8; 4. 1, 4; 6. 1. 
garhapatyalaksana 5. 1. 
girhapatyajya 2. 3. 
guspita 1. 5. 
grha s. agni®; 1. 1; 5. 4. 
grhapati 3. 9. 
grhita s. catur®; 2. 5, 
go 2, 8; 5. 5, 6. 
gotrin 3. 7. 
gopayana 3. 5, 8. 
gaurivita 6. 6. 
granthi 2. 9. 
grah s. grhita; caturgrhita; 
samkrahisyaim; 3. 9; 6. 2, 
3, 7, 10. 
+ ud 3, 2; 6. 1. 
+ pari 4. 1; 6.6. 
graha 6. 3, 7. 
grama 2. 7, 
gramya 2. 7; 5. 4. 
gravan 6. 3, 


ghar + abhi 2, 1, *. 
gharmadugha 2. 4. 
ghrta 4, 1, 


caks + & 2. 2, 3. 
+ pari 5. 2. 
caksus 1. 2. 
catuhkapala 4. 1. 
caturgrhita 1. 5; 2. 3; 6. 8. 
catuhsarava 4. 1. 
candramias 3. 4, 10; 5. 3, 6. 
cam + a4 2. 9, 
camasa 3. 5; 6. 
car + abhi 2. 9. 
+ pari 2. 9. 
+ pra 3. 6,9; 4. 1. 
+ anu + pra 4. 1. 
caru 1. 2; 4, 4; 5. 1, 3. 
carusthali 1. 3. 
candramasa 3. 4, 
carin 3. 7. 
ci + vi 3, 1. 


3, 7. 
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ci + sam 6. 2. 
cittavyapattyus (?) 3. 5. 
cinta 3. 8. 

1 cyu 1. 5. 


chad + anu (?) 3. 7. 
chandas 3. 1, 2; 5. 6; 6. 6, 
chaya 1. 1. 
chid + pra 6, 1. 
+vi s. vichinna; 2. 1, 10; 
6. 2: @. &. 
+ abhi + vi 6. 9. 


| chedana 6. 9. 


jan 2. 9; 5. 2, 5. 

janapada s. samina’®; 6. 1, 4, 
japa s. bhaksa®; 2, 9; 6. 9. 
jaramarya 3. 6. 

jagata 2. 9. 

jangala 3. 10. 


| janu 1. 3, 


jamim (?) 6. 8. 


| ji s. aparajita, 


jiv 3. 6, 9. 
+ati 2. 9. 
jia 3. 8. 
+ anu 6. 6. 
+s. anajiata. 
+ pra 8s, prajiata, 
+ vi 3. 8; 6. 6. 
+ sam 3, 2. 
jyotismant 2. 7; 5. 1, 4. 
jyotis 1. 5; 3. 4. 


 jval+ pra 2. 5; 3. 7, 8. 


tandula 5. 3. 
tandulabhava 5, 3. 
tatkalasga 6. 6. 
tatrastha 3. 10. 
tadabartau (?) vgl. ahan; rtu; 6, 8. 
taddevatya 3. 3. 
taddaivatya 6. 8. 
tadriipa 2. 9; 5. 5. 
tadvarna 2, 9; 5. 5. 
tan 1. 5. 
+sam 8s. samtata; 1. 3, 
tani s. soma’; 6, 8. 
tantu s. uda’, 
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tantumant 2. 1, 8; 5. 1, 4. 

tantra s. eka®; nana°; 2.8; 3. 9, — 
10; 6. 7. 

tap + sam 2. 9. 

tapas 3. 1; 5. 6. 

tapasvati 5. 1, 

tar 1. 1. 

taruni s. palaga’, 

taninaptra 3. 1. 

tantrika 2. 5. 

tavant 2. 8; 3. 6. 

tirasca 4, 4, 

tirtha 3. 3. 

tisnim 1. 1; 3, 8, 

trea 6, 4. 

trna 2, 4, 

trtiya 5. 3. 

trtiyasavana 3, 3; 6. 4, 9. 

trtiyaha 2. 9. 

tejas 2. 3. 

taittiriyabrahmana 6. 8, 

trayastriméat 6. 8. 

trayodaga 6. 1. 

trayodasgakapala 5, 5, 

tri 2. 9; 6. 7, 8. 

rikapala 4, 1. 

trivrt 5. 6. 

tristubh 6. 6. 

tredha 2. 2; 5. 3. 

traistubha 2. 9, 

tvaj 3. 8. 

tvar 


| & 
+ sam l., 5. 
tvastra 2. 6; 5. 6. 


daksina 1. 3,5; 2.6; 3.2; 4.2; | 
6. 2; 6.1, 7. 

daksinatas 2, 9. 

daksina s. paiicadaksina; sar- 
vavedasa®’; 3. 3; 5. 3, 5; 6, 1. 

daksinagni 1, 1, 5; 3. 4, 8; 4. 1, 4; 
5, 1. 

daksinagra 4. 4, 

dadhi 5. 3. 

1 dar+ 4 4. 1. 

+ vi 6, 4, 6. 

darbha s.sa°; 1.2; 2.5; 3.8; 5. 3. 

darbhastamba 5, 2. 

darg 2. 2, 3; 6. 10. 
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| dars + abhi + ud s.abhyuddrsta; 


drstabhyuddrsta. 
darsapirnamasa 5, 3. 
daSaratra 3. 7. 
dasgahaviska (?) 6. 7. 
das + upa 6. 3, 5. 


| dah 2. 9; 3. 8. 


+ api s. apidagdha. 
+ ava 5, 1. 
+ sam 2. 9. 
dahana 6. 9. 
1 di +4 6. 5, 9. 
+vi+ta4s. vyatta; 2.9 
3 di+ ava 2. 9; 5, 5. 
datar 2, 2; 5. 3. 
darumaya 
dava 2. 7; 
dasya (?) 6. 4. 
divya 2. 7; 3. 1; 5. 4; 6. 10. 
dig s. pratidisam. 
+ anu 2. 9, 
+ pra 2. 9. 
diks + upa s. upadiksa; 6. 7. 
+ sam s.samdiksita. 
diksé s. avantara®’; 3. 1; 6. 8. 
diksavamtva (?) 6. 4. 
diksita 2. 9; 6. 1, 7. 
dip 5. 2. 
+4 2. 5. 
durita 6. 8, 9. 
durgapatti 3. 9. 
duhsrita 4. 1. 
1 dus 4. 1. 
dusta s. abhaksa®; 2. 6; 4. 2. 
duh s.adugdha; sidradugdha; 
1. 3; 2.4; 4.1. 
dirvajya 6. 10, 
drdha 5. 5. 


6. 5. 
5. 4. 


 drsta 2. 3; 6. 10. 


drstabhyuddrsta 2. 2. 
deva 2, 6; 5. 6; 6. 10. 


| devaté s. taddevatya; taddai- 


vatya;yaddevatya; visnuva- 
runadevatya; 3, 2, 4; 6. 6. 
devatantara 4, 1. 
devatimaya 6. 1. 


| devatavadana 4, 1. 


devaloka 3. 8. 
devasprti 2. 9. 
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daivata 2. 2, 3; 3. 4, 
daivatya s. tad®*, 
daivya 1. 2. 

dohana 4. 3. 

dyo 3. 1, 4; 5. 6. 
dyotana 6. 3. 

dru + anu 5. 1. 
dvadagakapala 2. 3; 4. 4; 5. 3. 
dvadasaratra 4, 4, 
dvadasi (?) 6. 4. 

dvi 2. 4. 

dvikapala 4. 1. 
dvitiya 5, 3. 

dvis + vi 6. 6. 
dvesyayata (?) 4, 1, 
dvaidha 2, 1; 4. 1. 
dvaipayana 2, 2, 3. 


dhana s. adattapirva’, 

dhar cf. har; 1. 2 
+ud 5. 1; 6. 7. 

dhavaniya 3. 3. 

dha + abhi s. abhihita. 
+ ava 5,1; 6 1, 
+ vi-+ ava s. avyavahita. 
+a 5. 2; 6. 2, 
+anu+ 4s, anvadhiana, 
+ abhi + 4 2. 5, 9; 4. 3; 6.6. 
+ pari+ 4 2, 9. 
+ pra +a 2. 9. 
+vi-+ a2. 9. 


+ upa + sam +4 2. 5; 4. 4. 
+ni 1. 1; 3. 3, 6, 8; 6. 7. 
+ upa + ni 6. 7. 

+ pra 6. 1. 


+ prati s. rukmapratihita. 
+vis. vihita, 
+sam 3. 1, 4; 4. 1; 6. 8. 
dhav + abhi 1. 3. 
dhignya 3. 2. 
1 dha 2. 9. 
dhenu 3. 2; 5, 5; 6. 2. 
dhruva 6, 3. 
dhvanksa 2, 6. 


naksgatra 5. 6. 

. nakha s. loma’, 
namas 2. 9, 
nava 2. 4, 
navakapala 2, 8, 
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| nag s. nasta. 
nasta 2. 8; 4. 1; 6. 4, 5, 9. 
nah+sam s. samnaddhedhma- 
barhis. 
+ upa + sam 6. 
naddha. 
nadeya 5. 6. 
nanatantra 3. 9. 
narasamsa 3. 3; 6. 5. 
nigama s. brahmana’®. 
nitya 1, 2; 2. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8; 6. 4. 
nityakalpa (?) 6. 8. 
nityahomakala 2. 1; 5. 1. 
nidhana s. vasatka@ra®; 6, 4. 
nibhiyapir (?) 3. 3. 
| niyatavrata 3. 7. 
niyutvant 2. 9. 
nirmathya 3, 7; 5. 1. 
| nirvapanaprabbrti 4. 1. 
nivrtta 6. 2. 
nivrtti 6. 8. 
niga 4, 4. 
ni-+ api 4, 3; 6. 3. 
+ud s. unnita; 3. 2, 3; 4.3; 
5. 1. 
+ ni 2, 4; 4. 1. 
| 4 upa-+ni 1. 5. 
+ pra 1. 5; 2. 5; 3.1; 5.3; 6.1. 
+ anu-+ pra s. anupranita, 
nrcaksas 3, 3, 
nyagrodha 5, 6, 
nyaya 6. 8. 
nyupta 3, 1. 


upasam- 


_ painiea 1. 1, 2; 2. 4; 5. 6; 6, 5, 8. 
paiicadaksina 6, 4. 

| paficagarava 4. 1, 

paiicajya 2. 9. 

paficajyabuti 3. 9, 

1 pan 3. 1. 


| pat + ut 4, 2. 


+ ni 2. 6. 
+ sam-+ni s. samnipatita. 
+ pra s. prapatita; 2. 6, 9; 
5. 5; 6. 1. 
patatrin 5. 6. 


| patni 2. 6; 4. 2, 


| patnya (?) 3. 8. 
2 path 5. 3, 
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pathikrt 2. 3, 8. 
pad + ati s. atipanna. 
+ ava s. avapanna; kitava- 
panna, 
+4 1. 3; 2. 
+vi+ta 2. 
6. 5. 
pada 5, 2. 
pannejana cf. pannejani. 
payas 2, 8; 6. 7. 
par 2. 9. 
parak 5, 3. 
parasa 5, 3. 
parikrita 6. 4. 
parikhyata 3. 1. 
paridhi s. bahis*; antahpari - 
dhidesa, 
parimana 6. 10. 
parna 4, 1, 
paryagnikrta 3. 2. 
paryaya s. ratri®; 3. 3, 
parvan 5, 4, 
parsam (?) 2, 9. 
pavamina 6. 4, 
pavitra 3. 3. 
pas + para 5, 2. 
pasu 1.1; 2.6; 3.1, 2, 3,10; 5. 
5, 6. 
pagugava 5. 5. 
pasubandha 2. 9; 3, 10. 
pagusrapana 6. 1. 
pagustha (?) 3. 1. 
pascat 1. 2; 2. 3, 9; 3. 10; 5. 1. 
pa s. apita; pitapita. 
pakanagnim (?) 6. 8. 
pani 5, 2; 6. 7. 
patra s. pirna’; 3. 3, 7. 
patraviniyoga s. mrt*; 3. 6, 7, 8. 
pathikrt 2. 2. 
pathikrta 3, 10. 
pathikrti 5. 3. 
pada 5, 2. 
pannejani 6. 5. 
papman (m.) 1. 1, 5, 
para 3, 3, 
parthiva 6. 10. 
palasatsaru |, palasataruni(?) 3, 8. 
pingala 5, 6. 
pinda s, gakrt*. 


1; 3. 8. 
1; 3. 4, 10; 4. 2; 
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pitar 3, 3; 5. 6. 
pitrdevatya 3, 2. 
pitrmedha 2. 8, 9. 
pitrloka 3. 8. 
pitrya 2. 5. 
pipasa s, agana°, 
pita s. a°, 
pitapita 6. 6. 
puta s. asthi®* 


| putra 3. 9; 5. 5; 6. 7. 


punar 3. 6; 6. 4. 


| punaristi 4, 2. 





| punahsamaya 5. 6. 


purastat 2. 2, 9; 5. 3; 6. 4, 6, 7. 
purastaddhoma 1. 2; 2. 1, 2, 3, 4 


7,8 61 
pura 6, 1, 4. 
purusa 5, 2. 
purusavidhi 6, 8. 
purusakrti 3. 8. 
purodasa 1. 2; 2. 1. 3, 4, 7, 8; 3, 

10; 4. 1, 2; 5. 3, 4; 6. 9. 
1 pt 8. anupita; utpita; su- 

p ata. 
+ ut 1, 5; 2. 3. 

pitabbrt 3, 3 
pitika 6, 4. 
purnapatra 4, 2. 
pirnamasa s. darsapirnam asa, 
pirnahuti 5. 6. 
pisan 3. 1. 
prthivi 3. 1, 4. 
prsadajya 5. 5. 
prstha 3, 3, 
paurnamasya 3. 10. 
paurnamasyamavasya 2, 2. 
prakrti s. yatha° 3. 10. 
prajapati 3. 1, 2; 4. 3; 6. 8. 
prajhata 2. 9. 
pratikhyata 3, 3, 
pratidigam 6. 6. 


| pratiprasthatar 6. 1. 


pratima 3. 1. 

pratistha 4. 1. 
pratiharana 2, 2, 3, 
pratyak 2. 6. 

pratyafic 1, 5. 

prathama 3, 5(?); 5. 1, 5. 


_ pradatar 2. 2; 5, 3. 
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pranabhasvati 2. 5. 
prapatita 2. 9, 
prabhu 6. 10. 
prabhrti s. anga’. 
prama 3. 1. 
pramukha 6. 7. 
prayaja 2. 6; 3. 3; 4. 1. 
prayukta 6. 10, 
pravara 3, 3. 
pravargya 6. 8. 
pravasa 2. 8, 
pravrtta 3. 9, 10; 6. 2, 3. 
prasavya 2. 9, 
prasiddha 1. 3; 2. 9. 
prastotar 6. 5. 

prak 6. 8. 

prakrta 2. 4; 3. 10. 
praksiras 2. 5. 
pranmukha 1, 3, 
pracina 4. 3. 
pracinavitam 6. 7. 


J. v. Negelein, 


praiic 1. 5; 2. 6, 7; 3. 5, 9; 5. 1. 
prana 1. 1, 2, 5; 2.3; 3.2; 4. 1; | 


d. 6. 
pranapana 6. 6. 
pratar 1. 2; 4. 3. 
prataranuvaka 3, 2; 
pratarasa 4, 4, 
pratarabuti 4. 4. 
pratardoha 2. 1; 4, 1. 
pratardohasthana 4. 1. 
pratahsavana 3. 3; 6. 4, 6, 9. 
pradega 4, 1, 
prayaniya 3. 1, 3, 6. 
prayagcitta s.sarva’; 1.1, 3; 3.8; 
5. 1, 5; 6. 9, 10. 
prayaégcittaprakarana 6, 10. 
prayascitti s. upacdrabhaksa‘(?); 
.2865;21;884 0. 
pri 2. 3. 
plu + abhi 2. 7; 5, 4. 
phatkaraprabhrti 6. 6. 


bandh 1. 2; 2. 5. 

. barhis s, adobarhisa; samna- 
ddhedhma@’®; 2, 5; 3. 2; 4, 1. 

basta 5. 6. 

bahisparidhi 4. 2, 


1913. 


bahispavamana 3, 3; 6. 1, 5. 
bahis 2. 9. 

bahu 2. 9. 

bahuriipa 5, 6. 

bahuvid 5, 1. 

badhaka 2. 9. 

barhaspatya cf. aindra’, 
budh + ud 4. 1. 


+ ni 6. 10. 
brhaspati s. aindrabarhaspatya; 
S. 4. 


brahmatva 3. 4. 
brahman m. 1. 2; 2. 
6. 1, 5, 6, 7. 
brahman n, 3. 3; 5. 6. 
brahmabali 5. 6. 
brahmavrata 3. 1; 6. 8. 
brahmasama 6, 3. 
brahmaudana 4. 
brahmana m. 3. 
6. 6, 8. 
brahmana n. s. taittiriya’; 
jasaneyT®; 2. 9%. 


6; 3. 4; 5. 6; 


3. 
UF 


4. 4; 5. 1, 2, 


| brabmananigama 1. 1. 


brahmanachamsin 3, 3; 6. 7. 
brahmanokta 2. 2. 
bri + pari 6. 6. 


bhaks s. bhaksita; 3. 3, 5; 6. 3. 
bhaksa s. a°; upacara®; 3, 3, 5. 
bhaksakala 3. 
bhaksajapa 3. 
bhaksana 3. 5. 
bhaksaniya 6, 3. 
bhaksabhaksana 3. 5, 10. 
bhaksita 3, 3. 
bhaga 3. 1. 
bhaj + vis. 
ktendra; 3. 
bhadra 3. 1. 
bhaya 1. 3; 2. 4. 
bhar 5, 2. 
+ sam 5. 3. 
bhasman s.sabhasmaka; 1. 3; 2. 
5, 6; 6.1, 2. 
bhaga 8s. @jya°; samsrava’; so- 
ma’, 
bhagadheya 3, 2. 
bhagini 4, 1, 


5. 


devatavibha- 
2; 5. 3; 6. 7. 
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bhanda s. yajiia®. 
bharundasaman 3. 8. 
bhargava 4. 1. 
bharya 5. 5. 
bhid s. bhinna; 6, 2, 5. 
+ ava 4. 3. 
bhinna 4, 1; 6. 5, 9. 
bhuj 4. 4. 
bhi + anu 5. 6. 
bhiiyas 1. 5. 
bhedana 6. 9. 
bhojya (?) 3. 10. 
bhram + vi 2. 5. 
bhratar 3. 9; 6. 7. 
bhratrvya 3. 2. 


mani 5. 6. 
1 math 2. 4, 8; 5. 2. 
+ nis s, nirmathya; 
manthya. 
madhya (?) 2. 1. 
madhyama 5, 3. 
man + abhi s. abhimata. 
manas 1, 1, 2; 3. 1; 5. 3; 6. 8. 
manusya 5. 6. 
mantra 6. 8. 
mantray + anu 1. 
+ abhi 1. 
6. 3, 5. 
mantravant 1. 3. 
manth 2. 4, 8; 3. 1; 
+ nis 3. 8. 
mamthasgri 3. 3. 
maya s.ag$ma°*; daru’; devata’; 
yava’; loha’, 
mar 2. 9; 6. 
1 mar) 3. 6, 
+ abhi + vi 1. 3. 
marya 8s. jara’. 
mars + abhi s. abhimrsta. 
mahant 6. 6. 
mahapathikrti 2. 3. 
mahavira 6, 9. 
mahendra 2, 1. 
3 ma 3, 1. 
+ upa(?) 6. 1. 
mamsa 3, 8, 10. 


nir- 


4; 6. 2. 


er 
0; 2. 4; 
2.9 A. 

3; 2.5; 4. 


; 0. 5; 


— 


me & @: 6, i, 


7. 
us 
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madhyamdina 8s. sa°; 3, 3; 6, 4, 6,9. | 


manusyaloka 3, 8, 


| 
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maya 6. 8. 

maruta 3, 3; 5. 5; 6. 3. 
marjara 3. 10. 
marjaliya 3. 5, 
marttika 6. 5. 

mas 3. 10. 

mahisa 3. 10. 
mahendra 2. 1. 

2 mi + pra 3. 7. 
mitravaruna 3, 2, 
mithas 2, 7; 5. 4; 6. 1. 
mithuna 3, 2. 

mukha s. pran®; 3. 9%. 
mrgakhara 6. 7. 
mrgara 6, 7. 

mrta s. Sirnamrta; 2. 8. 
mrtpatraviniyoga 3. 8, 
mrtyu 1. 1. 

medha 3, 2. 

medhya 3, 8. 


| maitra 1, 2; 4. 4. 


maitravaruna 3, 3. 
mogha 6. 8. 
mna + a 4, 1. 
+ sam+a4s, samamnata, 
mluec + abhi + ni 4, 4; 5. 1. 


yaj s. yajamana; 2. 9; 5, 5; 6. 4, 
yajamana 1, 3; 2. 4,9; 3.5; 6.1, 
yajamanakarman 3, 5, 
yajamanasana 3, 5. 

yajus s. samista®; 3. 4; 4. 1, 
yajnia 1. 5; 3. 1, 2, 3,7; 6. 1, 4, 10. 
yajiabhanda 6, 9. 
yajiasambandhin 6. 8. 


~I =] 


yajiiayudha 3, 7. 
yata s. vag’. 
yathakaryam 3. 6. 
yathaprakrti 6. 1. 
yathartha 2. 9. 
yathalingam 6. 5. 
yathivadinam 3. 9. 
yathisukham 3. 7. 
yathoktam 2. 4. 
yaddevatya 3. 3. 
yama 3, 2; 5. 5, 6. 
yamasii 5, 5, 
yava 5. 6; 6. 5. 


yavamaya 5, 1. 
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yavagii 2. 9; 5. 5. 
yavistha 6. 6. 
yasgas 2. 3. 
ya + upa 3, 9. 

+ pra 4, 3; 5. 3. 
yajiia 1, 1. 
yajiiika 6, 10. 
yajyanuvakyavyatyasa 4. 1, 
yana 1, 3. 
yavant 2, 8. 
yuga s. vaso° 
yugamdhara 6. 2, 
yugapat 3. 8. 
yuj 2. 9. 

+ pra s. prayukta, 
yupa 2. 6; 3. 2. 
yipaviridha 5. 6. 


raksas 3. 2. 
ratha 1, 3; 5. 2. 
rathamtara 6. 5. 
ram + vi 4. 4, 
ragana 3, 2. 
rajan 5. 6. 
rajabara (?) 6. 4. 


J. v. Negelein, 


(1913. 


langali 2. 2, 3. 

lihnga s. yatha°. 

1 i+ vi 1. 5; 2. 3. 

lup + ava 5, 6. 

loka s.deva°; pitr®; manusya’; 
1, 3. 

lopa s. artha*®; ahuti’. 

lomanakha 3. 7. 

lohamaya 3. 7. 


vaks + upa 5. 3, 

vaksyakama 3. 9, 

vac s. ukta; brahmanokta; ya- 
thoktam. 

vacana 6, 4. 

vajra 6. 6. 

vadava 6. 7. 

vatsa 8s. anya’. 


| vad+ a 1. 3. 


ratri s. daSaratram; sodaSsara- | 


tra. 
ratriparyaya 6. 9. 
ratri 6, 6. 
rathamtara 3. 3. 
1 ris + vi s. virista. 
rukmapratihita 6, 7. 
rudra 3. 1, 3. 
2 rudh + apa 4. 2. 
+ ava s. avaruddha, 
+ upa 5, 2. 
+vil. 1. 
ruh + sam + 4 s. asamaridha; 
4; 3. 8. 
+ vi 2. 6; 5. 6. 
+ 8am o: &. 
ripa s. tad*®; soma’; 5. 6. 
raudra 2. 4, 


labh s. alabhyamana. 
, +41. 3; 2. 5, 9; 5. 6; 6. 7. 
+ anu-+a4 3. 8; 4, 2. 
+ upa+a 6, 7. 
+ upa 6. 10. 


+ upa 2, 9. 
vanaspati 5. 6. 
vap 2. 6; 3. 7. 
+ abhi 3. 2. 
+41. 2; 2. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8. 
+ vi+a 3, 4. 
+ sam--+a 3, 7. 
+ upa 2. 6; 5. 2. 
+ nis. nyupta. 
+nis 2. 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9; 3. 4; 
4.1. 
vapa s. valmika®; 2, 5; 3. 2. 
vam + vi 2. 5. 


| var 6. 5. 


vara 6, 5. 
varaha 3, 10. 
varuna 8s, aindravaruna; mai- 
tra°; visnuvaruna®; 3. 1, 3. 
varesadha 6. 7. 
varna s. tad®, 
varj + sam 2. 7. 
varjam 8, sampraisa’®, 
varna s, tad®’. 
vart + 4s. avrtta; 1. 3. 
+ abhbi-+4 3. 3; 4. 2. 
+ vi+a4 8. vyavrtta; 6. 6. 
+ ud 1, 5. 
+ ni 8. nivrtta; 1. 3; 6. 2. 
+ pari 5, 5, 
+ pra s. pravrtta; 3.9; 6.2, 
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varttamanakala 3. 6. 

vars + abhi 4. 3; 6. 3. 

varh + pra 5. 6. 
valmikavapa 4. 3. 

vasa 3, 9. 

vasa 2. 5; 3. 3. 
vasatkaranidhana 6, 4, 

3 vas + pra 1. 1; 3. 6; 5. 4 

+ vi-+ pra 3. 7. 

5 vas(?) 5. 3. 

+ud 4, 2, 

+ upa 4. 1. 
vasativari 3. 2; 6. 2. 
vasu 3, 3. 
vah + abhi 1, 3. 

+a4.1. 

+ pra 3. 1. 
vagyata 4. 4. 
vac 1. 2; 3. 1; 5. 6; 6. 8. 
vajasaneyibrahmana 6, 8. 
vata 2. 5; 3. 3; 5. 6. 
vayavya 3. 4; 5. 5; 6. 7. 
vayu 8. aindra -ayava; 2. 

3, 4, 

varanisabita 3. 7. 
varuna 1, 2, 5; 5. 1. 
varunya 4, 3. 
vas 2. 4, 
vasoyuga 6. 2. 
viksama 4. 1. 
vichinna 6. 5, 
vichedana 1, 3. 
vij + ud 4. 2. 
1 vid 2. 3. 
3 vid 5, 3, 5; 6. 4. 
vidhana 3. 1; 6. 8. 
vidhi s. a®; purusa’. 
vidhyaparadha 1. 1. 
vidhyardhasamapta 5. 3. 
viniyoga s. patra®; mrtpatra’. 
viparyasa s. karma’. 
vibhiti 6. 6. 
vimrgvan 1, 3. 
virista 1. 5; 3. 8. 
virtdha s. yipa®’; 5, 6. 
vivici 2. 7; 5, 4. 
vis + sam + 4 3. 9. 

+ upa l, 3; 2. 4. 
visvajit 6, 7. 
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vigvabhrt 4. 3. 

visama (?) 8. Syena®, 

viskanna 4. 3. 

visnu 8s, aindravaisnava; 2. 
5. 3. 

vigsnuvarunadevatya 1. 5; 6, 9. 

visarjana 3, 2. 


2; 


| visrsta 3. 1, 2; 6. 8. 
| viharana 6. 8. 
| vihita s. vidhi’; 3. 5, 8. 





viti 2. 7; 5. 4. 

vriti 2. 4, 

vrtratur 3. 2. 

vrtrahan 2. 3; 3. 2. 
vrthagni 3, 8. 

vrsan 5, 6. 

vrsni 5. 6. 

veda s. atharva’. 
vedasa s. sarvavedasadaksina 
vedi s. uttara’; 3. 1, 2. 
vela 8. vrata’. 

vestin 3. 9. 


| vaitanasiitra 6. 10. 


vaivict 5. 5. 


| vaigvadeva 3. 3. 


vaisvariipa 2. 6. 

vaigvanara 2. 3; 3. 3; 4. 4; 5. 3. 

vaigsnava s.aindra®; 1. 5; 3. 2 

4, 1. 

vaisnavant 6. 6. 

vaisnavi 6. 1, 4, 6. 

vyatyasa s. dhutilopa*®; yajy4a- 
nuvakya’. 

vyakhyata 3. 6. 

vyaghra 5. 6. 

vyatta 2. 9. 

vyapatti s. cittavyapattyuh. 


» 3; 


| vyavrtta 6. 5. 


vyahrti 2. 4; 6. 8. 
vraj + ati 2. 3. 
vrata 8s, niyat 
vratapati 2. 4; 
vratabhrt 2. 8; 
vratavela 5. 4. 
vratopayana 5, 3. 
vratapati 5. 5. 
vrihi 5. 6, 


a°; brahma’, 
5. 4. 
5. 4. 


Sams 6. 6, 7. 
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gSams + anu 6, 5, 
gakuna 3. 10, 
Sakuni 2. 5; 5. 2. 
Sakrtpinda 2. 9. 
Sank 2. 4, 
gam 6. 10. 

+ upa 1, 5; 2. 5. 
gamya 5. 3. 
1 Sar 8. Sirna, 

+ sam 2, 9. 
Sarasaray 4. 3. 
Sarava s. catuh*, 
Sarira 3. 8, 
Sariradargana 3. 6, 8. 
Sasvat 1. 1. 
Sastra 6. 5. 
Samitra 2, 9. 
salamukhiya 6. 1. 
Sava 2. 7; 5, 4. 
Sipivista 2. 2; 3. 1; 5. 3. 
Sipivistavant 6. 4, 6. 
Siras 6. 1, 
Sis + ati 1. 3, 

+ ut s, ucchista. 
Sirna 6, 3, 5, 9. 
Sirnamrta 2. 9. 
Sukraéri 3. 3. 
Suci 2. 7; 5. 4, 5. 
Sidradugdha 2, 8. 
Sesa 8s. karma’; 3. 5; 4, 2. 
$§magru s. kega°, 
Syena 2. 5; 5. 2, 6. 
Syenavisama 6. 6, 
Srapana 1. 1. 
sra 1. 3, 5; 2. 5; 5. 5. 

+ dus s. duhSrita. 


Sri + adhi s. adhigrita; 2.9; 4. 


oe & 4. 
Sri 3. 3. 
Sruta 5. 3. 
Sruti 3. 6, 8, 10. 
Srutipatha 3. 6. 
Sreyams 1. 1. 


Sroni s. uttaravedi’; 3. 2; 6. 7. 


Srotra 1, 2. 

loka 6. 10. 

Svan 1. 3; 2. 5; 5. 2. 
évas 4. 1; 5. 1. 
svahsuti (?) 6. 8. 


J. v. Negelein, 


1913. 


Sveta 6. 7. 


saddhaviska 6. 7. 
saddhotar 3. 10, 

sas 6. 1, 2. 
sodasiratri 3, 3. 


samvatsara 3. 7; 6. 7. 
samvatsarabhipraya 4. 3. 
samsava 6. 6. 
samskanna 4, 3. 
samsthita 3. 6. 
samsthitahoma 1, 2; 
7, 8. 
samsravabhaga 1, 
sakrt 2. 1; 6. 6. 
saktuSri 3. 3. 


2. 1, 2, 3, 4, 


2; 2. 1—4, 6—8. 


| sakhi 3. 3. 


samkrahisyam (?) 4. 2. 
sattra 8s. samiasa’®; 3. 6, 


' sattrin 3, 9, 10. 
sad 3. 8. 


+ ava 3, 2. 
+4 3.1, 10; 4. 2. 
-+sam-+4 8s, samasanna, 
+ ud s. utsanna, 
+ upa 3. 7. 
sadarbha 2. 5. 
sadas s. antah‘; 3, 1; 6. 3. 
samtata 5. 4. 
samtati 1. 3; 3. 2, 


| samdiksita 6. 6. 


samdega 6, 6, 

samdhi 3. 3; 6. 7, 8. 
samdhiyamana 3. 1. 
samnaddhedhmibarhis 3. 10. 
samnipatita 5. 5. 
saptakapala 2. 8. 
sabhasmaka 1. 5. 

samasta 3. 5. 

samadhana 1. 1. 
samadhyamdina 6. 4. 
samana 5, 5. 
samanajanapada 6, 6. 
samapta 6, 7, 10. 
samamnata 3. 8. 

samaya s. punah®, 
samaropitasamaropita 2. 8, 
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samasa 3. 9; 6. 10. sic + ni 1. 3. 
samasanna 2. 9. + sam 6. 2, 5, 
samasasattra (?) 2. 9. sidh + pra s. prasiddha, 
samidh 2. 5, 9; 4, 3, 4; 6. 2. su + abhi 6, 4. 
samistayajus 3. 5. sukha s. yatha’. 
samisti 3. 3. suparna 3. 1. 
samudra 3. 3, supiita 3. 3. 
sampraisa 1, 1; 2. 9. sura 3. 1. 
sampraisavarjam 1, 1. susamtapa 2. 9. 
sambandhin s. yajiia’. sikta s. kama’; 2. 5; 6. 6. 
sambhiara 6, 6. sitra s. vaitina’. 
sambheda 1. 1. sitraprayascitti 6. 10. 
samraj 3. 1. strya 3. 4; 4. 4; 5. 1, 6. 
sarj + ut 3. 10; 6. 3. soma 8s. akrita*®; sa°; 3. 3,4; 6, 3, 

+ vi s. visrsta. 4, 6, 7. 

+ sam 2, 7; 5, 4; 6. 1, 6. | somakalaga 6. 9. 
sarp 6, 5, | somakarin 3, 10, 
sarpa 5. 6. somakrayana 3. 1. 
sarparajii 6. 7. | somagraha 2. 5, 
sarpis 4, 1. | somatani 3. 8. 
sarva 5. 1. somabhaga 6. 6. 
sarvakratu 3. 5, 8, somariipa 3. 1; 6. 8. 


saumika 6. 1. 
saumya 4, 1. 


sarvaksama 4, 1. 
sarvatra 5, 3; 6. 5, 9. 


sarvaprayascitta 4, 1, 2; 6. 1. saurya 3. 3, 4; 4. 4; 6. 7. 
sarvaripa 2. 6. | sauvistakrta 3. 9. 
sarvavedasadaksina 6. 5. | skand s,skanna; 1. 3; 2. 6; 3. 4; 
sarvasas 2, 9, 4.3,23,3: 4 2. 
sarvahna 4, 4. + adhi 4, 1. 
savana s. trtiya*; pratah®; 2. 9; + ava s. avaskanna. 

3. 3, 9; 6. 9. + vis. viskanna; l, 5. 
savaniya 6, 6. + sam s. samskanna, 
savaniyasyuh (?) 6. 7. skanna 1. 3; 3. 4; 4. 1; 5. 5. 


skannahuta 4, 3. 
stabh (?) 6. 1. 

+ upa 6. 1. 
stamba s. darbha’, 
star 2, 5; 3. 2, 8. 
stu 6. 1, 3, 4, 5. 


savitar 3, 1. 

savyam 2, 9, 

sasoma 6, 3. 

sahita s. varuna’. 
sahiranya 2. 5. 

sa + anu + ava 5. 1. 


sadhu 1, 3. stena (?) 3. 5, 8. 
samnayya 2. 1; 4. 1. | stotra s. kirttana’; 6. 3, 7. 
siman 8. a°; bharunda®; 3. 1, 4; | stoma 5. 6. 

4.1; 6. 4. | sthavistha 5. 3. 


sayamdoha 2. 1; 4. 1. stha + ava 6. 7. 


sayamdohasthana 4. 1, +ud s. uttha; utthita; 2 
sayam 1, 2; 2. 2, 3; 4. 3; 5. 1. | 4, 9. 

sayamahuti 4. 4. + upa + ud 4, 1. 

sarasvata 3. 2; 6. 8. + upa 1, 1; 3. 5; 5. 3. 

sic + abhi 6. 4. + prati 1. 5; 2. 1. 
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stha + sam 1, 2; 2.1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8; | 


5. 1; 6. 4. 


sthana s. pratardoha’; sayam- 


doha’, 
sthali s. caru’; 4. 3; 6. 3. 
sthalipaka 6. 9. 
sthita + sam s. samsthita. 
spars + sam 2. 8; 5. 1. 
sprti 2. 9. 
smar 4, 1. 
smrtagnihotrin 4. 4. 
sru + ati 2. 5, 
sruc l, 3. 
sruva 3, 9; 4. 4; 5. 5. 
svayamuttha 3. 6. 
svar 3. 3. 
svarga 1. 1, 3. 
svistakrt 3. 9. 


han 2. 9. 
+ apa s. apahatapapman; 
1. 5. 
+4 6. 7. 
-+- pari-+ nis 2. 5. 
har cf. dhar; 1.2; 2. 9; 3.2; 5.1. 
+apa 2.1; 4. 1; 6. 1, 4. 
+ abhi 3. 1, 2. 
+ abhi + ava 4. 1. 
+ upa + ava 3, 2, 
+4 2. 5; 3. 5, 7; 6. 4. 
+anu+ 41. 1, 3. 
+vi+ 4 5. 3. 


J. v. Negelein, Wortindex. 
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har + ud 1. 1, 2; 2. 5; 5.1; 6.7. 
+ abhi + ud s. anabhyu- 
ddhrta; 1. 1, 2; 2. 7; 5. 4. 
+ sam + ud 5. 1. 
+ abhi + upa 2. 9. 
+ pari 1. 5. 
+ anu + pra 2, 6; 4. 1. 
+ vi 2. 8; 3. 7; 5. 2 
havirdhana 3. 1; 6. 1 
havirbhita 4, 1. 
havisy (?) 5. 3. 


| havis s. daSahaviska; saddha- 


viska; 2.1, 2, 3, 6,9; 3. 2, 8, 
10; 4. 1. 


| havyavahana 2. 9, 


hasta 3. 2; 4. 2. 

2 ha 1, 5. 

hi + pra 4. 3. 

hita 3. 6. 

hiranya s. sa°; 1. 2; 2. 5; 5. 1, 2. 

hiranyagarbha 2. 5. 

hu s. arddhahuta; ahuta; ahu- 
tva; huta; 1. 3; 2. 8; 3. 3, 10. 


| huta 1. 3; 2. 6 


hutahuta 6. 6. 


hotar 1. 2; 2. 6, 9; 3. 4, 10; 4. 1; 


6. 7. 


| hotra 3. 3. 


homa s. ajya°; 3. 5. 


| homakala s. nitya’*. 
| hautra 3. 4. 


1 hva +4 1. 3. 
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Berichtigungen. 


Z.8 lies statt dharayed: dharayed |. 
Z.1 , 4 cyavate7?: cyavate. 
Anm. Z, 3 streiche: 79 A cyavamte. 
Z.2 lies statt “jyahavise-’stya: “jyahavise "stya. 
Anm. Z. 19 lies statt vidyamana: ‘vidyamana. 
3 Z.15 lies: pitrmedha 36? | 
4 Z. 13—14 lies statt brahmavrate: brabma vrate |. 
» letzte Zeile lies samrad asandyam. 
S. 95 Z.2—1 von unten lies nibhiyaptr adhavaniye. 
8.97 Z. 18 lies statt ce’ | ty: ce’ty | 
8.99 Z. 12 lies: va ’samamnatanim, 


. S. 101 Z. 12 lies statt vato atmanam: vatam te atma 


S. 104 Anm. 68 lies statt bhutam: bhitam. 
S. 105 Z.9 lies statt usaso: usaso. 
S. 106 Z.4 lies statt om: om. 
Anm. Z. 24 lies statt viparyaseno dvisane: viparyase nudvasane. 
» » 4.33 trarthiya: trarthiya. 
8.107 , Z.3 viparyasena "vahane: viparyase navahane. 
S. 108 Z.32 » °-samkhya-°: *-samkhya-°. 
” Z.44 , 4 sunavama-soma: sunavama soma. 
S. 109 Z.21 fiige hinter apy agai ein: gemeint ist yato jatah 
tato ‘py avam. 
Z.6 lies statt aimiksa-°: amiksa-*. 
Z.28 , » jataveda: jatavedah. 
lies statt suprajaés tvam: suprajastvam. 
. Z.5 lies statt saham: aham. 
lies statt “gahi: "gahi. 
. Z. 18 lies statt "gnidhrah: “gnidhrah. 
2 Z.2 von unten lies statt yrayate: trayate. 
S. 113 Z.9 lies statt sabdayet: éabdayet. 
. .12 , , “dvasitam: ‘dvasitam. 
S. 114 Z.5 lies statt prajapater: prajapater. 
» Anm., y lies statt oben: unten. 
ai .- »  akagad: akéad, 
8.118 _, »  praniteév: *pranitesv. 
viévadargatag: visvadargatah. 
vratabhre: vratabhrt, 


” 


n 
» »  atha pra-: atha ’pra-. 
tatt °-aha: *-aha. 
. 21 lies statt “dainim: ‘dinim. 
*havaniyav: “havaniyav. 
» die: das. 
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S. 121 Anm. Z. 10 lies statt baddh[v]eti: baddheti[gemeint: badhyate]. 
_ » 2.18 , 4» ‘ddharanadini: ‘ddharanadini. 
. 122 Z.5 lies statt samrad: samrad. 
. 123 Anm. Z. 15 lies statt abhimamtranadini: abhimamtranadini. 
» 417 , 4 samrad: samrad. 
- .21 ,  y  sayam agnihotre: sayam-agnihotre. 
.22 , y»  Vvisesa-"bhidhanat: ’visesa-bhidhanat. 
. 25 fiige hinter itarascisminn ein: ,lies wahrscheinlich: 
ahutam iti *tarasminn“, 
unterste Zeile lies statt kuryat (!): kuryat (!). 
Z.3 von unten lies statt dvipadaprasidhy-*: dvipada- 
prasidhy-°. 


” 


Z.2 lies statt °siiicet: sificet. 
Z.32 , 5 °%siddy-°: *-siddhy-°. 
lies statt vasam33!: yasam 831, 
. »  anuprayaya: anupreyaya. 
. 836 Dem hier gegebenen Rekonstruktionsversuch des 
Textes gegeniiber ist es mir wahrscheinlich, dal 
wir statt upavaksayet und avakhyayas etwa ava- 
ksayet und avaksayane zu lesen haben, und dah gamyah 
para parasic hinter den Mantra gehért, so dab 
die folgenden Worte zu iibersetzen waren: ,,wenn 
aber das Feuer, iiber einen Keulenwurf hinaus an- 
geschwollen, erlischt, so mége er ihm nachgehen 
und sodann sich dort niedersetzen .. .“*; zu ver- 
weisen ist u. a. auf Kath. 35. 17; T. B. 3.7.1. 3—4; eine 
eigentliche Rekonstruktion des Textes ist angesichts 
dessen ungewOohnlicher Verderbtheit ausgeschlossen. 
. 128 Z.6 lies statt dadhani: dadh(a)ni. 
» 47 4 9 Sipivistaya | Srite prag ukte: Sipivistaya érte 
prag ukte |. 
5. 129 Z. 4 lies statt anagnir: anagni-. 

Anm. Z. 12—13 streiche die Worte ,,unter“ bis ,,verstehen*, und 
setze an deren Stelle: ,,unter agnigrhah waren dann 
die Hiiuser zu verstehen, die sich auf dem Opfer- 
platze befinden, aber nicht Feuerhiuser sind.“ 

. »  &Z. 17 lies hintersamavaye: s. Dhatup. 4. 114 (Boehtlingk). 

» Z. 28 lies statt buddhi-pirvakaretah-pate: buddhipir- 

vaka- retahpate. 
.130 , Z.1 , 4 dagnaye: agnaye. 
. 131 Z.15—16 =, (nabhihita): *nabhihita. 

» Anm.Z.2 , prajayatam : jayatam (wie Ap.S.9.17.1.). 
-e »- 2M, »  »vielleicht Imperative plus_,anas“»: 
vielleicht vulgare Imperative plus ,,anas“; 
moglich ist es auch, da ,,:pamanau“ 
des Textes durch Fortfall einer Silbe 
aus ‘pa[stam]bhanau corrumpiert und 
da6 das Dvandva ,stambhano- ’pami- 
nau“ eine grammatische Glosse ist. 
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6. 1. S.134 Anm. Z.6 lies statt pranitvena: prani[ta]tvena. 
‘ ss ~ me «@ » (i: *nimitta-prayaécittam)*: (1.: pra- 
yascittam). 

» 2.22 , ,  smartavaj: smartavad. 

- »- mee « »  urddhvam: irddhvam-. 

. 136 Z. 20 lies statt sthali: sthali. 
. 137 Z.14 , +, upakrameranyam: upakrame ’ranyam. 
» Anm. Z. 12 streiche: ,zu“. 
. . 4.14 lies statt krameranyam: krame ‘ranyam. 
.1388 , 24.23 , 4 prayoga: prayogah. 
. 139 Z. 12 lies statt naraégamsa(d): naragamsad. 
Z.14 , iti samsiiicet. 
Z.2 von unten lies statt vaignavatisu: vaisnavisu. 
unterste Textzeile lies statt stiiyuh: stuyuh. 
Anm. Z.9 lies statt unnita?: unnitad? 
» letzte Zeile: gemeint ist pratahsavanic cet somo 'tiri- 
cyeta....; so richtig auch Paiic. Br. 9. 7. 
T. B. 1. 4, 5. 1. 
. 140 Z.6 lies statt stakapalam: ’stakapalam. 

» Z9 4 4 Samse[t]: Samsefd]. 

» Anm. 1057 fiige hinzu: lies mahati ratryah; vg). Paiic. Br. 9.4. 1. 
T. 8. 7.6.5.1. T. B. 1.4.6. 4. und Pet. Wh. u. pra- 
taranuvaka, 

. 141 Z. 13 lies: (samvatsare 1997 ’sthiputam 1997 nidadhyuh 1098), 

» 4. 14 lies statt yajayet | samapte samvatsare: yajayet (samapte 
samvatsare). | 

» Anm. Z. 17 lies statt "diyad: “diyad. 

. » Z22 , y []8vavadva: [']Svavad va. 

. 142 Z.1 lies statt savaniyasyuh: savaniyasya syuh. 

_ =o. <« » »dasa-havisam“: ,dasa-haviskam“, und bemerke 
unter dem Texte, dah diese Form eine Cor- 
rectur der Msse ist. 

» Anm. Z.3 lies statt erwahnten: erwihnen. 

» 4.18 lies etwa: aparahnikam cet pravargyam abhyastamiyat. 

» Anm. Z.9 lies am Ende der Reihe: |. taru-payasim? 

. 143 Z. 10—11 lies: pratahsavanam ced (madhyamdinam savanam) 
abhyastamiyad. 
- » 4.13 lies: cet (trtiya-) savanam. 
» »  Z. 22 lies statt rtvijam: rtvijas. 
S. 144 Anm. Z. 3 von unten ].: | gake ||1785!| raudrandmasamvatsare mise 
magha-°, 





Additions to Field from the Lyons Codex of the Old Latin. 
— By Max L. Mareonis, Professor in the Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The following are Hexaplaric elements in the Old Latin 
of the first nine chapters of the book of Joshua (Codex Lug- 
dunensis, edited by Ulysse Robert, 1900) hitherto unknown 
and therefore constituting additions to Field’s monumental 
work: 

5, 46 is presented by the codex in a composite text the 
constituent elements of which come from three recensions. 
Heavy-faced type indicates the recension with which the Latin 
ordinarily goes (r or ruf; see AJSL. XXVIII [1911], 4); 
Origen’s plus (which was inserted in the Hexapla sub asterisco) 


is printed in Italics; Roman type indicates the text of B. 
Between Origen’s plus and the B text there is an element 
which, as will be shown below, is derived from Symmachus; 


it is printed in Italics with the siglum co’ in front. In the 
parallel column the Greek is printed as found in the sources 
pointed out except in the case of Symmachus where the Latin 
is simply translated back into Greek. 


hoc autem modo pur- 
gavit Iesus filios Istra- 
hel et hoc verbo quo 
circumcisa est omnis 
plebs quae exierat ex 
Aegypto mascult om- 
nes viri _ bellatores 
mortut sunt in deser- 
to im via exeuntibus 
ipsis ex Aegypto quia 
incircumcisa erat om- 
nis plebs quae exierat 
et omnis plelbs quae 


TOUTOV TOV TpoToV TEpLEKa- 
Gapev Inoovs tovs wovs 
IopanA\|\ kar ovroso Aoyos ov 
mepetenev Incovs: ras o 
Aaos 0 exropevopevos €& 
Avyurtov To apoencov Tav- 
moAeuov ot 
epnpw 
e&eAOovrwv 


TES avodpes 
améavov «ev Ty 
ev T odo 
avtwv €& Avyurrov. ott 
TEPLTETPNMEVOL NOAY Tas 


eehOwv 


kat mas o Aaos ot yev- 


0 Aaos 0 


10 





15 via =cum 


fuerat in deserto in 
exierunt 
ipsi ex Aegypto non 
circumcisi erant 
o qua XL annis 
habitaverant Sil 
Istrahel in  deserto 
donec consummaretur 
omns plebs virorum 
bellatorum qui exie- 
runt ex Aegypto qui 
non audierant vocem 
Domini quemadmo- 
dum autem circumci- 
dit Iesus qui aliquando 
fuerant in itinere et 
quia quando incir- 
cumcisi erant qui pro- 
fecti erant ex Aegypto 
omnes istos qui pro- 
fecti erant circumcidit 
Iesus XL enim annis 
conversatus est Istrahel 
in deserto ideoque in- 
circumcisi erant illo- 
rum plurimi viri bel- 
latores qui exierant 
de Aegypto qui non 
obaudierant praecep- 
tis Domini quibus 
et definierat etc. 
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vinevres ev TH Epnpw ev 
™m 0d e&eOovrwv 


avtwy Avyurrov ov 


mepeTunOnoay 


o oTt p «TH 
evdueTpryay ou wot 
IopayX ev TH Epypw 
ews avnwOn 

avdpes 
TwoAgmorat = ot e€eh- 
Oovres Acyurrov ot 
pn axoveavres THS Pwvys 
Kupiov || ov de tpomrov 


was =O Aaos 


mrepexabapev 
Inoovs tous wovs Iopand- 
Oot TOTE EyEvovTO ev Tr Ow 
KaL O70L TOTE arrept~ 
TyyTo. «yoav Tw ¢é- 
ednAvOotwv «& Acyurtou, 

WavTas TOVTOVS 

TE PLETE MEV 
Inoovs ji yap etn Kat dvo 
Iopand 
ev Ty epnpwty podPapetid« 
SvoarrepitpyTornoav o7Ac- 


averTparTat 


CTO AVTWY TWVY paAXYLw 
Tw eeAnAvOoTwv 


« 7% 
arreOnoavres Tw 


Atyurtov 


evroAwy tov Geov ots 


Kat Suwpure KTA, 


1 hoc autem modo] rovtov tov tporov (0 has the dative, comp. 
4, 3 tporw w iz for ov tporov; 2,2 ty vucre iz for tyv vuera; 8, 9 
TH VUKTL EKELY)) iz for THV VUKTA exewnv) a rephrasing of ov de Tpo- 
rov B. & presupposes rovrov de tov tporov | purgavit] Correctly 
for mepuexaGapev, but 1. 28 G% has circumcidit—€! Comp. zepi- 
xabapdev—=519 De 30, 6 (a’ repireuvew) and repuxabapivey thy axabap- 
coa=mry Sy Le 19, 23 (but axpoBueriiev thy axpoBveriav M™ 
v™ sine nom.=A Field). Nevertheless @ employs in the sequel, 
the grosser zepiteuvew | 2 filios Istrahel|] rovs wovs mA, so B 








| 
i 
i 
‘ 
4 
‘ 
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omitted in &% 1. 28. Not in B™ | 3 hoc verbo] Read hoc 
verbum. Observe the literalness: xae for d¢ and Aoyos (comp. 
De 15, 2 ovros o Aoyos k for ovtws to mpooraypa — sit Q is 
error for sic—; mpooroypa also 19,4 but Ngkn have zpaypa 
comp. zpayparaa IIT K 19, 15) for zporos (comp. Nu 18, 7 
mann 137 555 xara ravra tporov tov Ovovacrnpiov; De 1, 14 
G mm o1a%> ond yous €xpyrTato avTots Tov tporov Tovtov free) 
| 4 circumcisa est omnis plebs| A bad adaptation of zept- 
ereuev is’ tas o Aaos| 8 mortui sunt] & read arefavov without 
ot in front which rests on error | 11 incircumcisa] Read cir- 
cumcisa | 14 fuerat] & read yenferes with one v | 19 habita- 
verant| evduerpeyav on the basis of edeetppyer M™ sine nom (the 
singular is inexact; in marginal citations the scribe is inter- 
ested in the main point of difference, here the choice of the 
verb, but he is careless in details which he assimilates to the 
reading of the text, here the sing. @ namely read 5sw’ 457. 
But & (that is his source) follows ™: Sx ww .33 125m). The verb 
comports with the diction of o’, comp. darpiBew o’ Jd 19,8 (Barhebr. 
w#:) and IT K 5,9 | 21—24 donec consummaretur omnis plebs vi- 
rorum bellatorum qui exierunt ex Aegypto]=o' oN» aadjll, Lo» 
wipe we anos, eae bXszo far tes S™ correctly done back into 
Greek by Field (avaAwy is merely a slip for avyAw6y). In the 
parallel rendering of a likewise recorded in S™ eae is not 
&ehirev but ereAcwwOy, exAeerev is found in a’ for 738 Mi 7, 2; 
so) Ez 31,15 and the part. for 3198 Je 15, 18; on the other 
hand reAcoveGa—OA Nu 14, 33; De 2, 14; I K 16, 11; IIT 
K 14, 10; Ps 9,7 (consummata sunt gata); Je 14, 15 and 
teAccow=BN Da 9, 29; similarly esas Je 44, 12 will go back 
to teAcwOnoovra, — avadioxerOa for BF is found in o’ elsewhere: 
Ps 72 (73), 19, also Ez 24, 10. 11, and in agreement with G 
Nu 14, 33. 35; 32,13. With avdpes roAcuurrae comp. o’ Is 42, 13 
avnp Tokeuoryns MND WX. The telltale word is plebs == daos; 
while S™ has bes both for a’ and o’, Field is right in writing 
<Ovos in a's rendition; «vos is rendered gens throughout Joshua 

27 circumcidit] see above on 1. 1 | 28 rovs wovs MA] see 
above on |. 2 | 29 fuerant] Inadequate rendering of eyevovro, 
Of the passages cited in the Concordance under y:yvouu for 
the passives of 75%, we may eliminate the forms of the aor. 
pass. where the single v may be orthographic, in some cases 
the inferior spelling is singular or restricted to a few codd. 
(comp. e. g. Ge 11, 28 A+); but there remain the passages with 
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the aor. med. (comp. in the Pentateuch Ge 21, 9; 35, 26; 36, 5; 
41, 50; 46, 20. 27; Le 25, 45; comp. also Ge 17,17 yevnoera: A 
and cursives) | 30 guia] Read gui=ooo | 31 qui profecti erant) 
% obliterates the partitive construction; comp. E | 33 gui pro- 
fecti erant| Inner-Latin addition | 35 xa dv] Om Q@=—€E 
37 ty padBapards:} Om B=—E | ideogue] Prob. = xa Sa rovro 
ruf | 38 dlorum plurimi|=avrev o wraoro rs | 41 de Aegypto| 
= ayurrov rh€. 

The net result is the rendering of o’ covering the greater 
portion of v. 6. 

6, 11 According to the margin of the Syrohexaplaris Sym- 
machus rendered the verbs in a future (imperative) sense, thus 
drawing v. 11 to the instructions in the preceding verses. 
Reminiscences of this conception are found in n 85™ ared6Zrw, 
kowunOyrw and Q circumeat... et feratur, but mansit, then 
erroneously carried into v. 12: praecedant. 

6, 20 tubis corneis looks ‘like a doublet = ras cadmiyw ras 
keparwas. Comp. Judges 3, 27 tuba cornea=cadmyy xepatwy 
59; 6, 34 tuba cornea=xeparwy; 7,8 tubas corneas comp. xepatwas 
gadmeyyas 55, cadmeuyyas 54. 59. 75; 16 tubas=cadmeyyas 54. 59. 75; 
Kepatwas cadmuyyas 55; 18 tuba=ty cadmyy 54. 59. 75; 18 tubis 
= tas cadmy& 54. 59. 75; 19 tubis = ry vadmeyy 54. 59. 75. 
118; 20 tubas=at cadmiyyes 54. 59. 75; 22 tubis comp. a cad- 
meyyes 54. 59. 75.—xeparwy is found in this chapter frequently 
in Hexaplaric additions for 181%. The three use it in v. 9 
and elsewhere. 

9,1f. The Hebrew order according to which the building 
of the altar and the reading of the Law follow after 8, 29 
instead of after 9, 2 as in the Septuagint was naturally adopted 
by Origen (AFOufbS). The Latin follows its text (r) of the 
parallel recension which in this respect goes with the B texts. 
Nevertheless at the end of verse 35 (end of chapter 8 in the 
Hebrew) the Latin inserts a fresh translation of 9,1f. The 
parallel renderings may be presented here in juxtaposition: 





ut autem audierunt reges 
amorrei qui erant ultra ior- 
danen in montanis et in campis 
qui erant in fine maris magni 
et qui erant ab antelibum et 
chettei et amorrei et channanei 


et factum est ut audierunt 
omnes reges qui erant trans 
iordanen in monte et in secelat 
et in omnibus litoribus maris 
magni contra faciem libani 
chettaeus et ferezaeus et eucha- 
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et ferezei et euchaei et ger- 
gessaei et iebussaei et conve- 
nerunt in unum expugnare 
iesum et istrahel simul omnes 


Max L. Margolis, Additions to Field &c. 
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eus et congregaverunt se in 
unum ut belligerarent cum iesu 
et cum istrahel ore uno 


The text of the second version is defective in the Latin, 


several names having dropped out. 
Contrast the two versions in 


translation is unmistakable. 
Greek: 

ws Se nkovoay ot Bacrlas Twv 
Apoppawy of @v Tw TEpay Tov 
lopdavov ev Ty opewyn Kar @ TH 
medwy ot ev TH Tapadwa Tys Garac- 
ons TyS peyadns Kat OL TPOs Tw 
AvriAcBavw xa oc Xetraoe Kae ov 
Apoppavot kat ot Xavavavoe Kar ov 
Pepelacroe kat ot Evacae cae ot l'ep- 
yeraror kar ot leBovoraror Kar ovvnA- 
Gov ext To av7o exroAeunoa Inoovv 


kat tov IopanA apa raves 


But the literalness of the 


Kal €YEVETO WS HKOVTAY TavTES OL 
Bacireas ot wepav tov lopdavov ev 
Tw ope Kar ev TH TE<H>yAGO Kat ev 
Tracy Ty Tapadia THs Gadacons THs 
peyadns kata tpoowrov tov AcBavov 
o Xerraios Kat o <Apoppanos Kat o 
Xavavaros car o> Pepeharos Kae o 
Evawos <xat o IeBovratos> xox ovvy- 
OpocOyoav ext To avTo wote To- 
Aepnoa peta Inoov kar peta lopand 
€v OTOpaTt Evi 








In all likelihood, the source is Theodotion: comp. trans- 
literation of m9pv (elsewhere II Chron. 26, 10; Obad. 19; 
Jerem. 39 (32), 44; 40 (33), 13; I Maccab. 12, 38), the con- 
struction woAeyew pera for DY OMds (comp. 22. al. Jerem. 41 
(48), 12), « cropar: ev IMS AD (comp. IIT King. 22, 13 where 
ext B error for «x; IL Chron. 18, 12). Professor Torrey will 
prob. be right in deriving the version of Chronicles from Theo- 
dotion, that is a parte potiori. 

9, 7 SSW W'S avnp Icpand LQ only, contrast IopayA ro€, o 
vot IopanA B rell ES. Comp. De 27, 14 rave Ind G, o wavt 
avdpe Ind a’o” (xpos) ravra avipa Ink, but & mpos ravras vos Ind 
(just as Judges 12, 1 o woe Edpayw A for avyp Edpap B); comp. 
also Joshua 10, 24 where avdpa was inserted by Origen sub 
asterisco. The literal rendering is found in G in Judges and 


Kingdoms; contrast avdpes Iovda in Jerem. (e. g. 4, 4), but 44 
(51), 26. 27 avdpos (avyp) sub x; Isaiah 5, 3. 7 writes avOpwros 
rov Iovda. In Chron. avyp (InA) BA II 20, 27; elsewhere om 
omnes IJ 34, 30 or om B II 5, 3; om S I 10, 7; 16, 3; or 
avdpes in the pl. II 13, 15. 15. 











The Chronology of Certain Indo-Iranian Sound-Changes. 
— By Rotanp G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sanskrit 6 normally represents an earlier diphthong. The 
main elements of the peculiar development of final -as in 
Sanskrit and in Avestan to -6! were solved by Bloomfield 
(American Journal of Philology, iii. 25—45) who demonstrated 
that the 6 is here the descendent of an LE. 6 whose quality 
had not yet changed to d, and that this -6 for -vs was extend- 
ed at the expense of the less common -é for -és. 

In some details, however, Bloomfield’s article must be correct- 
ed. He argues that the immediate precursor of asvd dravati 
was *asvoz dravati, and that the -d is the product of com- 
pensatory lengthening due to the loss of -z (from -s) before 
a voiced dental stop, just as -iz- and -uz- before voiced dent- 
als result in @ and &@ (Am. Journ. of Phil. iii. 27). But we 
have here to deal with two sets of phonetic changes of very 
different date: that of final -ds to -d appears in Avestan 
(where -0 is extended to use in all positions, regardless of the 
following sound, except before certain enclitics), but compen- 
satory lengthening of a short vowel before z or Z + d or dh 
is unknown in Avestan;? thus Skt. midha-, Av. mizda-; Skt. 
didhi-, Av. duzdd(y)-. It is manifest, therefore, that the 
change which produced final -6 for -ds is not the same as 
that which produced the long vowel of midha-. Rather, the 
history of final -0 is the following: Final -s before a pause 
became a sound similar to the Skt. visarga. This h-sound 


1 Wackernagel, Altind. Gr. i. 338 (with bibliography); Brugmann, 
Grundr. i.2 886, and KVG., i. 264; Thumb, Handbuch d. Sanskrit, § 184ff. ; 
Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch, 83. 

2 Av. hid-a'ti (hi5-) is not equivalent to Skt. sidati, cf. Brugmann, 
Grundr.*, i. 172; 504; Walde, Lat. Etym. W.?, s. v. sedeo. 
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was then transferred to positions within the sentence, where 
before voiced stops a voiced h resulted which was lost with 
compensatory lengthening. Thus *-0s became *-oh and then -0d 
before voiced stops. The further extension of this final -0 to 
other positions in the sentence and its substitution for *-é? 
from *-és has been treated in masterly fashion by Bloomfield 
(Amer. Journ. Philol., iii. 32-39), and needs no comment here. 

It is important, however, that ITE. -ds became Skt. -ds and 
appears before voiced initials as -@, not as -0, while IE. -ds, 
though appearing in Skt. as -ds, has the form -0 before sonants. 
Similarly, in Avestan, IE. final -ds, -és, -ds appear as -g, while 
IE. final -ds, etc. appear as -6. This difference of treatment 
can be explained in only one way: The IE. long 0, @ became 
@ in primitive Aryan before the short 0, é became d. In the 
period intervening between the change of the long vowels and 
the change of the short vowels, the loss of -h before voiced 
stops produced -d, -é from the short final -ds, -és, and @ from 
the long vowel followed by s. These new long vowels -0 and 
-€ were not subject to a further change to -@, since the law 
converting IE. 0, é to Aryan @ had already ceased oper- 
ating. 

As to the lengthening resulting from the loss of z or 2 
before d or dh in Skt. it has already been remarked that 
this change does not appear in Avestan; thus Skt. nédiyas-, 
Avy. nazdyah-; Skt. miyédha-, Av. myazda- etc.3 We have 
here ample proof that the quality of IE. é was maintained 
distinct down to the time of this specifically Sanskrit change.‘ 





1 Bartholomae, KZ. xxix. 572 ff.; Brugmann, Grundr.?, i. 886. A si- 
milar suggestion by Brockhaus (1842): “Sollte nicht vielleicht auch der 
Nominativ auf -as wie -ds ausgesprochen worden sein, dessen dumpfes 
s vor allen ténenden Buchstaben verloren gehen mubte, aber wie fast 
immer im Sanskrit, wenn ein Consonant abfiallt, dieser durch die Ver- 
langerung des vorhergehenden Vocals ersetzt wird, auf diese Weise aus 
-63 die Form -6 wurde”, (Zt. Kunde d. Morg. iv. 85). 

2 On the debatable question whether the Aryan possessed such an -é 
(from -es) see Wackernagel, Altind. Gr., i. 338; Brugmann, Grundr.?, 
i. 886, § 1005, 5, note. 

3 Cf. the examples in Wackernagel, A/tind. Gr., i. p. 37, § 34; p. 274, 
§ 237, b, 8; Brugmann, Grundr.2, i. 785; KVG., p. 545, § 710, 2; Joh. 
Schmidt, KZ., xxv. 60 ff.; Bloomfield, AJP. iii. 27 ff. 

‘ Seeming exceptions like Skt. sddhar- for *sédhar- (from *segh-tor-) 
have @ by analogy of the @ in other forms and derivatives. Cf. Bloomfield, 
AJP, iii, 30; Wackernagel, Altind. Gr. i. p. 88 (middle), § 34; p. 44, § 40. 
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That the quality of 6 was similarly maintained can hardly be 
proved, since the final -d received a great extension, even in 
the middle of words.t But words with an original long vowel 
show consistently -dd(h)-, never -éd(h)- nor -dd(h)-: thus, sadhi, 
Sasadhi, cakadhi; ddhvam, sadhvam, draddhvam; ddaghna- (for 
*oz-d°, cf. Lat 6s).? 

The conclusions are therefore: 

1. That IE. é@, 6 became @ in the primitive Aryan period 
before the loss of final -h before voiced stops. 

2. That IE. é, 6 kept their quality until after the loss of 
final -h before voiced initial stops. 

3. That IE. é certainly, and IE. 6 presumably, kept their 
quality until after the Indian loss of z and 2 with compen- 
satory lengthening before voiced dental and cerebral stops. 

For convenience the following chronological table of the 
changes is presented: 


Primitive Aryan Changes. 


1. Palatalization of gutturals by following palatal vowels 
and 7. 

2. Change of IE. @, 6 to a, becoming identical with IE. 4@. 

3. Loss of final -h before initial voiced consonants, giving 
new é and 0. 





1 The 6 of s0-dasa “sixteen”, sd-dha “sixfold” (Wackernagel, Alt- 
ind. Gr. i. p. 38, § 34,b) may be the result of such an extension. The 
post-vedic sddhum, sddhar- from the root sah is certainly an imitation 
of the Vedic vddhum from vah (Bloomfield, AJP., iii. 30). Vedic rodhum 
etc. (Skt. véhati, Av. vaza'ti, Lat. vehit) cannot have IE. 5 and must be 
due to some analogy; there are some parallel forms of this root with 
zero grade showing tdh- from *uzdh- : idhvam (by the side of vddhvam). 
tidha- (by the side of vodha-), tidhva und a7hi-; a comparison with certain 
forms of ruh such as riichd- by the side of rddhum, riidhva by the side 
of -rodhar- suggests a starting point for an analogy-formation. 


2 Whitney, Skt Gr.3, § 166; Wackernagel, Altind. Gr., i. p. 273, § 237, 
a, a; Brugmann, Grundr.?, i. 735, § 830, a. According to the rule (allow- 
ed by Panini and required by the Pratisakhyas) that the first consonant 
of a group be doubled (Whitney, Skt. Gr.3 § 229; Wackernagel, A/tind. 
Gr. i. p. 112, § 98, a) the spelling addhvam etc. is frequent. 
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(Division into Indian and Iranian.) 


Indian Changes. 


1. Cerebralization of dentals 
by preceding cerebral sibilants. 

2. Loss of zg and 2 before 
voiced dental and cerebral 
stops, with compensatory length- 
ening. 

3. Change of IE. @, 6 to a, 
becoming identical with IE. a. 


| 


Iranian Changes. 


1. Change of IE. é, 0 to a, 
becoming identical with IE. d. 





The Peshitta Text of Gen. 32,25.—By Ricnarp Gorruein, 
Professor in Columbia University, New York City. 


In preparing the final part of my edition of the second half 
of the glosses of Bar Ali, I stumbled over the following: 
Boldl Cyrsd .ohopy Mia 
i.e. “The flank became torpid or benumbed”. The dictionaries 
try to explain the word Aia, which evidently comes from the 
passage Gen. 32, 25, as from the root fia, to change, to be 
altered—adding “for the worse”, to be displaced, dislocated. 
So Mrs. Margoliouth in her Compendious Syriac Dictionary, 
p. 586. Audo, Dictionnaire de la langue Chaldéenne, II, 584: 
~~ Hele @ lis rome) Wo oe was. Scams ool 
+00) So sop! oi Mia od Ufo) fos lovayg 
i. e. to become slack; to lose the power of speech through 
laughter; his leg or his hand lost its cunning. 

But these meanings are all derived from the passage in 
Genesis in its faulty tradition. And yet that tradition is quite 
old. Not only is the reading found in the Mss. used by Le Jay 
for the Paris Polyglott and by Walton for the London Polyglott, 
and taken over by Lee in his reprint for the London Bible 
Society. It is also to be found in the Urmia Edition printed 
by the American missionaries. That these are based upon 
good Ms. authority, may be seen from the fact that the Jacobite 
seventh century Ms. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan reads 
Mia, as does the excellent Nestorian Massoretic Ms. in the 
British Museum (Add. 12, 138 fol. 15b) of the year 899 A. D., 
which the Rey. G. Margoliouth has been kind enough to look 
up for me: 

eons.) oop. Miad 
Bar Ebhraya, in his scholia to the passage, is careful to punc- 
tuate the word; as @o0J> Miao ohoysd oj0o (See Uhry, 
Die Scholien des ... Barhebraeus zur Genesis Capitel 21—50, 
Strassburg 1898, p. 12); and in the sixteenth century Abhdisho 
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of Jazarta wrote in his heptasyllabic poem dealing with Syriac 
homonyms: Mia oans.s) ohosw jsollo (Hoffmann, Opuscula 
Nestoriana, p. 68, 8). 

Of course, the correct reading is Maio, V as become weak, 
feeble, debilitated, torpid; and this reading was not unknown 
in certain parts of the Syriac Church. The scholarly gram- 
marian and writer Jacob of Edessa (seventh century) reads 
correctly Saas.) ohozw Maio (see von Lengerke, Commentatio 
de Ephraemo Syro, p. 20)—a reading which has been preserved 
in another place by Bar Ali himself (ed. Gottheil p. 108, 6) 
and by Bar Bahlul (ed. Duval, col. 1283, falsely punctuated 
Mai). I might add that Payne-Smith in his Thesaurus, though 
seemingly suspecting the reading (see cols. 1360 s. v. {Lopw and 
2471 s. v. 3), has listed the passage also s. v. Jam col. 4233). 

The accepted reading in the texts has not failed to lead 
scholars astray; which is a signal proof how necessary a correct 
edition of the Peshitta is. Ball, in his edition of the Hebrew text 
for the Polychrome Bible (1896) p. 91, has the following note: 

mvsn © o evapKnoev which became dumb. © thus renders 
ypm v. 25. Here © evidently read m3awn and pointed Aywq cfr. 
S$ Mimo = ypnr v. 25. 

In this connection I might mention the curious translation 
in the Polyglotts of the Syriac rendering for mv35 13] — {e 
[ios ». They translate “nervum muliebrum” which they have 
gotten from a false punctuation of the Arabic rendering %js 
LzcJ| “the sciatic nerve’— a common expression in Arabic 
medical works. They punctuate slant ye!!—which Payne- 


Smith has also incorporated in his Thesaurus. 














The Cantikalpa of the Atharvaveda. — By G. M. Bot- 
uinc, Henry E. Johnston Jr. Scholar in the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


In the Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, vol. xxxv, 1904, pp. 77—127, I published with introduc- 
tion, translation and commentary the text of the Cantikalpa 
as found in the Chambers Codex. Weber's transcript of this 
codex was at that time the only manuscript readily accessible, 
but since then there has been a considerable increase of such 
material. In the first place, I have had the opportunity to 
collate the Chambers Codex itself, and also the British Mu- 
seum manuscript (L) mentioned on p. 78 of my edition; while, 
furthermore, the University of Tuebingen’s publication of its 
catalogue of Roth’s manuscripts has brought to light another 
copy of the text. Of this last manuscript a copy, made by 
a pupil of Professor Garbe, was very kindly secured for me 
by Dr. J. von Negelein, my collaborator in the publication of 
the Atharvan Paricistas. 

From this new material the chief result, as regards the 
published text, is the corroboration of my opinion, that the 
text could be little improved by the collation of additional 
manuscripts. There are, to be sure, some gleanings,' but the 


1 The following seem worthy of mention: 1. 6 read punarvaso with 
L (ef. p. 90); Roth punarvasor. — 2. 2. Roth uses forms of dglesa here 
and 12.2. — 3, 2. LRoth mrdukarmaprasadhaki. — 3.4. L ugratejasam. 
— 4.4. Read: dhruvasadhike; Roth reads -sadhaki; L -sadhakim, but M 
has -sddhakdi or -sadhakaim corrected to -sadhakdai or -sadhake, and from 
this J would restore (cf. p. 91) the normal form. — 6. 7. ima dpa iti re- 
fers to Cantik. 1.14. 1—6, — 12.2 Roth phalgunibhyam. — 12. 3. Read: 
mastra, with LMRoth. — ibid. Roth abhijitaye. — 14. 2 L visasahim 
ityadayo; Roth * ityadayor. — 15. 1. LRoth daksinapare. — 15. 3. L va- 
lima lomika; Roth balimam lomaka. — 17. 3. L (a)dbhutotpraty-abhica- 
desu; Roth (a)dbhutotpany-abhicaresu. — 17.4. L jalabhaya-jalakgayayoh ; 
Roth jalabhaye jalaksayamyo. 18.1. The correct punctuation is athava- 
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main importance of the new material lies in a different direc- 
tion. That the published text was incomplete, was suspected 
neither by myself, nor—as far as I know—by anyone else 
who has handled it. There was, indeed, no ground for such 
a suspicion. The colophon of the Chambers Codex gives no 
hint of it; the contents of the text, a description of the maha- 
canti and its preliminary naksatraydga, seem complete in 
themselves; and the tract begins with an abruptness no greater 
than the beginnings of several Parigistas. Under such circum- 
stances it was impossible to divine that the mahdgdanti re- 
quired two other preliminary ceremonies,—a propitiation of 
the Vinayakas (cf. MG. 2. 14) and a grahaydga. Nevertheless, 
after giving a brief introduction, both the London and the 
Tuebingen manuscripts proceed to give a description of these 
ceremonies, and then label this portion of their text the first 
chapter, or the first half, of the mahaganti. 

Immediately after this new material (of which I now present 
an edition to the Society) follows in each manuscript the text 
already published from the Chambers Codex. Curiously enough 
this is not designated in either manuscript as the second 
chapter, their colophons being (like that of the Chambers Co- 
dex) simply: Roth, 22 ¢r? atharvavede mahagantih samaptah (:), 
L itt mahdcantih samaptah (!). This might at first sight 
suggest the idea that the first chapter is a later addition. 
Such a belief—except as a possible theory about the ultimate 
sources of the text—will prove however to be untenable. 
Not only is the first chapter cited by Sayana, but the Pari- 
cistas, cf. xviii b. 19. 3; lxx. 9. 3, juxtapose a grahaydga and a 
naksatrayaga in such a way as to show that their authors 
had the text with both chapters, and there is also a reference 
from the second to the first chapter. From this it follows 
that the Chambers Codex is incomplete. On account of its 
pagination it is best to regard it as the second of two vol- 
umes which contained the whole text. 


pikah | gantaya iti amrtayam |. — 19. 1. L piitadaru; Roth pitidaram. 
— 19.6. Roth ¢gatavaram. — 19.8 Roth djagrigyam; L ajagri. — 21. 1. 
For saham: L tsarum; Roth svaram. — 22. 1. LRoth sikatah. — 22. 3 
LRoth upalepayet. — 23. 4 Roth wvyatisakte tha. — 23.5. Read with 
LMRoth: atra mantran. — 24.4. L acamnaydnadau snapanarthan; Roth 
arcanayanadau stapanarthan. — 25.1. Roth badhyau. L vrihiyavo. — 
25. 3. Roth tad avakarya. — 25.4. Roth tathadhikam. 
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With the full text of the Cantikalpa we get a better in- 
sight into Sayana’s employment of the ancillary Atharvan 
literature. Beside the Kaucika and Vaitana Sitras and the 
(probably no longer extant) Aiigirasakalpa, Sayana cites the 
C@antikalpa, the Naksatrakalpa and various Paricgistas from 
i. 5. 5 to xxxiii. 7. 3, cf. the references given in our edition, 
p. 645f. That Sayana’s quotations from the Naksatrakalpa 
come in reality from the second chapter of the Qantikalpa 
was first pointed out by Bloomfield, SBE. xlii. p. 233, and is 
proved in detail in my commentary. The source of the quo- 
tations from the Cantikalpa was unknown, but now proves 
to be the first chapter of that text. That Sayana has simply 
blundered, is to my mind clear beyond the possibility of dis- 
cussion, and I think it possible to explain the origin of his 
mistake. The Chambers Codex of the Paricistas is an edition 
in three volumes, containing respectively AVPar. i=the true 
Naksatrakalpa, AVPar. ii—xxxvi and AVPar. xxxvii—lxxii. 
If we assume that Sayana had only a broken set, namely 
vol. ii, of such an edition, we can understand why his cita- 
tions from the Paricistas are so limited and also his ignorance 
of the Naksatrakalpa. He was however familiar with the 
tradition of the five kalpas, and as the second chapter of the 
Cantikalpa began with an elaborate naksatraydga, he iden- 
tified this portion of the text with the Naksatrakalpa of 
which he had no knowledge except the name. 


TEXT OF THE CANTIKALPA. 


om namah cribrahmavedaya namah 

Omitted in Roth. L om namo. 

1. orn mahacSntith pravaksyami yah prapya mahatiz criyam | 
brahmanah ksatriyo vapi vai¢yo vapy upasarjati || 

Roth criyah. L brahmanah; Roth br&hmana. 

2. brahmanah sarvakamaptim  ksatriyah prthivijayam | 
sarvatas tu samrddhita ca vaigyah samadhigachati || 

Roth samrddhigachati. 

3. divyarh va parthivath vapy antariksam athapi va | 
mahacantih camayaty anyad va bhayam utthitam || 

Roth va. L parthivaim. Roth camayany. L ucchitam. 

4, drogyam arthaputran¢g ca ‘namitrarh tathaiva ca | 
saubhagyam ca samrddhith ca mahacantih prayachati || 


L artham putrancg. L numitram; Roth numitra. Roth mahaganti. 
18* 
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5. mahadevabhimrstasya mrtyor asyagatasya va | 
grahaghorabhitaptasya mahacantir vimocani || 1 || 
L -bhisrstasya. Roth ca. Roth vimocanim. 








1. danavair abhimrstasya mahendrasya pura kila | 
mahacantim paritranitn brhaspatir amanyata || 

Roth mahacanti. L vrhaspatir amanvata. 

2. anayati valagati krtyaih caikamanah parajayam | 
ichann rddhim samrddhih ca mahacantimn prayojayet || 

L camkyamanah; Roth cikyamanam; perhaps caikyamanah was intended. 

3. payasam samidhah cant&é yavan ajyath prthak-prthak | 
rudraraudraparair mantrair mahacantim prayojayet || 

L piyasam. 

4. cakabhaksah payobhaksah  phalabhakso ’pi va punah | 
bhitva dvadacaratrarh tu mahacantim prayojayet || 

5. bilvaharah phalahirah payas& vapi vartayet | 

saptaratrain ghrtaci vi mah&cantitn prayojayet || 2 || 








1, saptaratram ato *nyena  vartayitva yathavidhi | 
mahacantiih prayuijanah payasa vartayet sakrt || 

L yasyividhi. L prayuiijinah; prayuijita should perhaps be read. 

2. kaman naksatrasarhyogad anukilari yada bhavet | 
tada karma prayuijita ‘pahatya vinayakan || 

Roth kamam. 
3. karmasiddher mahayogi _istayuktah samahitah | 
bahih karma prayunjita karmasiddhim avapnuyat || 
LRoth -siddhir mahayoga. Roth ist@muktah. Roth barhih. Roth ava- not 
clear, ara- in margin. 

4. amnaye kamika mantrah  prajiatah syuh prthagvidhah | 
aivape tan prayunjita prathamaib tantram isyate || 

Roth amnaje. Roth mantra. LRoth prajiata. Roth -vidha. With pada 
d begins a dittography of one gloka in L. 

5, balayag cinu karmani  ‘jya caivanu devatah | 
havis&é ca prayuijita "jyena manaseti ca || 3 || 

LRoth manayag. Roth ya for jya. L maneseti; Roth tamaseti (not clear). 


1, nir laksmyam iti 
L laksyam. AV. 1. 18. 1. 

2. catvarah khalu vinaiyaka bhavanti || 
Quoted by Sayana at 7. 118, p. 542. 
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3. cilakataikatac ca kismandarajaputrag cotsmrtac ca devaya- 
janac cety 
calaky-. L -rajayutrac. MG. gives third name as: utsmita. 

. etesari samanvagatanam imani ripani bhavanty 

. apah svapne kalusah pacyati sarpan pacyati mundan 
pacyati jatilan pacyati kasayavasasah pacyati hastinah 
pacyaty antariksari sthanam caiikramanam iva manyate 
divah patanam iva manyate ‘dhvanath vrajan manyate 
prsthato ma kac¢ cid anuvrajatiti prasaidarohanam  § an- 
tariksat kramanam ity. 

LRoth kalukhah. L sarpana. Roth kakhaya-. Roth cakramanam. 
Roth diva. Roth dhvina vrajam. L manyato. L na& kag; Roth va kac. 


6. etaih khalu vinayakair grhitaé rajaputra rajyakama rajyai 
na labhante kanyah patikamah pati na labhante  striyah 
putrakamah putran na labhante crotriya adhyapak& Aca- 
ryatvam na labhante ‘dhyetfnim adhyayanani mahavi- 
ghnakarani bhavanti krsatar krsir alpaphala bhavati vani- 
jam vanijyam alpaphalam bhavati 
prajaputra. lL labhate. Roth omits: kanyah ... labhante. LRoth 
krsitam. LRoth bhavamti vanijam. 

. tatra prayaccittam || 4 || 


. mrgakharat kulat kulalamrttika guggulu vrsabhacarma ro- 
cana<im> sarvabijani sarvaratnany upahrtya 
L mrgakharakrila kulalammrtrika (mr being inserted), LRoth guggula. 
L -vijani. L upahlatya. 
,2. puradvarad valmikid adhidevativecya-rajaiganabhyam ca 
mrttika madhusarpisi ca 
L puraddharad vahlmtkad. L adhidevatadvecya-; Roth adhidevanavecya-; 
lengthening in dual cmpd., but prob. read -vecma-. L -rajaganabhyam. 
L mrtti. Roth -sarpisi. LRoth carry the samdhi over to next sentence. 
3. etan samhbbharan saimbhrtya 
Roth etam. 
4, pavane krtva 
5. gramacatuspathe nagaracatuspathe va vrsabhacarmastirya 
L va va rsabham-. 
6. tatrainaii snapayet pavamanibhih || 5 ! 
Roth tatraitam. L pavamanidbhih. 


1. pavitram catadharam <yad> rsibhih pavana<m> krtam | 
tena tvam abhisiicami pavamanih punantu tva || 
L omits. See Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance. 
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2. yena devah pavitrena "tmanath punate sada | 
tena tvam abhisincimi pivamanih punantu tva || 
L omits: yena devah, but repeats the verse correctly. 
3. ya te ‘laksmir yac ca papma hrdaye yac¢ canodare | 
irvor upasthe paiyau ca tim ito nacayamy aham || 
L yah; Roth yacah; for yag ca. L yang; Roth yac. Roth payu. 
4. yi cirasi grivayam <ca>  panipadau ca sevate | 
cronyam prsthe tu yalaksmis tam ito naicayamy aham || 
L eronyo. L nu. Roth yalaksmi. 
5. pracizh dicam avadhayendram daivatam aindrith parisadaii 
yah kanya ye siddhah || 
L avadhayemimn; Roth avadhayendra. L aidrim; Roth aimdri. L parisai. 
L kamnya. This section is modelled after AV. 4. 40, 
6. indrena datta osadhaya apo varunasazimitah | 
tabhis tvam abhisificimi pavamanih punantu tva || 
iddhe || datta. 
. daksinath dicam avadhaya yamaih daivatam yamii parisa- 
dati yah kanya ye siddhah || 
. yamena datta osadhaya apo-|e- || 
9. praticith dicam avadhaya varunam daivataih varuniih pari- 
sadam yah kanya ye siddhah || 
L prati. L vahanam. 
10. varunena datt& osadhaya ipo: |» -° || 
11. udicita dicam avadhaya somata daivatam somim parisadaia 
yah kanya ye siddhah || 
Roth omits. 
12. somena datt&é osadhaya aApo°|:e || 
13. dhruvam dicam avadhaya visnu<imh> daivatath vaisnavitin 
parisadam yah kanya ye siddhah || 
14. visnuna datta osadhaya Apo°|--° || 
15. vyadhvath dicam avadhaya vayuim daivatam vayaviih pari- 
sadaii yah kanya ye siddhah || 
Roth vayu. L vayainvin. 
16. vayuna datta osadhaya apo°|e°|]| 
17. irdhvamrh dicgam avadhaya brhaspatim daivatam barhas- 
patyaih parisadam yah kanya ye siddhah || 
L vrhaspatim; Roth brhaspati. 
18. brhaspatina datta osadhaya apo*|-°- || 
L vrhaspatina; Roth brihaspatina. 
19, sarva dicah sarvan antardecan avadhaya brahmanam dai- 
vatam brahmim parisadaia yah kanya ye siddhah || 
Roth sarvantardecan, with also some confusion after brahmanam. 
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20. brahmana datta osadhaya apo varunasarimitah | 
tabhis tvam abhisiicimi pavamanih punantu tva || 

Padas ed are quoted by Sayana at 7. 118, p. 542. 

21. pra patetah papi laksmiti catasrah |] 6 || 

AV. 7. 115. 1—4; quoted by Sayana, loc. cit. 


1. atha snatasyirdharatre sadyahpiditena gaiurasarsapatailena 
sadyonmathitena va ghrtenaudumbarena sruvena juhoti || 

I, snatasyardva-. Roth -pilitena. L stuvena; Roth sravena mirdhni. 

2. cilakataikataya svaha kismandarajaputraya svahotsmrtaya 
svaha devayajanaya svahety 

Roth kusmanda-. L devajanaya svahahety. 

3. atha snato yarn tv aryim upatisthate tar briyad bhaga- 
vati bhagaza me dehi dhanavati dhanati me dehi yacas- 
vati yaco me dehi saubhagyavati siubhaigyar me dehi 
putravati putran me dehi  sarvavati sarvan kimain me 
dehity 

L snato. Roth yam tvaryam upatisthante. L ta Roth yagasvati. 
L saubhagavyati. Roth putravati. Roth sarvavani. L sarvanva 
kaman me; Roth sarvan me kaman. A deletion in L between dehi 
and ty. 

. *athendranyuciraduhitrikani bhavanti bhagavati* 
sarvabhitecgvari devi garanaim tvaham agatah | 
saubhagyakamah subhage jahi mahyath vinayakan || 
*nityam || 7 || 

Roth athendrany-. L -duhitrakani; Roth -duhitri kani. Roth tvapam. 
L -kama. The cloka is not marked off by punctuation in the mss. 


. ata trdhvam vinayakopaharah 

2. cuklah sumanasa upahared raktah sumanasa upahared 
gupta¢ cagupta¢ ca tandulah phalikrta¢ c&phalikrta¢ ca 
pistath pakvarh cama ca mansam pakvarh camat ca 
dhana matsyah caskulyah purodacah kulmasa ajaka- 
cigruka-bhistrnaka-milako-'padancanim gandhapainarh ma- 
ricapanam surapanam iti 

Roth cuktah sumanasah. L upaharemd. L upahareta. L, phalikrtog. 
L mansa. LRoth cahkulyah. L gaja-ciyuka-. L -bhiranrnaka-; Roth 
-bhustrinaka-. L maricayavain; Roth maricepanam. 

3. navesu cirpesu caturbhih krtvopahared 

4. athopatisthate || 8 || 


1. gyeno vimukho bakah paksi sithakalakali kalahabhirur vina- 
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yakah kubjah kismandarajaputro haimavato jambuko viri- 
paksah *kalingakumari* sikarah krodhi 
vimuko; Roth bhimukta. LRoth -kalamkali. Roth kalahavira. L kum- 
bhamdaraksahputrau. L jambaka. Roth viripakseh. Read: kalingah 
kumari, or: kalifgo ‘kumari. L cikara krodhim; Roth cukrakrodhi. 
. Vaicravanaya rajie namo 
3. yas tisthati vaicravanasya dvare kubjah karalo vinato vina- 
yakas tam ahati caranath prapadye brahmacarinam amum 
L vaicvavanasya. L kuhbjah. Roth prapate. L omits: amum. 
4. amusya kamam imari samardhaya 
Roth kamah imath; L kapayimam. Roth somaddhaya. 
5, valgravanaya rajie namo 
6. atha cvobhite vimalam Adityam upatisthate 
L tha. 
7. namas te astu bhagavaii chataragme tamonuda | 
jahi me deva daurbhagyam  saubhagyena ma sarisrjety 
asru. IL, bhagavam; Roth bhagavah. L chataracmi; Roth not clear. 
L tya jahi (i. e. scribe started to skip padas ed.) cf. MG. 2, 14. 31. 
. ata irdhvam brahmanatarpanam 
9. gomithunaii hiranyaii vasac ca kartre daksina || 9 | 
gomithuna; Roth so- (but not clear). Roth kartre ye. 


1. athato ’gnir mahacanteh _pralipte sthandile same | 
cuklavasih pramathnita proksate cantivarina || 

Roth gner mahacantih. Roth -vasé pramathnita. 

2. kravyadagnith pranirhatya satmbhared arani gubhe | 
om ity etena mantrena mathitvagnith samahitah || 

Roth kravyadagnim pranirhrtya. Roth cubhi. 

3. algo rajety reath vidvan vibhagath manasa japet | 
kravyade nairrtata karma  vaksyate tat svake krame || 

Kaug. 71. 1, L aco. Roth sake; L khake. Cantik. ii, 15. 1—6. 

4, samastviyena havyau hi purnakhyarb sarpisahutim | 
hutva samindhayed agnim  Ahutir jubuyat tatah || 

AV. 2.6.1. L havyai. L pirnaksim. L samedhayed; Roth samidhayed; 
finite forms of caus. are not cited. 

5. divas prthivyi akititn kamasyendrasye ‘ndro rajeti || 

AV. 19. 3. 1 (and elsewhere); 4. 2; 9. 2. 6; 19. 5. 1. L dro; Reth ndra. 

6. icfnata prathamam devam yajed brahma samahitah | 
pakayajnavidhanena prarambhe sarvakarmanam || 

7. mahacantih prayunhjanas tarpayitva grahan budhah | 
pujita devaputras te tustah santu phalapradah |} 10 || 

Roth -canti. L -putrarthe. L -prada. 
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1. devaputra vai grah&a ucan& aigirah siryah prajapatyah 
somah ketur budhah cganaiccaro rahur ity 

L ucanangirah; Roth ucanangira (double samdhi). L -patyah. L vudhah. 

2. ete brahmanam upasasrur bhagadheyata no bhagavan kal- 
payasveti 

Roth upasusrur. 

3. tin abravid brahma astaviicatinaksatresu paryayena carata 
rahuh somarkayoh parvakalesu dr¢yatam iti || 

L stavingato-. Roth rahu. L somarkaryoh. Roth omits punctuation. 

4. te devi abruvann atha yasya naksatrazh grahenartai 
bhavati tam arto *dhitisthati nasyarthah sidhyanti . 

Roth ta; L, omits. L abrivann. L naksatre. L -artta; Roth -airtham. 

Roth artho. L narsyarthah. There is a lacuna at this point. 

5. svayai va manyetam svastimain aham iti 

L manyeta; in Roth the anusvara is not clear. L svastipracan 

6. decasya gramasya vai *sinam anu* diksitah karmanyah 
surabhir ahatavasah 

L, gramasya. L va sisthmuni. Roth diksitah | anudiksitah. L -vasa. 

7. paurnamasam tantrata vratopayanantam krtva 

8. purastad agner gomayena gocarmamatraim sthandilam upalipya 

L agne gemiyena gocamar-. Roth -matram. LRoth elide at the end of 
this and the following sentences. 

9. athamisam grahanam hiranmayani chatrany asanopanat- 
padapithani nidhaya 

L -yanatyada-. L nidadhaya. 

10. ahatena vastrenodagdacenasanany avachadya 

L -dagadagena-. LRoth -dasanamny. L avatsadya; Roth acatsidya. 

11. adityadin grahin avahayed 

L -adina. Roth grahany. 

12. yam vahanti conakarna iti navabhih |] 11 || 

L ya. 


1. yam vahanti conakarnah pratiloma vajinah | 
tam aham sarvatejomayam Adityam avahayamiha || 

L ryam. L pratiloma. L -yami ha. The meter is too bad to warrant 
corrections for its improvement. 


2. yata vahanti haisavarna anuloma vajinah | 

tam ahat dvijair apyayyamanam somam avahayamtha || 
L yam. L apyajya-; Roth apyayya-. 
3. yasya raktaii riipam raktanulepanac ca yah | 

tam aham raktavarnabhar bhaiumam avahayamiha || 
Roth raktam. L -leyanac. L stuvarnabham. 
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4, yasya pitam ripai pitanulepanac¢ ca yah | 
tam aham pitavarnabham budham avahayamiha || 
pitai. L vudham. 
. yag Caivaigirasah putro devanai ca purohitah | 
tam aham hiranyavarnabham brhaspatim avahayamiha || 
yo mgirasah. L vrhaspatim. 
. yasya cuklam riparia c¢uklanulepanac ca yah | 
tam aham cuklavarnabhati c¢ukram avahayamiha || 
-yami ha. 
. yasyayasai ripam ayas& ca prakrtih | 
.tam aham “*Adityatejoniyasthapyayamanam mrtyuputram 
avahayamiha || 
yasyayesam. Roth dyasiya ca. L Aadityenoniyasthapyaminain. 
. yasya krsnarh ripati krsnanulepana¢ ca yah | 
tam ahath krsnavarnabhain rahum avahayamiha || 
. yasya dirgha cikha mukham ca parimandalam | 
tam ahar brahmanah putrain ketum avahayamiha || 
L vrahmanah. Combined with next: L -he || ty; Roth -he | ty. 
10. ity advahya varnakamayir vrksamayir dhatumayir va graha- 
pratimah pratyaiimukhir asanesiipavecayati |] 12 || 
I, vaksamayir, L grahapratimamh; Roth pratima L asanesupa-. 


1. bhaskaraigarakau raktaéu  ¢vetau cukranicakarau | 
rahuketuyamah krsnah _pitau budhabrhaspati || 

L-amg&rako. L -vrhaspati. 

2. cindanau somacukrau tu bhaumarkau raktacandanau | 
haridrakay ubhau jieyau  viprair budhabrhaspati | 
krsnaguror grahah karya rahuketucanaiccarah || 

L, jieyo vipra; viprau is also possible emendation. Roth krsnagaror; 
L not clear. 

3. bhaskaraiigirakau tamrau raukmau budhabrhaspati | 
rajatau somacukrau tu  cesah karsnayasa grahah || 
tamnau raukabho; Roth tamre rukme. L -vrhaspati. L karsnayasa; 
Roth krsnayasa. 

4, grahanam divyacestanam naksatrapathacarinam | 
yathavarnani puspani vasaisy evanulepanam || 13 || 

L, vasaumsy; Roth vasaisy. LRoth aivanu-. 


1. ima Apah civah civatamah cantah caintatamah pitah pita- 
tamah punyah punyatama amrta amrtatamah padyac car- 
ghyac¢ caicamaniyac¢ cabhisecaniya¢ ca pratigrhnantu bhaga- 
vanto deva graha ity apo ninayati || 
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Roth purya pur-. L amrtatamyah; Roth abbreviated. L cardhyagc. 

Roth abhi-. L pratigrhantu. Roth deva. L cnaha, 

2. ime gandhah cubha divyah sarvagandhaih samanvitah | 
puta brahmapavitrena siiryasya ca racmibhih || 
pratigrhnantu bhagavanto deva graha iti gandhair anulim- 
pati || 

L brahmapavitrana siryara ca. Roth anulimpayati. 

3. mah sumanaso divyah = surabhivrksayonijah | 
puta vayupavitrena siiryasya ca racmibhih || 
pratigrhnantu bhagavanto deva graha iti sumanobhir a- 
bhyarcayati || 

L ima sumanasare. I, surabhirvrksa-. L vayuh-. 

4, vanaspatiraso medhyo divyo gandhadhya uttamah | 
aharah sarvadevanati  dhipo yar <pratigrhyatam ||> 
pratigrhnantu bhagavanto deva graha iti dhipai dahati || 

L, vinaspati-. L gandhad atuttamah (for: anuttamah). Roth uttamah. 

5. agnih cukra¢ ca jyotig ca _ sarvadevapriyo hi sah | 
prabhakaro mahateja ipo ’yath pratigrhyatam || 
balarcir dhimacikhas <tu> _timirarih svayaiprabhuh | 
osadhisnehasarapanno dipo ’yath <pratigrhyatam ||> 
pratigrhnantu bhagavanto deva graha iti dipatn dadati. 

Roth dhuma-. Roth svayam pratigrhnantu prabhuh. L bhagavante diva; 

Roth bhagavato deva. L dadami. 

6. ime bhaksah cubha divyah sarvabhaksaih samanvitah | 
puta brahmapavitrena siryasya ca ragmibhih || 
pratigrhnantu bhagavanto deva graha iti sarvabhaksan 
nivedayati || 

Roth bhiksa. L sarvabhaksaém; Roth sarvabhiksam. 

7. hiranmayai¢ camasan sarpisah pirnan upaharet | 

L hiranyayang. Roth sarpisa upahara. L omits punctuation. 

8. pagcad agneh praimukha upavicya 

9. karmane vam ityevamadi 

Kaue. 1. 36; 58. 5. 

10. devasya tva savitur ity adity<ady>ebhyo grahebhyo havir 
nirvapet || 14 || 


Cf. Bloomfield’s concordance. 


1. athajyabhagante visasahim ity adityaya haviso hutvajyaim 
juhuyat samidha adhayopatisthate || 

Quoted by Sayana at 10. 2, p. 737; 19. 6, p. 266. AV. 17.1.1. L sagid; 
Roth samid. 
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2. cakadhimam iti somaya 

AV. 6. 128. 1. Quoted by Sayana at 6. 127, p. 268. 

3. tvaya manyo yas te manyo ity aigirakaya 

AV. 4. 31. 1; 32. 1. Quoted by Sayana at 4. 31, p. 675. 

4, yad rajinah somasyaico yudham pata iti budhaya 

AV. 3. 29. 1; 7. 81. 3. Quoted by Sayana at 3. 29, p. 494; 7. 85, p. 476. 

L yajnyajanah. Roth somasyanco. 

5, sa budhnyad bhadrad adhi creyah prehi brhaspatir na iti 
brhaspataye 

AV. 4. 1. 5; 7.8.1; 51.1. Quoted by Sayana at 7. 6, p. 320; 52, p. 394. 

Roth prahi. L vrhaspatir. 

6. hiranyavarna ninam tad asya cukro ’siti cukraya 

AV. 1. 33. 1; 4. 1. 6; 17. 1. 20 (2. 11. 5). Ln nam. 

7. sahasrabahuh purusah kena parsni pranaya nama iti ¢a- 
naiccaraya 

AV. 19. 6.1; 10.2.1; 11.4.1. Quoted by Sayana at 10. 2, p. 737; 11. 6, 
p- 86; 19. 6, p. 266. L -vahuh. L pranaya. 

8. divyata citrath rahi rajanam iti rahave 

Kaue. 99. 2; 100. 2. Roth rahu. L rajanama. ; 

9. yas te prthu stanayitnur devo devan paribhir rtena ketui 
krnvann aketava iti ketave 


AV. 7. 11. 1; 18. 1. 30; 20. 26.6. Cf. Sayana at 7. 11, p. 328. L ttatena. 
Roth ketu. L krnvamn. 


10. ketuzn kypnvann aketave pego marya apecase | 
sam usadbhir ajayathah || 15 || 
L krnvamn. L yecon. L ajayatha; Roth ajayathah. 


1. madhukir lohitaigaya naiyagrodhir budhaya ca | 
adadhyat samidhah plaksih  saksira bhargavaya tu || 

Cf. AVPar. xxvi. 5. 6 ff. A page is transposed in Roth so that 16. 1—17. 
4 (incl.) stand after the colophon of the chapter. LRoth madhtkim. 

Roth -tangaya nyaiyagrodhim. L saksira. 


2. arkis tu ravaye dadyad rahor aranyagomayam | 
audumbaryo guroh proktaé acvatthis tu candigcare | 
candraya samidhah palacih ketor ghrtayutah kucah || 

L &@rki ravaye. L omkrdumbaryo. Roth acvatthas. L canai¢cara. 


3. atha cantaih krtyadisanaig catanair matrnamabhir vastos- 
patyair ajyath juhuyad 

‘Cf. AVPar. xxxii. 1—5. Quoted in fragments by Sayana at 1. 7, p. 48; 
2. 2, p. 198; 11, p. 243; 14, p. 260; 8. 3, p. 589. L cantai. L matr- 
namabhi. L juhuyatd. 
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4, abhayenopasthaya tantram parisamapayed 
Cf. AVPar. xxxii. 12. Sayana at 19. 15, p. 328: abhayenopatisthate. 


5. atha daksinah prayacchati |] 16 || 
L daksina. Roth prayachamti. 


1. bhargavaya hayam dadyat somaputraya kaicanam | 
vrsabham lohitaigaya chagalizn dhimaketave || 

Roth -angaja. 

2. varam Aligirasaya dadyad Adityaya tu gah gubhah | 
vrsalim mytyuputraya gajam dadyat tu rahave | 
rukmai candramase dadyad etad acaryacgasanam || 

L angirase. Roth for gajam: mamdam. L dadya tu. 

3. grhe brhaspatau vipran bhojayed ghrtapayasam | 
cukre sarvagunai tv annam madhuna cabhigharitam || 

L vrhaspatau. L bhojayet. L sarvagrnam. Roth yabhigharitam. 

4. canaigcare havisyannai tatha ksiraudanai budhe | 
krgarannena ketinai rahor maisaudanena tu || 

Roth starts to omit padas be. L ksiraudanu; Roth ksiradanam. L vudhe; 
Roth budhaih. 

5. bhaume gudaudanam dadyan modakaih samalarmkrtam | 
sarpisa payasai caiva surye candre tathaudanam || 

Roth gadaudanam. L mohakaih. 

6. samidadhanam etesam grahapuja vidhiyate | 
annadanam athaitesim  etesam daksina<h> smrtah || 

L ekesim. L vadhiyate. L athaikesitam ekesim. Roth daksina. 

. tad etaj janmani karmani yatrayai pratilomesu va grahesu 
cantibhaisajyam kuryad ity evam ahur manisina ity 

. eta junmani. Roth grahesu | cantir-. L ahu. Roth manisina. 

. atraite cloka bhavanti || 17 || 
bhavati. 


. yatha samutthitaizn yantram yantrena pratihanyate | 
evain samutthitarh ghorazh cighrath cantir vinagayet || 
. yatha banapraharanam kavacam bhavati varanam | 
tadvad daivopaghatanam  cantir bhavati varanam || 
L vana-. L kevacam. L tadvard devo-. 


3. abinsakasya dantasya dharmarjitadhanasya ca | 
nityama ca niyamasthasya sad& canugraha grahah || 

L, -dhasya ca. L sanu, omitting: graha which is in margin, but ef. 
next note. 
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4, grahi gavo narendrag ca brahmaniac ca vigesatah | 
pujitah pratipijyante nirdahanty apamanitah || 
L, omits: graha, cf. last note. L narendran¢ ca vra-. 


5. etad grahanam atithyazn kuryat satnvatsarad api | 
arogyabalasamapanno  jivec ca caradah catam || 
Roth -sampanna jivema caradah. 
jivec ca caradah catam iti || 18 || 
Roth omits. 
iti prathamo ‘dhyayah samaptah || 
Roth: mahacantih (read: -canteh) prathamardham samaptam. 





Zum magischen Texte (Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 1912, p. 434 seq.). — Von Dr. J. N. Epsrem, 
Brest-Litowsk, RuBland. 


Zu dem von James A. Montgomery ibid. 8. 435 verdffent- 
lichten Texte ist Folgendes zu bemerken und berichtigen: 

1) Zuniichst ist zu lesen (s. die Tafel auf S. 434): 

RMD oT nivin wo Sy An at 

»Zah, zah (fort! fort!) auf den Riegel unter der Hohe (Pla- 
fond) des Hauses“., m als Verbannungsinterjektion — denn 
es ist eine Interjektion, wie das vorhergehende 7, syr. und 
mand. &*, aram. Papyri 7 — ist in einem talmudischen Zauber- 
spruch zur Verbannung eines Léwen erhalten: AKT RAMS 
mt mt, Pes. 11251 S730 ist natiirlich das syrische l,2ec, talm. 
NID" (110) ,, Tiirriegel“.2 “NGA, v. NOH ,,infra* ist nach der 
Tafel ziemlich sicher (weniger wahrscheinlich 3h). &M3"aN(7) 
»Hiéhe des Hauses“, nicht [‘jam7 ,siidlich*! Vgl. auch das 
Talmudische 817) Npoly eines Hauses. BB. 63°—64*; fiir 
»siiden* gebraucht unser Text, wie wir sehen werden, ein 
anderes Aquivalent. 

2) Von SOND)... [8]1D03, unten, zeigt die Tafel blof: 30) 
sONDTI... und daher eine Ergiinzung wie [&]190}, das hier 
nicht pat, héchst unwahrscheinlich. 

3) Ibid. unten, L: poy soy ND) RVEW Ty DIN 
N1Dy) NVAMD PVP pi VON NIN NMI NR] TNT RINK 
+o NPMOWT TMprya povnm xdombT ,,Untersagt sei euch die 
Sonne und der Mond, verboten sei euch der Norden und 
Wes/ten,] der [OJsten und Siiden, ihre (der Teufel) Fessel 
sind eherne Ringe und eiserne Riegel“ usw. 

NINNOS, talmudisch JMOX, NINON, syr. selten fel, ass.-bab. 
istanu ,Norden“ (zu unserer Stelle vgl. den ,Nordwind* im 





1 Zur Etymologie, s. Montgomery, ibid. S. 436. 
2 Das x20 scheint eine Zauberkraft gehabt zu haben, s. Sab. 67*: 
120 4 “py yaw (Var. bei Aruch: &337 "31D). 
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Zendavesta: ,vaté daévé“ ,Dimonenwind“); S's, Westen“, 
wie im Talm., ass. amuru (avuru); SMw ,Osten,, wie im Talm., 
ass. Satu. Es fehlt nun noch der ,Siiden“ (im Talm. 8", ass. 
Sadi) und dieser wird wohl mit 85383 gemeint sein, welches 
wohl Metathesis von 83385, 82383, hebr. 333, syr. aq ist, wie 
iihnlich z. B. talm. 81932 ,,Fu6b“ = mand. si», Sendschirli 
sd, 195 = da7.1) Say ist nicht — N28 ,,Blei“, denn nach 
der Tafel ist zweifellos 8957 (¢) zu lesen. Es bedeutet viel- 
mehr, wie hiufig im Talm. (8W77) N13y ,,Riegel“ 2 (Querbalken), 
entsprechend Np p, die, wie im Syr. Ringe“ sind und dienen 
hier zum Empfangen des ,,Riegels*. Zu srnnw ,Semayaza“ 
des Jubiliumbuches (Montgomery, S. 436), der Gigant *SInnw 
im Targ. j. Gen. 6, 4, b. Nidda 614, vgl. noch den talmudischen 
Zauberspruch zur Biandigung eines Démons, Sab. 67* sw? 
TNOVO'NT 1 130W3 NY 13 Hy 12 Mawnan, Var.: Aruch: 
Mnrpanos) Ma MW wD ows, Ms. Oxf. (bei Rabbinowicz) 
MhpAyo’S) AS WO wy ows, Ms. Miin. AD N01 jn OVS 
‘YD “ONO N) (das 3 in ‘ow3 ist daher jedenfalls sicher). 

4) Ibid. 1. nach der Tafel: avw D:D ppp p31, statt 
pines, vgl. das Mm, oben. 

5) 83°32 (S. 436) ist ein hiufiger Name im b. Talmud. 


6 
: Oder, was mir noch wabrscheinlicher ist, 523 (ar. J<> ,,Berg“) 
ist eine buchstaibliche Ubersetzung des ass.-bab. Sadi ,Siiden“ vom 
Stamme Sadi ,,hoch sein“ von dem auch das gleichlautende Nomen Sadi 
» Berg“ abgeleitet ist (s. Del., HWB. s. v.). Vgl. das 8533 des Targ. j- 
zu Vy’, bei dem Samaritaner xd23 (Levy, TWB. I, 123), das Bergland‘, 
»Hochland“ (,,.I[dumea“), das 533 der Bibel (Ps. 83, 8), heute Dschebal, 
bei den Griechen I'eSadynvj, die Gebirgsgegend im Siiden des toten Meeres 
(Gesen.-Buhl, s. v. 533, vgl. s. v. Yyw). Hervorzuheben ist auch, dal jene 
Gegend ja im ,,Siiden“ liegt! Zu xbs3 vgl. auch das gablu (ga-ab-lum) 
bei Rawl. V 28, 842 zwischen Sa-du-% (Hoch s., Berg) und a-la-ku 
(,Gehen“), Del. HWB, 193* u. 642°. 
2 Vgl. Targ. Jos. 6, 1: wn3t jp BV3, Ps. 107, 16: SoM ‘JSP xwns ws. 








Iranian Miscellanies—By Dr. Louis H. Gray, Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 


a) On the Aramaic Version of the Behistan Inscriptions. 


THE value of the fragments of the Aramaic version of the 
Behistan inscriptions for solving some of the problems in the 
interpretation of these texts has recently been made evident 
by Tolman’s identification of the Old Persian month Garma- 
pada with Tammuz.! These same fragments conclusively clear 
up two of the most difficult words in all Old Persian literature. 
The passage Bh. i, 65, the text of which has been definitely 
settled by Jackson? and by King and Thompson, reads as 
follows: abicaris gaigamcad maniyaméa vidabisca. The principal 
translations of these words, since this establishment of the text, 
are: Bartholomae, “Weideland (?), (und) fahrende Habe, (und) 
liegende Habe, (und) (?)”;4 Justi, “Volksversammlungen, Ge- 
héfte, Hauskomplexe, (einzelne) Hiiuser”;5 King and Thompson, 
“the pasture-lands, and the herds and the dwelling-places, and 
the houses”; Tolman, “the revenue (?) and the personal pro- 
perty and the estates and the royal residences”;? Weilbach 
and Bang, “das Weideland (?), die Viehherden und die Woh- 
nungen, und zwar in den Hiiusern”;§ Hoffmann-Kutschke, “die 
Zusammenkiinfte des Volkes, die Gehifte sowohl wie die Haus- 
komplexe wie die (einzelnen) Klanen”.9 


* American Journal of Philology, xxxii, 444 f. 
2 Journal of the American Oriental Society, xxiv, 84f., Persia Past 
and Present, p. 196 f. 3 Inscription of Darius ... at Behistin, p. 14. 

4 Altiranisches Worterbuch, coll. 89, 478, 1168, Zum altiran. W érterb., 
p. 227 f. 

5 Indogermanische Forschungen, xvii, Anzeiger, pp. 105—108, reading 
abacarié and viebi8 (!). 6 loc. cit. 

7 Ancient Persian Lexicon and Texts, pp. 9, 64 f., 85, 116, 125 f. 

8 Altpersische Keilinschriften, p. xv; similarly Weibbach, Keilinschriften 
der Achiimeniden, p. 21, who omits the query and translates maniyam by 
“Wohnung(en)”; like Justi, he reads vigbis. 

8 Altpersische Keilinschriften ...am Berge Bagistan, pp. 13, 51 f., 
reading abiciri (!). 
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The Babylonian version for this passage is lacking, nor do 
the two New Susian words preserved as the equivalents of 
gaibam and mdniyam, the ara Acyspeva aS and kurtad respec- 
tively, give any assistance. Fortunately, the Aramaic version 
contains the equivalents for mdniyaméa vidabi3ca—DWWDD3 
omns}, “their wealth and their houses”.t The word 053—a 
plurale tantum, like its Syriac equivalent, Lexas—occurs seven 
times in the Old Testament, the Septuagint rendering being 
xpiara in Joshua xxii, 8, II Chronicles i, 11 f., trdpxovra in 
Ezra vi, 8, Ecclesiastes vy, 18, vi, 2, and ‘ypia rod Biov in Ezra 
vii, 26.2. This term denotes material wealth, as in the mention 
of “the king’s goods, even the tribute beyond the river” (Ezra 
vi, 8), and in Joshua xxii, 8, D°033, “wealth”, is expressly 
distinguished from 73pp, “cattle”, just as gai#am and madniyam 
are contrasted in Bh. i, 65. As to the etymology of mdaniya-, 
its translation by ‘D233 suggests that it is to be connected with 
Sanskrit mdnya-, “honourable, venerable”. 

Turning to the second equation—vidabii: DM3—we are 
confronted by some difficulty. So far as the syntax is con- 
cerned, I see no reason to depart from the view which I 
formerly expressed—although incorrectly reading vidaibig—that 
the form is an instrumental neuter plural, used with accusatival 
force. As to the form, I have been able to make no advance 
over my suggestion in a letter to Professor Tolman, incorporated 
oy him in his Leaicon,’ that vidabis is from the stem vidan-, 
and is to be compared with Avesta visan-, “householder”. As 
in Bartholomae’s similar suggestion to explain the difficult 
Old Persian word vidibi§ in Dar. Pers. d, 14, 22, 24, from a 
stem vifin-, I feel the difficulty of meaning, since -an- normally 
forms nouns denoting a part of the body or nomina agentis,6 
rather than words of relationship to something. Despite this, 
I see at present no alternative but to repeat the suggestion 
to which I have already referred, that vidali$ means “things 


1 Ungnad, Aramdische Papyrus aus Elephantine, 61 A. P. 13447c, Nr. 1 
(Vs), p. 91. 

2 See, further, Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament, p. 647. 

3 Journal of the American Oriental Society, xxiii, 58 f. 

4 P. 126. 5 Zum altiran. Worterb., p. 227. 

6 Brugmann, Kurzgefafte Grammatik, p. 332, Grundrif der vergleichen- 
den Grammatik, I12, i, 292—312. 
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relating to the house, ra oixeia”, It may be noted, in this 
connexion, that the Aramaic, being rendered from the Babylonian 
rather than from either of the other two versions,! does not 
invariably represent exactly the Old Persian text.? 

The translation of the Old Persian passage abicari’ gaibamca 
maniyamca vidabisca would accordingly be, “the pasturage, and 
the live stock, and the wealth, and the home possessions”. 

There is in these Aramaic fragments a very remarkable passage 
which has no parallel in any of the other versions of the Behistan 
inscriptions. This passage, which begins with Old Persian 
Bh. iv, 37 (Babylonian, 97; New Susian, iii, 63), is as follows:3 

233) 4 MAN “NN 4 Pp APR... 
27>" F [-]Y WN NW DID yO “[... 
snoon [PIs Mk Tay w PR yun |... 
TON IE YF Yow Ws Jo"... 

JNO AX MN TP Ty" pop 4 7D |... 
320 [... 

“Thou who shalt be king after me,4 the man who lieth, 

“... of lies} beware mightily ... who lieth. 

‘... make known how thou hast been created,’ and how hath 

been thy going. 
. saith, Hear what he saith before.7 


1 Ungnad, p. 83. 

2 An excellent instance of such divergence is the Aramaic rendering 
of Old Persian ha"gmatd paraita, “having assembled, they went” (for 
the form see Bartholomae, Grundrif, I, i, 220f., Altiranisches W drter- 
buch, col. 501), in Bh. ii, 43, 52, 58, by wrx wane, “they assembled, they 
went”, corresponding to Babylonian ip-hu-ru-nim-ma it-tal-ku- or ip-hu- 
ru-nim-ma il-li-ku-’. 

3 Ungnad, 67, P. 13447b (Vs.), p. 90. For a slightly different rendering 
see Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus einer jiid. Militir- 
kolonie zu Elephantine, p. 197. 

4 This use of “Nn substantiates the suggestion of Bartholomae (A/t- 
iranisches Wérterbuch, col. 77) that TW = =] ““}j] in Bh. iv, 37, 68, 
87, should be read apara’ma* instead of aparam; cf. also arki’a (Bab. 
105) as the equivalent of apara’ma* (Old Persian iv, 68). 

5 Cf. the Babylonian plural parsdtu as the equivalent of the Old Persian 
drauga, “lie” (Bab. Bh. 14 = Old Pers. Bh. i, 34). 

6 Cf. the “making” of the earth, etc., and the “making” of Darius, ete., 
to be king in Dar. Pers. d, 2f. (adadad), NR a, 1—6, Xerx. Pers. a, 1—4, 
b, 1—7, ete. (ada, akunaué)? 

7 The word WM» represents Old Persian *fratara-, “prior” (see Ungnad, 


p- 2, note to line 5). 
19* 
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«,.. who maketh alms, that man hath also been seen before thee. 
“... good unto thee,” ete. 


b) A New Fragment of the Avesta. 


In Manakji Rustamji Unvala’s lithographed edition of the 
Rivayats of Darab Hormazdyar, to which more particular 
reference will be made below, there are a large number of 
citations from the Avesta, including Westergaard’s Fragment 4 
(p. 179, 1. 15—p. 180, 1. 10),! but all these, excepting one, are 
taken from the Avesta as already known. This one exception, 
which may be considered a new fragment, and as adding one 
word to the Avesta vocabulary, occurs twice in the Rivayats: 
first, in a Rivayat of Dastir Barzi Qiyam-ad-Din Sanjana, 
who flourished in the seventeenth century (p. 39, 1. 14—p. 40, 
1. 8); and, second, in a response of the Persian dastirs to a 
letter of Barzii b. Qavam-ad-Din b. Kaikubad ‘b. Ormazdyar, 
written in 1015 A. Y. (p. 431, 1. 19—p. 432, 1. 10).2. The variants 
of the two passages are unimportant; the text, according to 
the first occurrence, with the translation, runs thus: ahuram 
mazdam raévantam x*aranaw~hvantam yazamaide. amasdspanta 
huxsabra hudanhd yazamaide. rasnim razistam yazamaide. 
arastatamcéa fradat-gazbam varadat-gaébam yazamaide. arazuxtam 
vacim yat fradat-gaéiam yazamaide. arastatam fradat-gaédam 
yazamaide. gaerim uxi-daranam mazdatdtam aiax*abram yaza- 
tam yazamaide. asinam vawhids sira spanta fravsyo yazamaide. 
vispehe alsajvana yazata yazamaide. usehenem paiti-rabim 
barazim namGniméa paiti-ratim yenhe hatam; “Ahura Mazda, 
radiant, glorious, we worship; the Amega Spentas, rightly 
ruling, fair of form, we worship; RaSnu, most righteous, we 
worship; and Arstat, furthering living creatures, increasing 
living creatures, we worship; the rightly spoken prayer, further- 
ing living creatures, we worship; Aréstat, furthering living 
creatures, we worship; the mountain USidarana, created by 
Mazda, the happy abode of A&a, the yazad, we worship; the 
good, mighty, holy fravasis of the righteous we worship; every 
righteous yazad we worship; USahina, the counter-ratu; 


Berayya and Nmanya, the counter-ratu; yenhé-hatam.” 





1 On this fragment see Haas, in Spiegel Memorial Volume, pp. 181—187. 
2 Rosenberg, Notices de littérature parsie, pp. 43, 67; on Barzii Qiyam- 
ad-Din see West, Grundrif der iranischen Philologie, ii, 123. 
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In this fragment the occurrence of the term paiti-ratu-, “counter- 
ratu”, which seems to be found nowhere else in Avesta literature 
thus far known, is noteworthy. USsahina, Berajyya, and Nmanya 
are frequently mentioned together as agahe ratu,! and the 
question arises whether pazti-ratu- is synonymous with the ordin- 
ary ratu-, or whether it bears some special technical meaning. 


c) The Iranian Name 838733. 

In the last volume of this Journal (pp. 434—438) Professor 
Montgomery discusses a magical bowl-text which contains the 
words SIN732 XD XMM, “Samhizi, the lord Bagdana”. As 
Professor Moore suggested to him, this Samhiza is obviously 
the fallen angel Semyaza of the Book of Enoch,? and it is 
equally evident that N38733 is equivalent to srmoaw. The fallen 
angel ‘sinew is frequently mentioned in post-Biblical Hebrew,’ 
and his name means, according to Schwab,‘ “nom du visionnaire”. 
As ‘simpy is composed of DY, “name”, and ‘NIN, “seer”, so 
NINT32 is composed of 33, “God”, and (&)387, which is, I 
think, represented by Modern Persian .;\2—, “knowing” (Pahlavi 
*danak), or else by Glo, “learned, wise” (Pahlavi danak). If 33 is 
equivalent to nw, the latter is a paraphrase of the Ineffable 
Name.> The Iranian appellation 838732 means “God-knowing”, 
and I suggest that the Semitic appellative ‘"imsw should be trans- 
lated “he who sees the Name” ®é rather than “name of him who 
sees”. I am, of course, aware that ‘simmw scarcely describes the 
character of the fallen angel, but it was doubtless very appropriate 
before he fell and wedded one of the “daughters of men”. 





1 E.g. Yasna i, 7; ii, 7; iii, 9; vi, 6; xxii, 9; Gah v, 1, 5f.; Srds Baz 1. 

2 Enoch vi ff.; see Beer ad doc., in his translation in Kautzsch, Apo- 
kryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, ii, 217 ff.; Barton, 
Journal of Bibiical Literature, xxxi, 165, explains Semyaza as “appar- 
ently the Heb. shemi-az, ‘my name is mighty’.” 

3 See Levy, Chaldiiisches Worterbuch iiber die Targumim, ii, 492, and 
Neuhebriéisches und chalddisches W érterbuch, iv, 573; Jastrow, Dictionary 
of the Targumim, etc., p. 1594; for the legends especially Griinbaum, 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlaindischen Gesellschaft, xxxi, 225—248. 

4 Vocabulaire de l’angélologie, p. 256. 

5 Cf. Blau, Altjiidisches Zauberwesen, p. 117 ff.; see also Jewish Ency- 
clopedia, ix, 162—165, xi, 262—264. 

6 I reached this conclusion before I knew the similar view of Nathaniel 
Schmidt, Harper Memorial Volume, ii. 343f.: “Semyaza = xin xD, ‘he 
sees the Name, i. e. God.’ or xin nov, ‘he surveys the heavens’, as he 
reveals ‘the revolution of the world’.“ 
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d) Parsi-Persian Omen Calendars. 


I recently published in this Journal (xxx, 436—442) and in 
the Dastur Hoshang Memorial Volume (pp. 454—464) two 
studies on Parsi-Persian omen-lists: one on the Burj-Namah, 
copied for me on 29 June, 1909, by Darab Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjana from a manuscript in the Library of the University 
of Bombay (BU 29); and the other on two brief maénavis 
edited by Salemann in Travaux du IlIl™ Congrés des Orien- 
talistes, ii, 497f. It was then unknown to me that another 
version of the Burj-Namah, differing in slight details, had been 
lithographed by Manakji Rustamji Unvala in his edition of 
the Rivdyats of Darab Hormazdyar (ii, 193f.). This work 
has not yet been published, but has been exhaustively analysed 
by Rosenberg, in his Notices de littérature parsie. Through 
the kindness of the editor and of Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 
I have received proof-sheets of the volume, and since the 
readings are better, it seems to me advisable to re-edit the 
Burj-Namah from it, particularly as my former translation 
contained a number of errors, one of which—the rendering of 
39 6S (Il. 10, 23) by “boy and woman” instead of “child 
and wife” (though both are equally possible)—led me unjustly 
to criticise the moral tone of the poem. I also take this 
opportunity to correct a few minor errors in the two maénavis 
on which I commented in the Hoshang Volume. 

The text and translation of the Burj-Namah, according to 
Unvala’s edition, together with Dastur Sanjana’s variant readings, 
are as follows: 

Srl ob oe > 21 ale 
thee OF 97? K 7® cpl of she Guy ql » cake 


tol? 3 exe 93 le p05 erg clea) Wala slby 
BIS ob p ol wl 6 & Ble SP 54 @ Ope Me™ 2} 


V3 ye ge peter tle Nas Mya ste a Ke y9) jl oe 


capt she ol Cask as cast bale 95 5! sate? 
1 BU 29, mle. me 2 BU, glo ess}. 


3 BU, » coe So wl». 












uo 
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oly OL oF Bw ol » 

Ble 3 stn? 22 ge dul & p} 
S29 oh 3) Crate slg? 
oO)? 3 sta A Ategs 2 >? om 
293 5 7S? 9) OE 33 nr 
anny? 2g Sree? 5! 52 59 Olga? 
tt © objet gs » OF 
ole S>,5 31 nal s\ga- 
pS t9h5 re LI Ke 3 
8 sh BoyX jae oo 

gh ot PF SP get PY Pe 
oy ol Ines So) om 
Ae DP stn? 2 9 GE oy} 
9S or 9 rlenr; Kio 93 

Pp Be se® Cs 89)? > o> 
pS, pls 5) ele slg? 
oly ol Dlrle 5235 ow & 
a? 2B pd Lyle Smee Ene 


In tHE Name or Gop, CompassionaATE, OMNIPOTENT! 
TRADITION ON THE THEME OF WHat Happens at Sicat 
or THE New Moon in EacH SiGn [or THE Zoprac}. 
(1) By the grace of God, Who giveth daily food, I shall 


tell of each new moon; be thou wise! 
(2) When thou seest the moon from the sign of Aries, at 


that instant gaze on fire; 


(3) In order that thy affairs may be better that month, 
consider now the word of the sage. 

(4) Likewise at sight [of the new moon] from Taurus look 
on‘an ox in order that that month may be better for thee. 

(5) When in the sign of Gemini thou seest the moon, at 


that instant gaze on an ascetic;9 


«BU, Xe eb. 
7 BU, 99%! Lol. 
9 Rosenberg (bypax-nama, p. 8, note 1) regards this reference to the 


ascetic (A|}) as a proof of the Indian origin of the Burj-Namah. 


2 BU omits. 


5 BU, 9 el. 
8 BU, Cul cred. 





- 3 BU, cles. 
6 BU, »> 9). 


15 
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(6) Beware of mirage and look not upon it, in order that 
that month may be most good for thee. 

(7) When thou seest the moon in the sign of Cancer—hark 
thou to tidings from the words of this sage— 

(8) At that instant look on running water, but not on 
pleasant verdure or plants. 

(9) When thou seest the moon from the sign of Leo, gaze 
a while upon the sky; 

(10) Implore thy necessities from the pure Protector [God]; 
look not thou on child and wife, O famous one! 

(11) When in the sign of Virgo thou seest (the new moon), 
be thou wise; of its signification hear thou from me thus: 

(12) Look not thou, under these circumstances, with sadness! 
on the face of any one else, in order that thou mayest not 
make thyself distressed with thyself; 

(13) Recite thou praise of God with verity and perfectly, 
in order that thou mayest do happily in that moon, the new 


one. 

(14) When in the sign of Libra thou seest the moon, gaze 
at that instant on a mirror and on gold; 

(15) Implore thy necessities from the Creator of the world. 


Likewise of the sign of Scorpio I shall tell; be thou wise! 

(16) Gaze thou, O man of good appearance, young man. of 
vigour, not blind and not deaf; 

(17) Look not on any thing abominable, O famous one, in 
order that that month may come to an end with goodness. 

(18) When the moon entereth the sign of Sagittarius. gaze 
straightway on silver and gold; 

(19) Look not on the face of the sick at that time; beware 
{of so doing] in order that thou thyself mayest be joyful. 

(20) When thou seest the moon from the sign of Capricornus, 
straightway recite the Asim Vuhi [Asam vohu] thrice; 

(21) Gaze not on the sick and likewise [not] on children, 
in order that in that month thou mayest be very joyful. ° 

(22) When in Aquarius thou seest the new moon, recite 
thou the Ayéa Ahiviryu [ Yasa ahu vairyo), listen unto them; 

(23) Implore thy necessities from the mighty Creator; look 
not thou on child and wife, O famous one! 


1 Rosenberg (p. 9, cf., however, his uncertainty expressed on p. 4) 
renders “with pride” (cb naqMeHnOocTsW). 
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(24) When thou seest the moon in the sign of Pisces, gaze 
straightway on rubies and pearls; 

(25) Look and be joyful at that time; be joyous, and it is 
no harm to thee. 

(26) Even so remember our verses now, in order that the 
Protector [God] may be guardian. 


The two maénavis (reprinted from the Hoshang Volume) on 
the omens to be drawn from the appearance of snakes on each 
of the days of the week and in each of the signs of the zodiac 
are as follows, with their revised translations: 


Camry? itive ly yle pip do Cemlisl (5)9) AS A 
Atl sled ly ple Go ge vale she 59) say Aqitd 5? 
ga? SF by p23) het? ogy Jay reel say Apis dew 

2) Sts g Ane jopl LS als 5! neh as ane sloe 
rebel AAS AES be 50272 9% enmy? jay Ol OS apie AD 


ne ost Wb 39y! \3 web 3} 3) a >>I a» 


THe Sight oF A SNAKE ACCORDING TO THE GOOD AND 
Bap OF THE WEEK. 


(1) On the Sabbath, the day of Saturn, [if] thou seest a 
snake, rear unto heaven thy castle and palace. 

(2) On the day after the Sabbath, which is the day of the 
Sun, [if] thou seest a snake, kill it; it is a good work. 

(3) Two days after the Sabbath—the day of the Moon it 
would be—when thou seest a snake, it would be desirable. 

(4) Three days after the Sabbath—the day of Mars it would 
be—|if thou seest a snake,] dig up the serpent’s foundation 
from the root. 

(5) Four days after the Sabbath, which would be from 
Mercury, [if thou seest a snake,] it bringeth thee pleasure and 
society this day. ; 

(6) Five days after the Sabbath, which would be the day 
of Jupiter, when thou seest a snake [and] killest it, thou killest 
Iblis. * 
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(7) Friday is the day of Venus, of Aphrodite; that day [if 
thou seest a snake,]! thou shouldst keep festival. 


vasl tle AF 2» 55192 
Samagfes slr Ly she gta? & 
dthetas ape so 3 | 

YL Cpe 9 Kaw 25 9? Sy 
SAP Pee Ole 9 Uh 5! eeb 
wi ype Cs g Cg? vl 


cs) Law 9? yg t® yle gre? o> 
258 993 PL 9 Ce 9? 
cples Abb leah Qtd6 
Dj He He od b 
plensey clare lersl p on 
Iya 9 ste phi pte 
rer SIR Gtx & 
Aged y dley sj ptlas 


X29 9% SI gk ory 
Camegsl Ao risls bem - 52 9? 9m 
Dleige 95 ys! er & 

dwh CO3 \59> a7 ysl dc 
GY? ple 5 de Rind > ge 
val asl pee del ey >? om! 
ps) ie rink dlviw pp & 
asp ysl) ge ste of 
bles 225 pS Cys 5? o> 
Pp Sl 98 po? de A> 
plese 22S ped Gre >> A> 
sre ey 9? Ae Com ep 4 


AS 9 Siege $1 jl 


THe SicgHt oF A SNAKE ACCORDING TO THE GOOD AND 
Bap or THE T'weELvE |Zopracat] Sians, [ACCORDING TO] 
wHAT Moon IT Is. 


(1) When the moon should be in the sign of Aries, O friend, 
fif] thou seest a snake, much good it is. 

(2) In the sign of Taurus good doth it [the moon] show; 
to thee from a snake strength doth it show. 

(3) The moon in the sign of Gemini should be good; his 
[the snake’s] head should be under stone and stock. 

(4) When the moon [is] in Cancer, [if then] thou seest a 
snake, thou cuttest off hope of thy wealth and life. 

(5) When the full moon entereth the sign of Leo, [if then 


thou seest a snake,] good fortune increaseth, and calamity 
cometh to a head [2. e. ceaseth]. 


1 Rosenberg, who read an advance offprint of my article in the Hoshang 
Volume, does not think that this bracket should be supplied here. The 
parallelism of the other verses seems to require it, yet it is, of course, 
true that Friday, as the Muhammadan Sabbath, might form an exception 
to the other days of the week. 

2 Rosenberg suggests 9} 5 slo. ' 
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(6) Should the new moon be in the sign of Virgo when 
thou seest a snake, eat on earthenware.! 

(7) When thou seest a snake in Libra, it [the snake] is thy 
protector and asylum, [and] the might of thine arm. 

(8) When the moon appeareth in Scorpio, it would be 
fortunate for the killing of a serpent. 

(9) When the moon darteth his ray in the sign of Sagittarius, 
jif then thou seest a snake,| thou dost customarily see wealth 
anew. 

(10) When the moon doth make its appearance in Capricor- 
nus, look not on a serpent, show not thy face. 

(11) [If] the moon becometh visible in the sign of Aquarius, 
{if then thou seest a snake,] thou seest [7. e. sufferest] much 
oppression and cruelty. 

(12) [If] the moon [be] in the sign of Pisces, in the sign 
of the Fish, [if thou seest a snake,] thou seest the passing of 
sovereignty. 

(13) If [thou art] prudent, if happy and joyous, thou causest 
the divine compassion to come unto [thy] weakness.? 


As supplementary to my former studies, I may note that 


Rosenberg assigns both the Burj-Namah and the Mar-Namah 
(the latter edited by Modi, Bombay, 1893) either to AnuSirvan 
ibn Marzban of Kirman, who flourished in the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, or to one of his pupils.’ 
While I have endeavoured, largely on the basis of Rosen- 
berg’s criticism on my article in this Journal and his pencil 
notes on the Hoshang offprint, to correct the errors of reading 
and translation to which I confess, I remain unchanged regard- 
ing the only matter which I regard as of real importance in 
this connexion—the problem of the ultimate source of this 
whole type of Parsi-Persian omen-literature. I have long been 
perfectly aware of the existence of snake-cults in India, though 
I had overlooked the mentions of moon-omens in India made 
by al-Birini (India, tr. Sachau, ii, 97; Chronology, tr. Sachau, 
p-. 335); but these are scarcely of a weight sufficient to make 
any alteration in my theory. I have also long known that, 


1 Rosenberg, reading y»* (,*, translates “drink wine in an earthen 
cup”. 

2 Rosenberg translates “thou reachest God’s compassion with the feeble”. 

+ Rosenberg, Notices, 11—13, 49, bypax-nama, 4. 
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as Rosenberg says, there was active communication between 
India and Persia in the Sasanian period, and long before; 
and that books of Indian authorship were translated into 
Pahlavi, and later into Persian and Arabic. It would indeed 
be strange if Indian works on astrology and divination had 
not been among this number. 

But all this seems to me to be beside the mark. I myself 
mentioned, in the Hoshang paper, abundant instances of ophio- 
mancy from India, Burmah, Melanesia, Greece, Italy, and the 
Balto-Slavs, etc. Instances of omens from the new moon are 
as wide-spread as the lunar light. Yet among only one people 
was the omen-system drawn up in regular and exact calendrical 
form—the Babylonians. If we assume an Indian source for 
such omen-lists as are here studied, we can allege in support 
of this view only the fact that omens were unsystematically 
drawn from moon and snakes, and the possibility that Indian 
works upon these omens were translated by Persians or Arabs, 
although no Indian book of this character is thus far known 
to exist. My own belief is still the one which I expressed in 
the Hoshang Volume: “In view, then, of the facts that omens 
from snakes cannot be explained as Zoroastrian, and that, 
while sporadic portents are drawn from serpents among Hebrews, 
Hindus, Burmese, Melanesians, Romans, Greeks, and Lithuanians, 
there is no systematic development of ophiomancy among any 
of these peoples, there seems to me but one possible derivation 
for the Persian Mar-Namah, for only among the ancient 
Babylonians was there at once a perfected ophiomancy and a 
regular calendar form for it... I would tentatively suggest 
that the alleged Zoroastrian ophiomancy is, in reality, a sur- 
vival of Babylonian lore on the same subject. Whether this 
knowledge was transmitted orally, or how it received its re- 
crudescence, of which the first trace known to me at present 
is al-Birani’s record, is a problem I cannot touch. I believe, 
however, that more than one element in Zoroastrianism, even 
as recorded in the Avesta, will ultimately prove to have 
Babylonian influence as at least a factor. The West of Asia 
has been for milleniums a fusing-furnace of religions; Sumerians 
and Babylonians, Jews and Persians, Gnostics, Mandwans, and 
Manicheans, Muhammadan sects, and Nestorian Christianity 
have all contributed their share. In this snake-calendar, per- 
haps, is one indebtedness of the later Parsis to Babylonia.” 
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In this same article I mentioned the close parallelism of the 
De Ostentis of Johannes Lydus to the Babylonian omen- 
literature. Since I wrote that paper, it has been shown by 
Bezold and Bollt that much of Greek astrology, as in lunaries, 
brontologies, steropologies, seismologies, etc., was modelled on, 
and, at least in part, more or less directly translated from, 
Babylonian tablets. If Babylonian astrology thus lingered on, 
and was carried to Greece, it is still more probable that it 
long survived in its native home. In the absence of any Indian 
work showing either in form or in spirit the slightest kinship 
to such compositions as the Burj- and Mar-Namah, and with 
the rich abundance of Babylonian omen-literature which is 
amazingly like this portion of Parsi-Persian, I can only abide 
by my conviction that these Iranian texts are to be derived 
from Babylonian, and not from Indian, sources. 


e) Modern Persian bi-: Lithuanian be-. 


In Modern Persian the future, the subjunctive, and the im- 
perative are formed by the aid of the particle —», found in 
Afyan as ba-, in Kurdish as b- (be-, bi-, bo-, bu-), “in Tali& as 
ba-, in Gilaki as be-, in Mazandarani as ba-, in Gabri as v-, 
etc.2 In Pahlavi the form is bé- (cf. the antevocalic —.» in 
Modern Persian), and in Pazand ba-. The fact that in Pahlavi 
bé- is regularly rendered in Huzvaresh by bara (#99); “except, 
besides, without,” has led some? to consider the verbal! particle 
bé- identical with the preposition bé. The correct view regard- 
ing the particle bé- is, however, that of Salemann,4 who connects 
it with the Avesta intensive particle bdit, which is compounded 
of Avesta ba- + it. The cognates of bé are numerous,* and 
are traceable to the monosyllabic bases *bhd and *bhé: 


1“Reflexe astrologischer Keilinschriften bei griechischen Schriftstellern”, 
Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1911, Ab- 
handlung vii. 

2 Geiger, Grundrif der iranischen Philologie, I, ii, 220, 396. 

3 Darmesteter, Etudes iraniennes, i, 213f., Horn, Neupersische Ety- 
mologie, no. 143, Grundrif, I, ii, 150, West, Mainyo-i-Khard, p. 249. On 
the source of bé, “without”, see Salemann, Grundrif, I, i, 284, 318, Horn, 
ib. I, ii, 20, 160. 

4 Grundrif, I, i, 311. 

5 Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wéorterbuch, coll. 962, 912. 

° Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik, p. 619, Feist, Etymo- 
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*bha: Full grade: Avesta b@, Armenian ba(y) (?),! Old Bul- 
garian bo; 
Reduced or first null grade: Lithuanian ba, Gothic 
-ba(i),2 Lettish -ba. 

*bhé: Full grade: Greek ¢%. 
Reduced or first null grade: Lithuanian bé, be, Old 


Prussian bhe. 
Thus far, however, it seems not to have been suggested that 
an exact etymological analogue to the Modern Persian verbal 
particle —» is to be found in Balticon Lithuanian be- prefixed 


to verbs adds a continuative force, as be-vargstti, “I am con- 
tinually miserable”, mén bé-kalbant, “while I continued speak- 
ing”;3 and in Old Lettish -ba@ was affixed to verbal forms to 
give a similar modification of meaning, as ldidi-ba, “let it 
continue to be”.4 


logisches Wirterbuch der gotischen Sprache, p. 40, Berneker, Slavisches 
etymologisches Worterbuch, p. 36, Trautmann, Altpreufische Sprachdenk- 
mdler, p. 311. 

1 On this difficult word see Hiibschmann, Armenische Grammatik, 
p. 427 f. 

2 On -bai beside -ba see Brugmann, p. 669. 

3 Kurschat, Grammatik der littauischen Sprache, pp. 130, 385, and 
especially Leskien, Indogermanische Forschungen, xiv, 92. The relation- 
ship stated to exist between Lithuanian bé and bez by Gauthiot, ib. xxvi, 
357, and Trautmann, p. 311, seems uncertain, for bet would appear to 
be the reduced grade of the base *b(A)éi. Osthoff, Morphologische Unter- 
suchungen, iv, 229, connects bet with Old High German 07; the latter is 
connected with Sanskrit abhi, with the form abhi- in abhitvari-, “on- 
rushing”, abhimanin-, “one of the Agnis’”, abhilapaldp-, “lamenting”. 

4 Bielenstein, Lettische Sprache, ii, 372 f, 

















The names of two Kings of Adab. — By Grorce A. 
Barton, Professor in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


In the winter of 1903/4 Dr. Edgar J. Banks discovered at 
Bismya the statue of an ancient king. The statue bears on 
its right upper arm the inscription: 'E-SAR ?LUGAL-DA- 
UDU LUGAL :UDNUN*. In an article in AJSL, XXI, 
59, Banks in 1904 interpreted the inscription as follows: 
“(Temple) Eshar. King Daddu. King of Udnun.” Dr. Banks 
suggested that Daddu was equivalent to David! This inter- 
pretation was written in Babylonia without the use of Briin- 
now’s Ideographs, so that Banks did not then know the Semi- 
tic name of the city. In 1905 Thureau-Dangin in his Les 
inscriptions de Sumer et d’Akkad, 216, 217, rendered the in- 
scription as Semitic, thus: é-sar Sarrum da-lu sar adab™, “E- 
sar, roi fort, roi d’Adab”. The same scholar in his Sumeri- 
schen und Akkadischen Kéniginschriften, 1997, 152, 153, trans- 
literates as in his earlier work, rendering: “E-sar, der médichtige 
Konig, Kénig von Adab (Udab, Usab).” Through the authority 
of Thureau-Dangin the name of the king was generally ac- 
cepted as Esar. 

We have now before us Dr. Banks long delayed Bismya, 
or the Lost City of Adab, in which he takes up again (p. 198ff.) 
the discussion of the translation of this little inscription. He 
maintains that from an examination of the many inscriptions 
from Adab, which are as yet unpublished, but which were 
accessible to him at Bismya, it is clear that E-SAR is the 
name of the temple and not of the king. He also points out 
that the Code of Hammurapi (col. iii, 67-69) shows that the 
real name of the temple was E-MAH, and hence in the earlier 
writing the signs were read E-MAH. The first of these con- 
tentions of Banks is borne out by material published in his 
book. The vase inscription (p. 201) of a king of Kish, whom 
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he calls Barki, but which should be read Maski! (or more 
probably Méki) is in front proof of it. The inscription reads: 
\ME-KI 2LUGAL KIS 3E-SAR 4IL-IL 5BIR-IS-Si (GAR 
PA-TE-SI UD-NU*', “Méki, king of kish, to E-sar brought, 
Birissi being Patesi of Adab.” Here E-SAR is clearly the 
name of the temple to which the king of Kish brought the 
vase. 

The copper inscription (Banks, p. 200) proves either that 
the temple was really named E-MAH or that there was a 
temple named E-MAH in Adab, or that the sign MAH had 
also the value SAR. It runs: (I) 14MAH 2E-SI-NIM-PA- 
UD-DU %*GAR PA-TE-SI 4+UD-NUN* E-MAH MU-NA- 
RU (11) ‘UR-BI KI KU 2ITU BASI, “(For) the god Makh 
Eshinimpauddu, being Patesi of Adab, Emakh built; its found- 
ations (were laid) in the earth, month Basi.”2 Dr. Poebel 
has shown me a list of temple-names, which is to appear in 
his forthcoming volume, in which the temple at Adab is spel- 
led out E-SAR-Ra. This proves that the sign SAR was read 
sar and not mah. Either, then, the sign MAH had also the 
value sar, or there were two temples in Adab. In the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge we do not know which horn of 
this dilemma to accept. But whether there was one or two 
temples in Adab, it is now certain that one of them was cal- 
led E-sar. Esar is not, then, the name of the king, but of 
the temple and is to be read Emah. Banks is, however, wrong 
in his reading of the name of the king. He still contends 
(Bismya, 202) that the king’s name is to be read Da-udu and 
that it explains the name David. The inscription must be 
read “Esar: Lugaldaudu, king of Adab”. Lugal-da-udu is the 
king’s name. It is parallel to Lugal-uSum-gal, Lugal-pad-da, 
Lugal-Sag-ga, Lugal-temen-na, and other well known Sumerian 
names. 

The name of another king of Adab is given us in a vase 
inscription pictured by Banks, Bismya, 264. It reads: 1E-SAR 
2ME-SI-TUG %LUGAL 4UD-NUN, “Esar: Méshitug, king 
of Adab”. 


1 The reading BAR would require |_, not >t. The sign seems to be 
¥; cf. the writer’s Babylonian Writing, 478. 

2 This given us the name of one of the mouthes in the calendar of 
Adab. Each of the early Babylonian cities had a different calendar. 





Kugler’s Criterion for Determining the Order of the 
Months in the Earliest Babylonian Calendar. — By 
GrorGce A. Barton, Professor in Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.’ 


In a paper read before the Oriental Society a year ago, 
the difficulties which confront the students of the early Baby- 
lonian calendar were pointed out, and some of the consequent 
diversity of opinion concerning it among scholars was noted. 
During the year that has passed Father Kugler has proposed 
in his Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel, Buch II, II. Teil, 
1. Heft, p. 213ff, a new criterion for determining the order of 
the months. Many of the tablets have at the end of the ac- 
count the words BA-AN or GAR-AN preceded by a numeral. 
Kugler holds that these numerals refer to monthly payments, 
and that the number refers to the payment of the month 
previous to that in which the tablet is dated. It is known 
from a passage in Gudea? that EZEN-'BAU was the first 
month. IJugler finds a tablet dated in EZEN-“BAU which 
concludes with XII BA-AN, which he takes to mean 12 pay- 
ments, and to refer to the distribution made in the preceding 
months. He holds that the accounts were not written up 
until the month following that in which payments were made. 
This accounts for the number 12 on a tablet in the month 
EZEN-BAU. From this one fixed example he makes a general 
rule. A tablet that ends with IIT BA-AN or III] GAR-AN 
belongs to the fourth month; one that has at its close VIII 
BA-AN belongs to the ninth month; if the months are named, 
their position in the calendar is, he holds, fixed. 

Kugler himself is, however, confronted with the difficulty 
that, when the month name is the same, the numbers some- 
times vary. Thus in the fourth year of Urkagina a month is 
marked 1V BA-AN and in his fifth year, II] BA-AN. Kugler 


! Presented in March, 1913. 2 Stat. E V. 1—2; G III. 5. 
VOL. XXXIII. Part III. 20 
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concludes that an intercalary month had been inserted in 
Urkagina’s fourth year, and had pushed the months forward 
one place. It seems strange that the intercalary month should 
be introduced early in the year and not at its end, but for 
the moment we pass that difficulty by. 

Langdon has tentatively accepted Kugler’s rule, declaring 
that “the principle introduced by the genius of Kugler can 
be employed in settling the position of a month, but that 
certainty can be obtained only by the consistent evidence of 
several tablets.”! Pinches accepts it also in theory,? though 
he does not place much reliance on it. 

If Kugler had really discovered a principle which would 
throw light on this difficult problem, no one would rejoice 
more than I. Unfortunately his induction is contradicted by 
much evidence that was in his hands when he wrote, and 
since his work appeared Dr. Hussey’s important publication 
of Harvard tablets has given us a much larger number of 
texts by which to test Kugler’s principle. When tested by 
all the available material, the theory utterly breaks down. In 
the case of EZEN-*BAU the month for which the most 
material exists, two tablets dated in this month bear the de- 
sired subscription XII BA-AN, viz: TSA 10; H®% 27, but 
one has the subscription XI BA-AN (DP 112), another XI 
GAR-AN (Nik.4 64), while two have for their subscription, 
IV BA-AN, (TSA 20; H 10). If, then, Kugler’s principle 
were correct, EZEN-4BAU would occur three times in the 
year; it would be at once the first, the fifth, and the twelfth 
month! Each of these positions for it is supported by two 
texts, so that there is only Gudea’s inscription to act as an 
arbiter among them. Still another tablet (Nik. 1), if this 
rule were followed, would make AMAR-A-A-SIG-GA also the 
first month! 

Again the evidence is conflicting in the case of EZEN- 
BULUK-KU-*NINA. Kugler’s principle would make it the 
second month on the authority of Nik. 57 and H 6, but the 
tenth month on the authority of Nik. 6. Similarly the month 
SIG-°BA-U-E-TA-GAR-RA would be the fourth month on 








1 PSBA. XXXIV, 257. 2 PSBA. XXXV, 24. 
3 Dr. Hussey’s Sumerian Tablets in the Harvard Semitic Museum. 
4 Nikolski’s publication of Likhatchef’s collection. 
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the authority of H 9, but the twelfth month on the authority 
of Nik. 63. Were we to take into account month names 
which vary in their spelling, but which probably refer to the 
same month, further proof of the impossibility of deducing any 
rule from these subscriptions might be obtained, but such proof 
is not needed. 

In reality the tablets on which these subscriptions are found 
are not all accounts of the same class. Those labeled GAR- 
AN with one exception record the distribution of grain for 
the wages or food of donkeys and the men in charge of the 
donkeys. The donkeys assume the most important place in 
these tablets because they are placed first and are most nu- 
merous. This statement is true of TSA 34, 35, RTC 51, 
Nik. 57, 64, 66, H 31, 34, 35, 36. The one exception occurs 
in RTC 55, which deals exclusively with FESV, which 
Pinches thinks may have been some kind of wheat.! This 
exception is, however, more apparent than real, for FES) 4, 
whatever it was, figures in the donkey tablets also; see H 31 
and Nik. 57. It is quite possible that the yearly accounts of 
ass-hire might, for economic reasons, begin with a different 
month from the yearly accounts of the wages of the employes 
of the harem. 

An examination of the BA-AN accounts reveals the fact 
that they are not all of one class. Thus TSA 20 and H 10, 
which are dated in EZEN-*BAU and have the subscription 
IV BA-AN, record payments to herders of she-asses (SIB- 
AMA-GAN-SA-ME), fresh-water fishermen (HA-A-DUG-GA), 
gardeners (NU-SAR), head farmers (SAG-APIN), cow-‘pun- 
chers’ (LID-RU-ME), carpenters (NAGAR), overseers (MU- 
ME), scribes (DUP-SAR), shepherd of the wool-bearing-sheep 
(SIB UDU-SIG-KA-ME), porters (PA-IL-ME), bird-catchers 
(RI-HU-ME), etc. There are some others whose functions 
are not certainly determined, but in general it is clear that 
these men had to do with out-door affairs. 

Another group of tablets has to do with the royal harem. 
These also bear BA-AN after their numbers. The names 
contained in them are those of women, boys and girls, though 
three or four men are included. To this series belong TSA 10, 





1 PSBA. XXXV, 31. 
20* 
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DP 112, Nik. 1, H 20, 21, 22 and 23. These include maid- 
servants, pages, wool-workers (weavers), and a few men. 

These tablets, which range in date from Lugalanda’s sixth 
year to Urkagina’s sixth year, all state that a certain Lugal- 
pa-ud-du was SIB-DUN; i. e. the same officer was in charge 
of all these payments. 

Another group contains a greater variety of workmen and 
takes in both men and women. This group includes TSA 18, 
RTC 54, DP 113, 114, 116, 117, Nik. 2, 16, H 15, 26 and 97. 
This series is by no means so uniform as the other two; it 
contains a far greater variety of workers, some tablets men- 
tioning but one or two classes and others a considerable 
number. Thus TSA 18 records the pay of NAGAR, a carp- 
enter, KI-SIG, “workers in wool” (weavers?), women of the 
palace, and QA-SU-DU, whose occupation is not determined. 
RTC 56 mentions GIN-US “weighers”, RI-HU_bird-catchers, 
SIB-GUD “ox-herds”, NU-SAR “gardeners”, DUP-SAR 
“scribes”, NAGAR “carpenters”, SLB-AMA-GAN-SA “herders 
of she-asses”, SIB-ANSU “ass-herds”, SIB-UDU-SIG “shep- 
herds of wool-sheep”, and HA-A-DUG-GA “fresh-water fisher- 
men”. To these some of the others, as DP 113, and Nik. 9 
add IGI-NU-DU “assistant gardeners”, DU-A-KUD “diggers”, 
NI-DU “gate keepers” and others. This list is by no means 
exhaustive. Some of the tablets mention PA-IL “porters” 
NIMGIR “stewards”, SAG-NANGA “chiefs of districts” or 
“sections”, SU-I “branders” or “barbers” etc. This group of 
tablets at times seems almost identical with the first group, 
and at times almost identical with the second, since, as in the 
modern east, women seem to have been employed in out-door 
work. That all such accounts should begin their year at the 
same time is pure assumption; the fact that these numbers, 
when attached to the same month, differ so much is proof 
that, even if these accounts recorded monthly payments, such 
was not the case. ; 

Kugler’s criterion thus turns out to be no criterion at all. 
It rests upon no basis of fact. 

As Kugler’s criterion breaks down, his evidence for the year 
with an intercalary month fails. We can, however, from other 
evidence prove that the fourth year of Urkagina was an inter- 
calary year. As pointed out last year, DP 99, a tablet dated 
in the year mentioned, contains the name of an intercalary 
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month.! It was the custom in Babylonia to introduce the 
intercalary month at the end of the year. The year at 
Lagash, as previously shown,? began in the autumn. Before 
the time of the dynasty of Ur a new- calendar was introduced 
according to which the year began in the spring. In the 
earliest calendar the intercalary month fell about August; in 
the later calendar, about February. The tablets from the 
time of the First dynasty of Babylon reveal survivals of both 
systems; ITU KIN--NANA II", which corresponds roughly 
to August, being the intercalary month in CT VIII, 3, No. 12, 
while ITU DIR-SE-GUR-KUD, which corresponded roughly 
with February, was ordinarily the intercalary month. Origin- 
ally the ordinary succession of the months in the year was 
not disturbed. Intercalary months were inserted at the end. 
When the beginning of the year had been pushed back to 
the spring by the introduction of a new calendar, two pre- 
cedents survived; one favored the introduction of the inter- 
calary month at the end of summer, the other at the end of 
winter. Both customs can be traced in First Dynasty tablets. 
If ITU KIN--NANA was the intercalary month, the last 
six months in the year would be pushed forward one place in 
the enumeration. Perhaps it was this custom which led at 
least once in the time of the First Dynasty to making Nisan 
the intercalary month. This appears to have been the case 
once in the reign of Abishu (cf. CT VIII, 27, No. 320). Of 
course this would push all the months for the year forward 
one place, as Kugler supposes was done in the time of Ur- 
kagina, but it is hazardous to base a theory on the supposition 
that such irregularities had occurred before the mixture of 
precedents from different calendars had prepared the way 
for it. 

Kugler has called attention® to the fact that the label sent 
by Barnamtarra, wife of Lugalanda, with her contributions to 
certain festivals (DP 25), shows that the feast EZEN-AB-& 
occurred in the same’ month as EZEN-‘BAU. This had been 
recognized by me as a possibility,4 though I hesitated to adopt 
the view. It is, however, undoubtedly correct. 

The same label of Barnamtarra (DP 25) affords other 

1 See JAOS. XXXIII, 5ff. 2 JAOS, XXXI, 253. = Op. cit, 219. 

4 JAOS, XXXI, 256 nu. 
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evidence which Kugler has overlooked. The mutilated sign 
at the beginning of col. i, 3 is not DUB as Allotte de la 
Fuye supposed, but EZEN,! and the tablet records the suc- 
cession of feasts: EZEN-‘LUGAL-ERIM*, EZEN-AB-E, 
EZEN-KISAL, and EZEN-‘BAU. This testimony confirms 
the conjecture which I made three years ago on other grounds, 
that ITU EZEN-4-LUGAL-ERIM immediately preceded [TU 
EZEN-“BAU. 

Langdon and Pinches have both written on the calendar 
of Lagash in PSBA during the past year. The latter men- 
tions the calendar only incidentally and with all reserve; the 
former finds himself beset with difficulties from conflicting 
evidence. A postscript to his last article? expresses opinions 
diametrically opposed to those in his previous article. 

Nevertheless in this wavering some things of interest have 
developed. He has now come around to my view that the 
month name ITU MUL-BABBAR-SAG-E-TA-SUB-A-A is a 
reference to the star Sirius. Since it now appears from the 
computations of the astronomer, Dr. Frothingham, that at 
2500 B.C. the heliac setting of Sirius occurred on April 13th 
and its heliac rising on July 3rd, Langdon would now inter- 
pret SUB in the month name as SUB “be bright”, “shine” 
rather than SUB “incline”, “fall”. This is probably right. It 
involves, however, no change in my previous arrangement of 
the calendar. 

Langdon still believes? that the harvest in Babylonia came 
in the month May-June, because in the list of months pub- 
lished in VR 43 line 13 calls the month Simanu arah %i-ir-i 
eburi, or “month of the grain harvest”. The document in 
question is, however, an Assyrian document; and the statement 
referred to is an Assyrian statement, true of Nineveh and its 
environs, but not true of southern Babylonia. Dr. Talcott 
Williams, whose boyhood was passed in that region, writes me: 
“The harvest in Mosul comes May-June. It is earlier from 
Baghdad to Bussorah by at least a month.” The statement 
for Mosul is confirmed by Layard.4 Dr. Williams’ statement 
is corroborated by Mr. D. Z. Noorian, who writes: “In southern 





1 Allotte de la Fuye, in a private letter, admits that this is the prob- 


able reading. 
2 Cf. PSBA. XXXV, 49ff. with XXXIV, 248 ff. 
3 PSBA, XXXYV, 50, 4 Nineveh and Babylon, London, 1853, 361 ff. 
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Babylonia barley is harvested in the latter part of March; 
immediately after barley wheat is harvested, and so rice, rather 
early in April. Round about and south of Nippur all tender 
vegetation dies and dries up by the end of March except such 
as grows along canals or swamps.”! This is confirmed by a 
statement of Hilprecht’s.2, The harvest at Lagash was earlier 
by from one to two months than at Mosul. All European 
scholars have based their theories of the calendar of Lagash 
on a statement intended for Nineveh. Their systems are 
accordingly wrong. The persistence of the agricultural seasons, 
unchanged through the centuries, is the surest datum on which 
we can build. 

Two years ago I was led through pure conjecture to place 
the month ITU UZ-NE-GU-RA-A in the season Dec.-Jan. 
Recently a section of Hammurabi’s laws has seemed to me to 
be eyidence for a Babylonian agricultural custom which con- 
firms the conjecture. In order to make the point clear it is 


necessary to quote two sections. 

§ 57. If a shepherd cause his sheep to eat vegetation and has not 
made an agreement with the owner of the field, and without the consent 
of the owner has pastured his sheep, the owner of the field shall harvest 
the field, and the shepherd, who without the consent of the owner of 
the field caused his sheep to eat the field, shall pay the owner of the 
field in addition 20 GUR of grain for each BUR of land. 

§ 58. If, after the sheep have come up out of the fields and are 
mingled? on the public common by the city gate, a shepherd turn his 
sheep into a field and cause the sheep to eat the field, the shepherd shall 
oversee the field which he has caused to be eaten, and at harvest time 
shall measure to the owner of the field 60 GUR of grain for each BUR 
of land. 

It would seem from these sections of the code that it was 
a Babylonian custom to let the flocks graze in the fields until 


after the crops had been planted in the autumn and had 





1 Cf. JAOS. XXXI, 259 n. 1. 

2 Explorations in Bible Lands, p. 446. 

3 The verb is it-ta-ah-la-lu, which has been a puzzle to scholars. 
Scheil rendered “et que le troupeau (?) en entier 4 l’intérieur de la porte 
s'est déja glissé”; Harper, “have crowded their way out” (of the gate); 
Johns, “have passed into” (the common fold by the city gate); Ungnad 
[sie sich ein Schlupfloch (?)] “gegraben haben”; Rogers, “closed within” 
(the gate). This Babylonian ittahlalu has the force of the 8th stem of 


y > M4 . . . . 
the Arabic Us, which means among other significations, “be put in 
disorder” or “confusion”, 
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grown sufficiently so that crop might be harmed by the graz- 
ing of sheep; and that later the flocks were brought in from the 
fields and turned into a common by the city gate. It seems 
safe to assume that such an agricultural custom would be 
general and not confined to one city, and that it would apply 
to all flocks whether of sheep or goats. As the crops were 
sown in November the month UZ-NE-GU-RA-A “the month 
they call the goats”, i. e. to bring them up from the fields, 
would naturally fall in Dec.-Jan., where I placed it. The con- 
jecture has, then, some slight confirmation. The changes which 
a year’s progress in knowledge would lead me to make in my 
previous arrangements of the months are indicated in the 
following list of month names, in which such new readings of 
the signs are adopted as seem to be established. 





ITU-EZEN-'BAU 
First month, Sept.-Oct., ) [TU-EZEN-AB-E 
| ITU EZEN-AB-E-LAGAS*! 


( ITU EZEN-BULUK-KU--NINA 
Second month, Oct.-Nov., } ITU EZEN-SE-KU--NINA 
ITU GAR-KA-ID-KA? 
Third month (??), Nov.-Dec., ITU SI-GAR-MA 
Fourth month, Dec.-Jan., ITU UZ-NE-GU-RA-A 
ITU GAL-SAG-GA 
ITU GAL-UNUG*-GA 
ITU AMAR-A-A-SIG-GA 
ITU AMA-UDU-TUK 
(ITU SE-GUR-KUD 
Seventh month ITU GA-UDU-UR 
| March-A ril =v Sate 
' “pr | ITU SIG-BA 
| ITU SIG-@BA-U-E-TA-GAR-RA-A 


Fifth month, Jan.-Feb., 


Sixth month, Feb.-March, 








1H 17. 

2 The reading is not certain. Dr. Hussey reads ITU NIK-KA-ID-KA, 
which would mean, “month of the possession of the rivers”, or month 
of high water. On this reading the month would correspond to May- 
June, when the water was at its height. 
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Eighth month, 
April-May, 


( ITU UDU-SU-SE-IL-LA--NINA 

ITU UDU-SE-A-IL-LA 

ITU UDU-SU-SE-A-4NINA-TIL-LA-BA! 
ITU UDU-SU-SE-A--NINA 

ITU UDU-SU-SE-A-*NIN-GIR-SU 

ITU SE-GAR-UDU 

ITU GUR-DUB-BA-A 

ITU GUR-IMI-A-TA 

ITU GUR-IMI-GABA-A 





ITU SI-NAM-DUB-NI-BA-DUR-BA-A 
ITU HAR-RA-NE-MA-A 


\ 


Ninth month, May-June, ITU HAR-RA-NE-MA-A-NINA 
Tenth month, June-July, ITE EZEN-“NE-GUN-NA 


Eleventh month, 


ITU EZEN-BULUK-KU-‘NIN-GIR-SU 
ITU EZEN-SE-KU-“NIN-GIR-SU 
(2) ITU 4NIN-GIR-SU-E-BIL-AN-TA- 


eas 
July-Aug., SUR-RA-KA-NA-NI-DU-DU 


Twelfth month, 


Aug.-Sept., 





| (2) ITU AN-TA-SUR-RA 
ITU EZEN-‘LUGAL-ERIM* 
} ITU MUL-BABBAR-SAG-E-TA- 


| SUB-A-A 


Intercalary month, ITU BABBAR-MIN -GAL-LA-A 





1H 26, 


[March, 1913.] 








| 
| 
| 
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Two Forged Antiques. — By Ricnarp Gorrueit, Pro- 
fessor in Columbia University, New York City. 


Archaeological frauds have been multiplying rapidly of late, 
and this country has become a dumping-ground for forgeries 
of many kinds. Not a few modern antiques—aged long before 
their time—have found a resting place in our public and 
private collections. 

It has fallen to my lot to assist in the exposure of several 
such frauds. In 1890 I brought to the attention of this 
Society an Alhambra vase belonging to this category; in 1909, 
a pair of beautiful doors said to have come from the madrasah 
of the Mameluke Sultan Barkik, in Cairo; and in the same 
year, a manuscript of that arch-forger of Arabic History in 
the Island of Sicily, Vella. This last-named forgery is one of 
the two described in the following pages. 


A. A Remarkable Gold Amulet. 

During the last five or six years a certain number of amu- 
lets made of gold or silver foil have come to light, covered for 
the most part with Hebrew inscriptions. With the exception 
of one or two, these amulets are now in the possession of the 
New York Public Library. They are said to have been found 
in graves excavated at Irbid in the Hauran; a statement 
which rests entirely upon the good faith (God save the mark!) 
of the dealers themselves. At the last meeting of this society, 
Professor Montgomery favored us with a translation of two 
of these amulets. Since then, one further copy has been 
brought to this country, which raises the number of these ob- 
jects in the New York Public Library to six. It is with the 
sixth that the present paper has to do. 

In size and general appearance, it is easily recognized as 
belonging to the same class as the other amulets, though it is 
the first of the larger size to be presented in gold. As an ord- 
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inary amulet, it would not especially arouse our interest; but 
when we come to examine the writing upon it, our curiosity 
is engaged. The surface is divided into two fields, which are 
evidently quite distinct one from the other. The first field 
contains writing evidently meant to be either Phoenician or 
old Aramaic—a strange circumstance in itself, as the previous 
finds seem to point to a community of Jews living in Irbid 
during the first centuries of our era, when the Aramaic script 
had long given way to the so-called square characters. This 
circumstance, however, might pass; it would only make it 
necessary that we revise our dates in connection with this 
community. But the Aramaic inscription contains nothing 
but variations of portions of the ordinary Semitic alphabet, 
first in its regular and secondly in its reverse order; the so- 
called abgad, and its complement the tashrak. Even so, we 
might hesitate to declare ourselves doubters, when we re- 
member the many uses made of the alphabet by mystics of 
early times and down through the Middle Ages; or, again, 
our amulet-maker might have belonged to the class of simple- 
minded and God-fearing men, like the monk in the story of 
Luther, who told merely the alphabet on their beads, pre- 
fering that God himself should put the letters into words 
pleasing in His sight. Yet, we are led to doubt the simplicity 
of the simple-minded man in our own case, for he has mixed 
up Phoenician or Aramaic letters of various epochs and has 
used some which belong to no epoch at all. Finally, at the 
end of the first two fields, he has added a line of letters that 
to all intents and purposes are Samaritan in character. 

The examination of the second field confirms us as doubters. 
The Aramaic inscription in equivocal characters to which is 
attached a line of Samaritan is bad enough; but when to this 
is joined an old Babylonian inscription, the climax is certainly 
reached. For the Babylonian inscription is an old acquaint- 
ance found on a mace head of Sargon of Agade, whose name 
and title it gives.! 

This much, at least, can be said: the forger of the amulet 
was a man of no ordinary talent. He certainly had imagin- 


1 Shar ganni | Shar ali | Shar A-ga-de i | a-na | ilu Shamash | in Ju Ud- 
Kib- | nun ki(=Sippar), See, e. g. Ball, Light from the East, p.52; Radau 
p. 161, note. 
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ation, and a sense of historical proportion, if historical im- 
portance is measured by bigness. He has roamed at will over 
a space of some three or four thousand years; but we should 
be thankful to him for this, for it has enabled us the more 
easily to follow his somewhat tortuous footsteps. 


B. The “Kitab Diwan Misr’. 


Authentic documents from the early centuries of Moham- 
medan dominion are of rare occurrence, and therefore are 
highly prized. It is only of late that the finds of Egyptian 
papyri have begun to yield of their fulness something in the 
service of Mohammedan studies. The hand of time and the 
negligence of man have ruthlessly destroyed the mass of re- 
cords that must have existed in the chancelleries of the various 
Moslem empires. I was accordingly much surprised and de- 
lighted when, in 1908,1 I was shown a manuscript (said to 
have been brought to this country by an Italian sailor) bear- 
ing the title “Book of the Diwan of Egypt”.2 The volume 
had all the outward marks of great age; even the bookworm 
had left many traces on the pages. The edges of the codex 
had been frayed, and each page was set in paper that was 
very evidently of much later date than the original. My inter- 
est was deepened still further by the deciphering of the open- 
ing paragraph. The manuscript contained nothing less than 
a copy of the letters which had come to the Egyptian Caliph 
Al-Mustansir Billah (1035—1094) from Arab rulers in Sicily 
and Tunis, aud the answers of the Caliph to them; and the 
copy—it was asserted—had been made at the instance of the 
Caliph himself in the year of the Hejira 467. Here, indeed, 
was a find of considerable importance; for the reign of Al- 
Mustansir was long and important. 

I had hardly gotten as far as this, when doubts began to 
be raised in my mind. How did the scribes of al-Mustansir 
come to write in a well-defined Maghrebi script? True, it was 
not the intertwisted and entangled script in which later 
Maghrebts delight; but it bore all the hall-marks of this extra- 


. ordinary development of Arabic writing. The manuscript 





1 The account of this forgery was read at a meeting of this Society 
in the spring of 1909. 
2 ron wie ws, 
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might indeed be a later copy of an earlier original. But, if 
the script was intertwisted and entangled, what adjectives 
were fit to qualify the language it expressed? None that I 
could find. It was quite evidently Arabic—or was intended 
to be—but it was the most impossible Arabic that I had ever 
seen. Very soon certain peculiarities which were easily re- 
cognized as Maltese and Tunisian came to view, but most of 
the sentences could not be construed even upon the very 
liberal basis laid down by Arab grammarians. Through some 
of them shimmered an Italian construction or an Italian word 
composition. This was too much even for a willing believer. 
And the doubt once aroused very quickly entrained others. 
The thin brown paper was entirely foreign to Arabic manu- 
scripts; the artistic design of the frontispiece was as un- 
Oriental and as un-Arabic as it could be. But enough! The 
story is as follows: 

In the year 1782, there was in Palermo a certain Giuseppe 
Vella, a Maltese by birth, a member of the Jerusalem order 
and afterwards Abbot of St. Pancrace. At the time he was 
Chaplain at the Abbey of St. Martin, three leagues distant 
from Palermo. As a Maltese, he was naturally familiar with 
the local Arabic dialect of his birth-place; but he was ignorant 
of literary Arabic as well as of Mohammedan history. There 
happened to be four or five Arabic manuscripts in the library 
of St. Martin’s, and when a certain Mohammed ibn Uthman 
came in 1782 as ambassador of Morocco to the court of 
Naples, he visited St. Martin’s near Palermo. Whether 
because Mohammed ibn Uthman and Vella could in a measure 
understand each other’s speech, or ngt, the two formed an 
acquaintance that was destined to be productive of much evil 
for students of Arabic. For hardly had the Moroccan del- 
egate left when Vella announced the discovery in St. Martin’s 
of a valuable Arabic manuscript giving the history of the 
Arabs in the Island of Sicily. A few years later (1786), hav- 
ing kept up by correspondence his connection with the Mor- 
occan delegate, he noised abroad the receipt of another im- 
portant manuscript found at Fez, containing the correspondence 
between the Norman princes, Count Roger and Duke Robert 
Guiscard, and the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir in Egypt. 
King Ferdinand of Sicily became deeply interested in these 
discoveries, and even went so far as to send Vella and three 
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students to Fez upon a mission of enquiry for other manu- 
scripts dealing with the same subject. Patriotic Sicilians joined 
their king. Among these was Monseignor Airoldi, Archbishop 
of Heraclea, Judge of the Apostolic Legation and of the 
Monarchy of Sicily, who paid all the expenses connected with 
the publication of the volumes and even had Arabic type sent 
especially from Parma for the purpose. Six volumes of this 
history appeared between the years 1789 and 1792,' Vella 
hiding his own personality behind that of a suppositious 
Mustafa ibn Hani. Airoldi had even commenced the pub- 
lication of these texts in Latin and Italian, in 1788 (48 pp.).2 
Writers on the history of Sicily generally accepted the manu- 
script as genuine, and Wahl, Rossi, Ferrara, Piazzi, etc. made 
use of it in their works. Even so good a scholar as Olaus 
Gerard Tychsen at Rostock was caught in the trap of the 
wily Maltese, and republished a small portion in his “Hlement- 
ale arabicum” (Rostock, 1792), and a professor in Stuttgart, 
P. W. G. Hausleutner, translated the first four volumes into 
German under the title “Geschichte der Araber in Sicilien”* 
(1791—92). The Pope even lent his consideration to the fraud 
by a profuse letter of thanks, dated 1790. But there were 
not wanting conscientious students who quickly saw through 
the very evident fraud. Joseph Hager was called to Palermo 
in 1794 by the king himself; and in 1796 Monseignor Adami, 
Bishop of Aleppo, who was on his way from Rome to his 
own diocese, was bidden to Sicily to examine the precious 
manuscript. Goth men pronounced the manuscript a stupid 
forgery,4 the latter even writing a treatise in German which 


t Mustafa ibn Hani, Codice diplomatico di Sicilia sotto il governo degli 
Arabi, publicato per opere e studio di A. Airoldi. Palermo, 1789—1792. 
See Catalogue of the Printed Books in the British Museum; Graesse, 
Trésor de livres rares et précieux, 1867, VI, 274; 1,48. Cfr. Amari, Storia 
dei Musselmani in Sicilia I, p. XI. 

2 Codex diplomaticus Siciliae sub Saracenorum imperio ab anno 827 
ad 1072; nunc primum ex Mss. Mauro-occidentalibus depromptus cura et 
studio A. Airoldi. Panormi 1788 (pp. 1—48). 

3 Geschichte der Araber in Sicilien und Siciliens unter der Herrschaft 
der Araber. In gleichzeitigen Urkunden von diesem Volk selbst. Aus dem 
Italidnischen. Mit Anmerkungen und Zusiitzen. 4 vols. Konigsberg 1791—92. 

4 The report of Adami is published, together with a letter by the 
Chevalier d'Italinsky, in von Hammer’s Fundgruben des Orients, vol. 1 
(1.809), pp. 236 sq. 
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was afterwards published in a French translation.t In the 
meanwhile Vella had gone ahead with the printing of his 
second manuscript containing the correspondence between the 
Norman princes and the Egyptian Caliph. This was under- 
taken by the king himself and gotten out in two editions— 
one folio and one quarto—in regal style, the Arabic text side 
by side with the translation.2 In this edition Guiseppe Vella’s 
name is mentioned as translator with the ornate title, “Cap- 
pelano del sac. ordine Gerosolimitano, Abate di Sant. Pan- 
cragio, Prof. di lingua araba nella reale academia di Palermo 
e socio nazionale della reale academia della scienze”. The first 
volume, containing no less than 370 pp. appeared in 1793 
and the second was in the press when the bubble burst. Vella 
was arrested and tried before three different tribunals and 
condemned. But it is evident either that the authorities did 
not consider the crime to be a serious one, or that strong in- 
fluence was exerted in his behalf. He was condemned simply 
to seclusion in a small villa at Mozzo Monreale, a suburb of 
Palermo. 

In such manner was finished the first act of the drama; 
and it would seem that with the final condemnation of Vella 
the whole matter could be relegated to the lumber-room or 
finally classed among the rather numerous forgeries which 
have been committed at the expense of the Orient. But after 
the lapse of more than one hundred years, the forgeries of 
Vella received a new lease of life; and in order that this lease 
of life may be cut short, or at least not transferred to these 
shores, I ask the attention of the Society for a few moments 
longer. About the year 1905 a certain Varvaro read a paper 
before the “Societa Siciliana per la Storia Patria” in Palermo 
—but which does not appear in its publications—in which he 
tried to establish the thesis that Vella had not entirely fal- 
sified the manuscripts that he brought forward, but that he 





1 I have not been able to see the German original. The title of the 
French translation is: Relation d’une insigne Imposture Littéraire dé- 
couverte dans un Voyage fait en Sicile en 1794. Par Mr. le Dr. Hager. 
Traduit de l’Allemand, Erlangen 1799. 

2 par wrlox? WLS Libro del consiglio de Egitto etc. Palermo, Reale 
Stamperia, 1793. Cfr. Zenker, Bibliotheca Orientalis, I, p. 94. A portion 
of this was republished in 1794 by the secretary of the Palermo Academy 
“del Bon Gusto” for use in one of the seminaries. 
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had based them upon authentic documents of great value 
which were in his possession, and that Vella’s manuscripts 
might still be of great service in studying the history of 
Sicily in its relations with various Mohammedan states. The 
manuscripts to which he referred were not the two sequestered 
at the time of the arrest of Vella, for these are still, I am 
reliably informed, in the Archivio di Stato at Palermo. It 
seems that after Vella had been relegated to the villa in 
Mozzo Monreale he continued to write Arabic manuscripts. 
These formed parts of Vella’s effects which passed on to his 
family and were preserved instead of being destroyed. The 
Varvaros are distantly related to the Vella family, and in 
course of time have become possessed of the books which 
(being entirely ignorant of Arabic) they consider to be of great 
value, and which they now desire to sell. At the meeting 
referred to, Varvaro brought with him one of the manuscripts. 
Professor Carlo A. Nallino, an eminent Arabic scholar, form- 
erly of Naples but now connected with the University of 
Palermo, recognized immediately that it was not a genuine 
work, and later in the house of the Varvaros he saw two or 
three more of the manuscripts, one of which was the Kitab 
Diwan Misr. 

It is this last volume, evidently a copy of the original 
corpus delicti, which has at length been sold, and has found 
its way (together with sundry other Italian things) to this 
country, in the hope that it may be sold here to some cre- 
dulous American. Its sole value is a mournful one, and it 
belongs, by all right, in a Museum of Criminology. 

In conclusion, [ ought to say that I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Nallino for the information contained in the second 


part of this paper.! 





1 Note, 4/8/13. In his translation of al-Sairafi’s description of the 
Egyptian “Foreign Office” at the time of the Fatimides, M. Henri Massé 
has been led astray by the title, and has classified the “Kitab Diwan 
Misr” among the “recueils de modéles epistolaires 4 l’usage de la Chan- 
cellerie”! See his Ibn al-Cairafi: Code de la Chancellerie d’Egypte; Ezx- 
trait du Bulletin de l'Institut Francais d’archéologie Orientale, Tome XJ, 
Le Caire, 1913, p. 67. 




















Mohammedanism in Borneo: Notes for a Study of the 
Local Modifications of Islam and the Extent of its 
Influence on the native Tribes—By Mrs. Samuen 
Bryan Scort, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THe whole question of the nature and history of Moham- 
medanism in Borneo is much larger than the scope of the 
present paper. I have some incomplete notes to offer, which 
I venture to present at this time, because I think that even 
these have a certain theoretical significance that may be of 
interest; and because I hope that from this body of scholars 
intimately familiar with the various manifestations of Moham- 
medanism I may gain some valuable suggestions for further 
investigation of its history in Borneo. 

In studying the effect of environment upon the religion of 
a primitive people, such as the jungle tribes of the interior of 
Borneo, it is of course necessary to take into account the possi- 
bility of foreign ideas interrupting the simple interplay of sur- 
roundings and sensibilities. Of the foreign elements to be 
reckoned with in Borneo the chief is Mohammedanism, brought 
to the coast settlements during several centuries by Arab 
traders and adventurers. While investigating the influence of 
the Arabs in Borneo, I became convinced that we have here 
a striking instance of the manner in which the introduction 
of a new religion into a country follows certain definite eco- 
nomic laws, similar to those that govern the growth of religions 
on their native soil. 

There has been implied, if not actually stated, in many 
studies of religions, the theory that a religion develops accord- 
ing to environmental influences only so far as it is not inter- 
fered with by the contact of foreign ideas. Some such theories 
divide a religion into ideas appropriate to the native environ- 
ment, and ideas that have come from the north, south, east, 
or west. Having traced the religious elements to their 


geographical or linguistic sources, the historian leaves the 
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matter,—and rightly perhaps so far as he is a mere historian. 
It has been recognized of course that there are local reasons 
why a new faith sometimes takes hold and sometimes does not. 
The reasons are usually stated parenthetically in a historical 
account. For the science of religion, however, to become really 
scientific, it would seem necessary to go further, to gather up 
these reasons and formulate them into laws of borrowing 
corresponding to the now very widely admitted laws of the 
growth of ideas according to the environment in which they 
were thought out. 

The facts offered in this paper are presented in the hope 
that they may prove a minor bit of suggestive material for 
the formulation of a law of contact. They consist of a few 
notes, necessarily incomplete, on what happened when Indo- 
nesian Mohammedanism was brought in touch with Malay 
Paganism and the typical jungle religion of Borneo. 

It was, to begin with, a great economic force that brought 
Mohammedanism to Borneo. And it was a geographical 
barrier—the jungle—that stopped it at the coast, and made 
it after four hundred years still a foreign faith. The sheltered 
waters, short distances, frequent harbors and favorable mon- 
soons of the Malay Archipelago! developed very early a sea- 
faring small-trading population such as the Malays and Bugis 
about the coasts of many islands. They were all ready to 
form a link in the chain of commerce when the greater nations, 
first of Asia, then of Europe discovered and determined to 
have the spices and dazzling natural wealth of the tropical 
islands. Emporia were formed at Acheh, Bantam, and else- 
where, where the native traders of the Archipelago brought 
the collected wares to merchants of larger vessels capable of 
sailing the open seas.2 As the predominance of carrying trade 
in these products of the east shifted westward from China 
through India to Arabia, the religion of the Arab came to 
the Eastern Archipelago.’ 


1 St. John, Horace R., “Indian Archipelago,” 2 vols. London 1853. 
i, pp. 4, 44. 

2 St. John, Ind. Arch., i, pp. 6, 118, 223; Sir Hugh Low, Sarawak, its 
_ Inhabitants and its Productions, p. 116. 

3 Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago, Edinburgh 1820, iii, 
pp- 199—201; Hugh Clifford, Encyclopedia Brittanica, XVII, p. 474, 
Article, Malay Peninsula. In the second century B,C. the trade with 
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The first teachers of Mohammedanism in the Archipelago 
were Arab traders, pirates, and adventurers who came to seek 
their fortune and made converts only as a secondary task. 
Later, as the new faith gained headway, the prospect of mak- 
ing money attracted teachers from India, Egypt, Mecca, and 
Hadramaut.! From the 12th to the 20th century, following 
in the wake of trade, Mohammedanism has been spreading all 
over the Indian Archipelago.2 Borneo was not exempt from 
its influence. The difference in the course of events in Borneo 
from that in Java, Sumatra, and many of the other centers, 


Ceylon was wholly in the hands of the Arabs; by the middle of the 
eighth century A. D. there were many Arab traders in Canton; from the 
tenth to the fifteenth centuries, until the coming of the Portuguese, they 
were the undisputed masters of trade with the East. They were prob- 
ably early in the Malay Archipelago, but no mention is made of these 
islands in the work of Arab geographers earlier than the ninth century. 
G. K. Niemann, Inleiding tot de kennis an den Islam, Rotterdam 1861, 
p- 337, and Reinaud, Geographie d’Aboulfeda, tome I, p. CCCXXXIX, 
quoted by T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam, London 1896, pp. 293 
—294. 

1 C.Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese, trans. by O'Sullivan, London 
1906, ii, p. 279. Which of these regions sent its missionary-traders to 
Borneo seems a little vague. They are generally spoken of simply as 
Arabs. They all claimed and were accorded in Borneo the title of 
Seriff. Some of the Mohammedan influence in Borneo came either 
directly, or via the Javanese and Sumatran merchants who traded there, 
from the Malabar coast, where the Shafi’ijah sect is predominant to-day 
as it was in the fourteenth century. Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah, Paris 
1843—58, iv, pp. 66, 80, quoted by Arnold p. 294. For the Shi’ah Klings 
in Borneo cf. below p. 28. The predominant influence to-day, however, 
is that of Mecca. Besides the annual pilgrims who come to Mecca merely 
for a short time, there is a permanent colony of Malays in Mecca who 
keep in constant communication with their fellow countrymen in the 
Archipelago. And religious books printed in Mecca are carried to all 
parts of the Archipelago. The number of annual pilgrims to Mecca from 
Borneo increased in the latter part of the nineteenth century 66%) in 
twelve years. Niemann pp. 406—7, and C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, 
Hague 1889, ii, pp. xv, 339—393, quoted by Arnold, pp. 329—330. 

2 With the Mohammedan conquest the Perso-Arabic Alphabet was 
introduced among the Malays. Hugh Clifford, ibid. p. 477; Marsden’s 
Malay Grammar, London 1812, pp. 1, 2. Crawfurd, iii, p. 207, gives the 
following dates for the introduction of Mohammedanism into the Archi- 
pelago: 1204 A.D. the Achehnese, 1278 the Malays of Malacca, 1478 the 
Javanese, 1495 natives of the Spice Islands. Of. also ibid. ii, pp. 304 to 
306; and St. John, ibid. i, pp. 48—51. cf. also Arnold, passim, pp. 296 


—343. 
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was that while in the latter practically the whole population 
became at least nominally Mohammedan, in Borneo the con- 
verts were, in spite of zealous propaganda, almost entirely 
limited to the partially civilized Malays of the sea-coast. So 
much is this true that in Borneo the terms Malay and Moham- 
medan have become synonymous and interchangeable. A 
natural highway of trade brought Mohammedanism to the 
harbors and rivermouths of the island. A natural barrier, 
the jungle, stopped it at the coast. 

The coastal population of Borneo is composed of colonists 
of the trading nations mentioned above, the Malays and Bugis 
and others, from Sumatra, Java, the Malay Peninsula and 
Celebes. Most of these colonies were, however, formed before 
the conversion of the Malays to Mohammedanism. The Malay 
kingdom of Brunei was founded in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, though even before that there were probably some 
few colonists there. It became Mohammedan not until much 
later—some time before 1530.‘ Colonists from Java had settle- 
ments at Passir, Kotei, and Banjermassin, on the south coast 
of Borneo, at Sambas, Mampawa, and Landak on the west 


coast as early as 1360.2 The introduction of Mohammedanism 


1 P. J. Veth, Borneo’s Wester-Afdeeling, 1854, i, p. 180, quoting van 
Lijnden, Aanteekingen over de landen van het stroomgebied der Kapoeas, 
Natuurkundig Tijdschrift voor Ned. Indie, 1851, p. 587; ibid. p. 181, 
quoting Logan, Traces of the Origin of the Malay Kingdom of Borneo 
Proper, Journal of the Ind. Arch. and Eastern Asia, iii, pp. 513, 514; 
ibid. p. 184 quoting Tobias, de Westkust van Borneo, Nederlandsche 
Hermes, 1828, 12, p. 47; Earl, The Eastern Seas, p. 241; St. John, i, p. 197; 
A.C. Haddon, Head Hunters, Black, White, and Brown, p. 289; Leyden, 
In Moor’s Notices of the Indian Archipelago, Singapore, 1837, app. p. 95. 
For origin of the Malay nation cf. ibid. p. 3; A.C. Keane, Eastern 
Geography, London 1887, pp. 8, 9; St. John, i, p. 26—41. J. J. de Hol- 
lander Handleiding bij de Beoefening der Land-en- Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch Oost-Indie, Breda, 1884, p. 61, quoted by Arnold, p. 318. 

2 Dalton in Moor’s Notices, pp. 37, 41; Sir T. S. Raffles, History of 
Java, London 1830, ii, p. 171; Low pp. 312, 153; C. Bock, Head Hunters 
of Borneo, London 1881, p. 47; Veth, i, p. 182, quoting Logan, Antiquity 
of Chinese Trade with India and the Ind. Archip., in J. I. A., iii, pp. 604, 
605, also Dulaurier, Collection des principales Chroniques Malayes, pp. 107, 
109; and Journal Anatique, {should this be Journal Asiatique?] 1846, 
pp. 544—571, and Pijnappel, Jowrnal Asiatique, 1846, pp. 555ff.; ibid. 
p. 185, quoting J. Hageman, Indisch Archief, Jaarg. i, deel ii, pp. 53 ff., 
and Brumund, Indiana, ii, p. 178. C. P. Rouffaer, Het Tijdperk van 
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into these various settlements, according to different accounts, 
occurred sometime between 1495 and 1770. Several Malay 
Sultans on the Kapuas river were converted to Islam as late 
as 1850. The Malays are Mohammedan, and both the Malays 
and Mohammedanism came from without, but it was not in 
the first instance the Malays who brought Mohammedanism 
to Borneo.' 

Before the Arabian era Malay traders and pirates were 
attracted to the mouths of the navigable rivers of Borneo for 
shelter, and found there opportunities for getting, with slight 
work, gold and diamonds; by raids on the weak Dyaks, car- 
goes of slaves; by barter with them, a wealth of rattans, 
camphor and other saleable jungle produce. They founded 
towns at the river mouths, later having outposts for trade 
farther up river. It was long after these communities were 
established that individual Arab adventurers came to Borneo 
and preached their faith. Later still, the converts were re- 
inforced in number by Malays from Sumatra or the Peninsula, 


Godsdienst overgang in den Malayischen Archipel, p. 113, identifies Tand- 
joeng Poera, mentioned in the History of the Hindu-Javan kingdom of 
Madjapahit as among the conquests of the great monarch of that realm, 
Hayam Woeroek, who reigned from 1351 (?)—1389, as probably Matan, 
on the southwest coast of Borneo. Basing his evidence largely on a 
Portuguese report of 1514, published in 1892, and on corroborative 
notices especially in the Livro of 1516 of Duarte Barbosa, he concludes 
that the kingdom of Madjapahit cannot have succumbed entirely to 
Mohammedan domination until sometimes between 1516 and 1521. How- 
ever uncertain may be the date of the colonies in Borneo, they seem at 
least to have been much earlier than this time. Cf. also Earl, p. 336; 
Raffles, ii, p. 171. Mohammedanism was introduced into Succadana on 
the West Coast of Borneo by Arabs from Palembang in Sumatra in 
1550. R. P. A. Dozy, Essai sur l'histoire de l’Islamisme, Leiden 1879, 
p- 386, quoted by Arnold p. 316. Into Banjermassin on the South Coast 
in the sixteenth century from Dawak, one of the Mohammedan states 
that rose on the ruins of Madjapahit. J. Hageman, Beidrage tot de 
Geschiedenis van Borneo, Ts. Ind. t. L. vk., Deel vi, 1856, p. 236, quoted 
by Arnold, p. 316. 

1 ©. J. Temminck, Coup d’Oecil general sur les possessions neerlandaises 
dans Ul’ Inde archipelagique, Leiden, 1846, p. 176; Leyden, ibid. app. p. 97; 
J.J.K. Enthoven, Bijdragen tot de Geographie van Borneo’s Wester-Af- 
deeling, Leiden, 1902, pp. 132, 138, 158, 209; Veth, i, p. 193, following 
G. M. Muller, Proeve eener geschiedenis van een gedeelte the Westkust van 
Borneo, Indische Bij, p. 124, puts the date of the coming of the first 
Mohammedan missionaries to Borneo at about 1550, 
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which had in the mean time become centers of Mohammedan 
propaganda. On the east coast of Borneo colonies were 
founded by the similar nation of Bugis, who migrated to 
Borneo both before and after the coming of Mohammedanism 
to their home country of Celebes about 1600.1 

We may take as a typical instance of the turn to Moham- 
medanism in Borneo the narrative, which comes to us from 
many sources, and is apparently as reliable as any hundred 
and fifty year old story of these regions can be, of the found- 
ing of one of the chief Mohammedan kingdoms of Borneo, 
that of Pontianak, the great Malay trading centre of to-day 
at the mouth of the Kapuas river. 

A fortune-hunting Arab, Seriff Hoesein ibn Ahmed al Kadri 
(I give Veth’s Dutch orthography of the name) came to Matan, 
an ancient Javanese colony on the southwest coast of Borneo, 
in 1735. He found Mohammedanism already vaguely known 
there, strengthened it, instructed the people and was highly 
venerated. After a quarrel with the Sultan of Matan he fled 
to another Javanese-Malay colony, Mampawa, whose Sultan 
received him with open arms, built a mosque, gave him large 
control of his kingdom, and gave his daughter in marriage to 
the dashing handsome son of the Arab adventurer and a 
Dyak slave girl. This young half-savage-half-Arab, who never- 
theless bore his father’s title of Seriff, at the age of twenty- 
two left his royal bride and started out to seek his fortune 
on the seas. After a wild career of piracy and audacious 
foreign trade, during the course of which he married the 
daughter of another Malay Sultan, engaged in opium trade, 
captured Chinese, English, French, and Dutch ships, he had 
amassed great wealth. Gathering about himself a band of 
Malay and Bugis followers of his own type, he came to the 
mouth of the Kapuas river and established himself with his 
retainers on a haunted island in the river, which gave him a 





1 Rouffaer, p. 111; Earl, p, 310; Low, pp. 7, 18, 20—28; Dalton in 
Moor’s Notices, pp. 55—57; Hunt in Keppel’s Expedition to Borneo of 
H. M. 8. Dido, 1846, p. 404; Bock, pp. 22—26; England, Hydrographic 
Office, Eastern Archipelago, London, 1890, ii, pp. 7, 296; for description 
of the up-river trading posts of the Malays, cf. Molengraaf, Geologicai 
Expedition to Borneo, London, 1902, pp. 149, 150; and Nieuwenhuis, Jn 
Centraal Borneo, Leiden 1900, i, p. 24. Arnold, p. 319, places the general 
adoption of Mohammedanism by the Bugis of Celebes at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 
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protected base from which to prey on trading prahus. The 
island was a shrewdly chosen location, not only for its accessi- 
bility to the sea and because its evil ghostly reputation secured 
him from attack, but it commanded the Kapuas river, the 
immense navigable artery, by which all the inland wealth of 
the whole western district of Borneo must come down to the 
sea. The Seriff Abdoe’r Rahman soon found it more profitable 
to give up piracy, turn into a respectable and pious Moslem, 
and become the protector instead of the assassin of traders, 
gaining his income by a levy on all boats using the river. 
He built a mosque, established the Mohammedan ritual, and 
made pious pilgrimages to the grave of his father, who had 
long before his death repudiated this scape-grace son. Thus 
was founded the Arab dynasty—racially half-Dyak—of the 
Malay kingdom of Pontianak.! 

And thus Mohammedanism came to the Kapuas river. It 
took it nearly one hundred years to extend its influence 
300 kilometers up river to the Malay settlements of the lake 
region. And the reason for that is again the jungle. It is 
only in recent years when the Dutch have opened up the 
country, and made not only more intercommunication between 
the different parts of the country, but also more contact with 
the outside world, that Mohammedanism has greatly spread 
in their provinces. 








1 W. L. Ritter, Indische herinneringen, Amsterdam, 1843, pp. 192, 193, 
C. L, Hartmann, Algemeen verslag van de residentie Pontianak over 1823 
pp. 2, 3 (unpublished MS.), van Lijnden, p. 601, Muller, p. 346, and 
Tobias, p. 51, quoted by Veth, i, pp. 249—266; A. Pompe, Geschiedenis 
der Nederlandsche Overzeesche Bezittingen, 2nd ed. Schoonhaven 1872, p. 225; 
Leyden in Moor’s Notices, pp. 101, 102. The town was afterwards named 
for the spectre of the haunted Island. So great was the fear of this 
place that the Arab founder had to shoot up the woods for two hours 
before he could persuade his men to land. Leyden gives Pontiana or 
Pontianak as “the name the Malays give to a spectre of the forests 
which appears in the form of a winged female,” Moor’s Notices, app. 
p. 102; according to Veth the pontianaks are ghosts of children who have 
never seen the light on account of the death of their mothers, or, more 
usually, the mothers themselves who have died in childbirth, and go 
about in lonely places naked with loose hair, and moaning (i, p. 14); in 
the Malay Peninsula the pontianak is the ghost of all still-born child, 
while the ghost of a woman who dies in childbirth, the ghost that goes 
around with long floating hair is known as a langsuir. Both of these 
are supposed by the Peninsular Malays to be embodied in owls. Skeat, 
Malay Magic, pp. 325—327. 
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But to return for a moment to the earlier period. What 
effect had the establishment of the Malay and Bugis semi- 
civilized colonies, and their subsequent conversion to Moham- 
medanism upon the native savages who occupied Borneo 
previous to the coming of the sea-faring folk? Of the majority 
it may be said that it simply drove them back into their 
jungle, where in greater isolation than ever, they continue to 
live a wild free life of independence with all their old habits 
of thought and custom.! Some were directly enslaved or con- 
quered by the Malays, or remained among them, intermarried 
with them and adopted their manner of life so as te become 
almost indistinguishable from them. Between the entirely 
independent and the entirely subjugated Dyaks are the tribes 
who are called in Dutch-Malay terminology “serah-plichtig” 
and “hasil-plichtig” Dyaks, who, keeping their own political 
organization and manner of life, pay as “hasil” or “serah” a 
certain proportion of their gains in primitive agriculture or 
jungle life to the Malay Mohammedan prince whom they 
acknowledge as overlord. The hold on these Dyaks of the 
Malay prince is very slight and may be repudiated by them 
entirely simply by going (in the next of their frequent movings 
of the village) over the boundary of the territory which he 
theoretically controls. It is of course only among the last two 
classes of Dyaks, the entirely amal gamated and semi-depend- 
ent, that we find any evidence of Mohammedanism at all; 
and how much influence it has had in any case seems to 
depend upon the extent to which the Dyaks have adopted 
the Malay habit of life.' 





1 “The aborigines, distributed by the geographical character of the 
region into numerous communities, have been further isolated by foreign 
rule and colonisation. The superior races have frequently turned their 
natural eminence into a means of oppression; and instead of drawing 
the natives forth from their barbarous haunts, have imprisoned them 
more deeply in their jungles.” St.John, i, p. 18; cf. also Temminck, 
p- 135. Throughout this paper I have used the word Dyak in the widely- 
accepted though somewhat inexact sense as denoting all the native jungle 
tribes, as contrasted with the semi-civilized nations of later immigration. 
The Dyaks are not racially homogeneous, and probably represent several 
layers of migrations in the far distant past, but they have a certain 
cultural uniformity and may be classed as “aboriginal” in contrast with 
the Malays and Bugis and other comparatively recent colonists. 

The population of Borneo is estimated at 1,800,000, of whom only 
300,000 represent the Malays and other semi-civilized peoples. All the 
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I have attempted to analyse separately the Mohammedanism 
of the Malays, and that of the tribes of native descent who 
by conquest or commerce have come under Malay influence 
and given at least a nominal allegiance to Islam. But this 
is extremely difficult because the race nomenclature has become 
confused with a cultural one. All people, of whatever national- 
ity, who have adopted the stage of civilization and something 
of the dress and manner of the typical Malay coast dweller, 
are called Malays. Even, frequently, the classification is made 
religious, and since most Malays are Mohammedan, all Moham- 
medans are called Malays,—including Chinese, Dyaks, Klings, 
Arabs, Bugis, slaves from Sumbawa and elsewhere, Rayyats 
from Lingga, and even descendants of negro slaves brought 
here, as well as various racial mixtures of Malay with Arab, 





rest are Dyaks. Holbé, Revue Anth., 1911, p. 435; the Malays are founds 
with a very few exceptions, only along the courses of the great navigable 
rivers, and most of them are in the trading towns at the river mouths. 
For typical geographical location of some Malay settlements, cf. Enthoven, 
pp. 123, 126, 135—137, 148, 153, 176, 185, 1899—193; Low, pp. 221, 350 to 
371; Bock, pp. 161, 162, 242, 243; Molengraaf, pp. 43, 286—293; Brooke 
in Keppel, pp. 43, 45, 52, 53; Brooke in Capt. R. N. Mundy, Narrative 
of Events in Borneo and Celebes, London 1848, i, pp. 193, 369; Sir Charles 
Brooke, Ten Years in Sarawak, London 1886, i, pp. 19, 22, 24; Maxwell, 
quoted by H. L. Roth, Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo, i, 
p-1. A very few Malays singly or in small groups are found wandering 
in the far interior, or living in Dyak villages. They are either individual 
adventurers who have gone to seek the jungle produce themselves, or 
fugitives from justice. A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Influence of changed conditions 
on the physical and psychical development of the population of Central 
Borneo. Proc. Koningkl. Acad. v. Wetensch. te Amsterdam, Mar. 1903, 
p- 12; ibid. Centraal Borneo, i, p.4. Near the coast where there are 
gold, diamond and other mines, the Malays have forced the Dyaks to 
work for them in the mines, Elsewhere they have left the Dyaks to 
their old occupations and manner of life, contenting themselves with 
exacting tribute of rice and jungle products, and personal services at 
certain times, and further gaining from the Dyaks by forced trade at 
exorbitant prices. Observers agree in noting a marked difference in 
appearance and welfare between the absolutely free Dyaks of the interior, 
and those more or less subject to the Malays; cf. Enthoven, pp. 142, 163, 
193, 217, 560, 561, 563, 567, 571, 572; Low, p.17; S. Miiller, ii, p. 385, 
quoted by Roth, i, p. 387 note; Earl, p. 318; Bock, pp. 210—211: Nieuwen- 
huis, Centraal Borneo, i, pp. 16, 26; Ida Pfeiffer, Meine Zweite Weltreise, 
Engl. Transl. New York, 1856, pp. 76, 77, 96. 
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Dravidian, Dyak, Chinese, and even European. Malay is in 
Borneo the great amalgam of race, language, and ideas.! 

Nevertheless it is possible to make a rough dual classification 
of the nominal adherents of Islam into those who use entirely 
the Malay language, dress and manner of living, and those of 
Dyak or part Dyak descent who keep to a greater or less 
extent the native economic conditions and manner of life. 

In general the faith of the Malays of Borneo represents 
what has been called “Indonesian Mohammedanism.” There 
has been noted by scholars interested in this part of the world 
a type of religion extending all over the Malay Archipelago, 
nominally Mohammedan, which, while varying locally in many 
details, has enough homogeneity to be easily recognizable. 
Three influences, in Indonesia, have modified Mohammedanism 
and turned it into a definite religion of the region. They 


are:— 

1, The environment, which is geographically and economically 
similar for the coast peoples of many islands. 

2. Survivals of early “Indonesian” pre-Mohammedan ideas 
and customs, so strongly held that the new faith to be success- 
ful must either absorb or tolerate them. 

3. A generally prevalent mental attitude of primitive super- 
stitiousness. 


1 Veth, i, p. 179 gives the following striking description of the Malays 
in Borneo: “In den uitgestreksten zin begrijpt men thans onder dien 
namen allen, die de Mohammedaansche godsdienst hebben aangenomen: 
alle belijders van den Profeet van Mekka, al waren zij ook geheel of 
gedeeltelijk van Dajaksche of Chinesche afkomst, of zelfs uit aangebragte 
negerslaven geboren, worden, zoowel als de Arabieren van Pontianak, de 
Boeginezen van de Oostkust van Mampawa, de Javaansche en Klinga- 
lesche kolonisten in Succadana en Banjermassin, de slaven van Soembava 
en alders aangevoerd, en de Orang-laut of Rajats, van Lingga en Blitong 
herwaarts overgekomen, tot de Maleijers gerekend. Nogtans maken de 
Malaijers uit het Djohoresche rijk en zijne wijd verspreide volksplantingen 
afkomstig, over het algemeen het hoofd bestanddeel dezer gemengde 
bevolking uit, hetwelk op de geheele geamalgameerde massa, waarin 
slechts de Arabieren en Boeginezen eenige meerdere zelfstandigheid 
bewaard hebben, zijn stempel gedrukt heeft.” Cf. St. John, i, p. 198; 
Earl, p. 239—240. The so-called “Embahoe Malays” were originally 
Dyaks who were converted to Islam about 1850. Enthoven, p. 205. The 
Malay language is the same sort of composite as the people, containing 
words from Sanskrit, Persian, Singhalais, Tamoul, Arab, Chinese, Portu- 
guese, Dutch, etc., cf. Holbé, op. cit., p. 431; Marsden, Malay Grammar, 
Introd. p. xviii. 
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Let us see how these three influences are exemplified in the 
religion of the Malays of Borneo. 

As elsewhere in the Archipelago, Mohammedanism gained 
its way in Borneo partly by being already suited to the Malays’ 
temperament and manner of life, and partly by cutting or 
stretching itself to the Procrustean bed where it did not 
already fit. The Malays of Borneo in the pre-Mohammedan 
era, like the coast peoples of many other islands, were already 
sea-faring traders, given to adventure and piracy. They built 
their own boats and travelled in them from port to port. 
Some of them were artisans and manufacturers, but the major- 
ity engaged in trade. They bartered their manufactures, their 
sea-products, and their imported goods to the natives for the 
local articles of value, which they carried in small boats to 
emporia where they could sell them to European and Asiatic 
merchants. This trade, which still continues, has sometimes 
netted the Malays as high as 500°/o profit. Before the 
European policing of the seas they added piracy, openly or 
secretely, to their sources of revenue.! 

The Arabs who came to their shores with greater skill as 
navigators, greater shrewdness as bargainers, and at least as 


great unscrupulousness as robbers, won for their religion the 
glory of superiority in the Malays’ own characteristics.? 


1 The general articles of Malay trade past and present are described 
in Boyle, Adventures among the Dyaks of Borneo, London 1865, p. 106; 
M. Buys, Twee Maanden op Borneo’s Westkust, Leiden 1892, p. 8; 
Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch Borneo, i, p. 56; Brooke in Keppel, pp. 52, 53; 
Low, pp. 26, 57, 117, 366. For description of the Malay method of trade 
with the natives; cf. Sir Spenser St. John, Life in The Forests of the 
Far East, London 1863, ii, p. 298; Ada Pryer, A Decade in Borneo; 
Moor’s Notices, p. 6; Bock, pp. 87, 202, 203; Boyle, pp. 98, 321; Sir 
Charles Brooke, i, p. 45, ii, pp. 162, 164; Nieuwenhuis, In Centraal Borneo, 
i, pp. 15, 22, 24—26, 120, 129; Earl, p. 263. 

2 Crawfurd, i, p. 139; Holbé, Revue Anthropologique, 1911, p. 430; 
Raffles, i, p. 259; Crawfurd, i, p. 189, says of the Arabs in the Archi- 
pelago, that “the genuine Arabs are spirited, fair and adventurous 
merchants. The mixed race is of a much less favorable character, and 
is considered as a supple intriguing, and dishonest class.” It was very 
largely the half-breed Arabs who took the leadership of the Malays in 
Borneo, and directed piratical exploits. Cf. above p. 318 the account of 
the founding of the Arab dynasty of Pontianak. For their influence in 
Sarawak, cf. the Journal of Sir James Brooke in Keppel, pp. 54, 302, 
303, also Keppel, pp. 268, 269, and Low, pp. 189—191; for further ana- 
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With this prejudice in its favor, Mohammedanism easily 
won converts, especially as there were elements in it favorable 
to the peculiar local conditions. The confession of faith, un- 
doubtedly, in Borneo as in the Malay Peninsula and Acheh, 
was regarded less as a creed than a declaration of fealty. The 
Holy War against the infidel was held to justify their slave- 
hunting raids on the Dyaks of the interior, as well as piratical 
attacks on European vessels. The Hadjj across the partially 
familiar seas, became to this boat-building, sea-faring people 
immensely popular, giving the Hadjis not only prestige and 
honour on their return, but opportunities for a wider area of 
trade. The Hadjj, among the Borneo Malays, as in Acheh, 
is one of the most faithfully kept of the precepts of Islam. A 
great portion of the ritual prayers is neglected, as not fitting 
in well with their life. The laws of trade of the Koran are 
ignored, as according to Snouck Hurgronje they have had to 
be in all modern trading communities. Mohammedanism was 
embraced eagerly just in so far as it fitted in with the habits 
of their life which had grown from the environment.! 

But to realise the close relation between the modifications 
of Mohammedanism and the economic status of the Malays 
we must differentiate the position and morals of the rich and 
poor Malays; the large merchants on the one hand, who are 
chiefly the princes and rulers; and on the other hand the 
fisherman and mechanics who are of a very different type. It 


lysis of the trade influence of the Arabs in the Archipelago; cf. Reinaud, 
Geographie d’Aboulfeda, Introduction, p. LIII, CCCLXXXIX ff., quoted 
by Veth, i, p. 246, and Veth, i, pp. 246, 248; St. John, i, pp. 177, 239. 

1 In the Malay Peninsula the “Holy War” was held to justify the 
kidnapping of Sakai and Samang aborigenes. In Acheh, according to 
Snouck Hurgronje, it owes its popularity “to its harmonizing with their 
war-like and predatory pre-Mohammedan customs.” In both these places 
the ritual prayers are very laxly observed. Wilkinson says of the Malay 
Peninsula that “it is hard for a clerk or mechanic to keep the fast or to 
find time for the pilgrimage to Mecca.” But in Acheh, where voyages 
are the order of the day, as in the trading ports of Borneo, the Hadjj 
is popular. It is interesting to note how in different nations and among 
different classes of society various precepts of Islam are accentuated or 
ignored as they fit in or clash with local conditions. In Acheh, as else- 
where in the Archipelago, the laws of trade and property are not those 
of the Koran, but of the Adat (native customary law). Snouck Hurgronje, 
ii, pp. 279, 304—309, 320, 337; R. J. Wilkinson, Malay Beliefs, pp. 8, 
16, 17; Spenser St. John II, 325, 
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is the wealthy who exalt the Holy War and become Hadjis. 
In keeping with their lawless, irresponsible manner of life they 
are gamblers, opium eaters and hard drinkers. And they ignore 
the precepts which would interfere with these customs, though 
as a rule they draw the line at eating pork. It is naturally 
the powerful princes who have encouraged, if not started, the 
unorthodox deification of living and dead rulers. The Sultan 
of Kotei is supposed to have been descended from a god, who 
in answer to the supplication of a dweller of Kotei, came 
down to earth and married one of his children. From them 
descended all the rulers of Kotei. The following curious 
Chinese account from about the year 1618 shows the divine 
right of the early officials of Brunei: 

“In this country there is a temple in which three men are 
worshipped as deities, who were superintendents of public works 
and of the treasury at the time the country was founded; they 
fell in battle, and were buried together at this spot; a temple 
was erected over their tomb and when a merchant vessel 
arrives it must kill a cow or roast fowls, and offer at the 
same time melati and other flowers; if any man on the ship 
does not worship he becomes ill. When the people of the 
country go out trading, they make an offering of flowers, and 
when they come back, having made profit, they take two cocks, 
to whose feet they attach knives, and let them fight before the 
tomb; if one of these fowls is killed, they thank the deities 
for it, which is certainly very curious.”! 

It must be remembered that this account was written at 
least 80 years after the country had become formally Moham- 
medan. Notice in this story the influence of the proverbial 
Malay love for cock-fighting. It is only the rich traders and 
rulers, again, who take advantage of the permission of poly- 
gamy, and only this small minority of the Mohammedans in 
Borneo seclude their women.? 


1 W. P. Groeneveldt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca 
compiled from Chinese Sources, Batavia 1879 Miscallaneous Papers I, 
p. 224. , 

2 “The riches of the country were formerly entirely in the hands 
of the sultan and other great pangerans,” Brooke in Mundy, i, p. 188; 
Spenser St. John, ii, p. 271; where there are mines, coal, gold or dia- 
monds, these are owned by the princes. Enthoven, p. 165; Pfeiffer, p. 93. 
For the different classes of society, cf. Low, pp. 117-122; Brooke in 
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Among the poorer Malays of Borneo, on the other hand, 
the women go about the streets freely and unveiled. The 
position of women in many, if not all, places of the Archi- 
pelago seems to have been far higher under conditions of life 
of the pre-Mohammedan “adat”. And the Mohammedan law 
on this point has been adopted only where changed conditions 
have paved the way for it. On the Lingga river in Borneo, 
where the Malays live in a village organized very much on 
the plan of the Dyaks’, the chief, as is often the case in a 
Dyak village, was a woman. Where the conditions remained 
that led to freedom and prominence of women under the pre- 
Mohammedan code the orthodox theory of women’s position 
has had little influence.! 

With the poorer Malays, the artisan, small-trading and fish- 
ing class in Borneo, there was less incentive than among the 
more wealthy traders to adopt foreign customs, and among 
these people we shall find the chief stronghold of anti- Moham- 
medan ideas. Their Mobammedanism is a thin layer of ver- 
biage over a mass of native superstition. The rich rulers and 
merchants of Borneo have lost many of their native ideas 


through cosmopolitan contact, and have gained a superior 
intelligence in general as well as more knowledge of the mean- 
ing of Mohammedanism, both in their journeyings abroad and 





Keppel, p. 50. In parts of the country where there are fewer oppor- 
tunities for enrichment there is slighter difference between the ruling 
class and the subjects; cf. Enthoven, pp. 131, 138, 190—196. We find 
among different writers very conflicting accounts of the character of the 
Malays. Probably the apparent conflict is due to the fact that the 
particular class or social position of the Malays described 1s not given; 
ef. Rev. Andrew Horsburgh, Sketches in Borneo, 1858, p. 10; Brooke in 
Keppel, pp. 163, 295; Pfeiffer, p. 108; Low, pp. 127—137. The Moham- 
medan prince of Sekedau was rough, uncivilized, and a drunkard. In 
1867 a sultan of Sekedau died after only a few years’ reign from “misuse 
of opium and strong drink.” The prince of Silat who died in 1871 was 
given to opium. Enthoven, pp. 190, 677, 678. There seems to be no 
religious scruple against opium among the Malays of Borneo, and the 
princes, at least, drink wine freely, not always refraining even in public. 
Low, p. 126, Earl, p. 235. They do, however, seem to refrain from the 
use of pork. Bock, p. 31, note; Groenevelde, Notes on the Malay Archi- 
pelago and Malacca, compiled from Chinese sources, from Miscellaneous 
Papers, Batavia, 1879, i, p. 224. 

1 Ada Pryer, p. 123, probably generalizing from her experience of 
seeing women on the streets, says that women are never secluded in 
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in the schools of the Hadjis in Borneo, which are frequented 
by the wealthy only.! 

In general we may say that the economic conditions in 
Borneo, as elsewhere in the Archipelago, gave the Arab 
missionaries a ready hearing and led to an easy acceptance 
of at least a partial Mohammedanism. Like many other 
Indonesians, for economic purposes the Borneo Malays have 
exalted the Hadjj and the Holy War; they have ignored most 
of the ritual prayers and the prohibitions of their much-loved 
drink, gambling and opium; and among them the position of 
women is determined more by local conditions than by Moham- 
medan theory. 

The second factor of Indonesian Mobammedanism—the sur- 
vival of Indonesian pre-Mohammedan customs—is exemplified 
in Borneo particularly among the lower class Malays who have 
a folk-lore and superstitions similar in many respects to those 
of the Malays in the Peninsula, Acheh, and other parts of 
Malasia. Characteristic of these are the customs of taboo, 
the idea of the semangat or vital spirit existing in things as 





Borneo, though Mohammedans. Low, p. 141, says that as in all Islamic 
countries the higher class women are secluded. Other writers agree 
that the Mohammedan women, not of the nobility, not only go about 
the streets freely, but do not even wear veils. Pfeifer, p.47; Boyle, 
p- 17; Ida Pfeifer probably gets at the heart of the matter when she 
says that “The wives of persons of the higher class seldom go out; but 
this is merely from indolence and not to de attributed to any prohibition, 
for they may receive visitors at home.” In other words the seclusion 
of women is a luxurious foreign fad, ill-adapted to the indigenous life, 
but practiced by those who can well afford it for the prestige it gives, 
as being possible only to the wealthy, and in accord with the religious 
teaching of the superior Arabs. The poorer women are too important 
factors in the economic life to bother about such things, religion or no 
religion. All through Malasia Mohammedanism has succeeded in establish- 
ing its dicta as to women only as the economic conditions were suitable. 
In the Malay Peninsula, according to the pre-Mohammedan “adat,” the 
position of women was a high one. Mohammedanism reduced it “in 
theory.” Wilkinson, p.17. Even among the ruling class, in the settled 
semi-agricultural community of Acheh, women were not disqualified. 
Four female sovereigns in succession have occupied the throne of Acheh. 
In each case devout champions of Islam have praised them. Snouck 
Hurgronje, ii, p. 335. 

1 Sir Charles Brooke, i, p. 38; Bock, pp. 254, 255; Spenser St. John, 
ii, p. 298; Low, pp. 50, 54, 138, 153, 154, 158, 160. 
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well as people, and a curious custom of using rice stained 
vellow with turmeric in various religious festivals.' 

One of the Malay customs noted by van den Berg as an 
anti-Mohammedan custom found among the Mohammedans all 
over the Archipelago including Borneo, and one naturally 
held to as strongly by the princes as the common people, is 
the possession of what the Dutch author calls “Rijksieraden,” 
or insignia of office, consisting most often of weapons, the 
possession of which marks the rightful ruler. They are really 
fetiches which govern the possession of the throne and the 
fortunes of the kingdom. They are sometimes carried in war, 
oaths are sworn by them, and on occasions they are smeared 
with blood at sacrifices. The regard for these “rijksieraden” 
among the Borneo Malays is not unlike the feeling of the 
Dyaks for the head hunting relics, which are placed in front 
of the chief’s door and must be touched only by the chief, 





1 For instances of the Malay practice of taboo in Borneo, cf. below 
p. 25. For taboo as practiced in the Malay Peninsula, cf. Skeat, Malay 
Magic, passim. The Achehnese speak of prohibitions binding on all 
men as “pamali,” the general Malay word for taboo in Borneo and 
elsewhere. Snouck Hurgronje, i, p. 274. “The spirit of life — which 
according to the ancient Indonesian belief existed in all things, even in 
what we should now consider inanimate objects—is known as the semen- 
gat.” Wilkinson, Malay Beliefs, p. 49. 

The yellow rice was used by the Malays of Sarawak in a ceremony 
performed on the return of chiefs from a successful war expedition, and 
was supposed to give them equally good luck the next time. The old 
chief’s three wives and female relatives came dressed in their best “Each 
of the ladies in succession taking a handful of yellow rice, threw it over 
us, repeating some mystical words, and dilating on our heroic deeds.” 
Keppel, p. 289. Sir Charles Brooke records that a Pangeran (noble) 
scattered rice over him as thanksgiving for a safe return froma danger- 
ous journey. Brooke, i, p.197. In the Malay Peninsula rice stained 
with turmeric is used for scattering over persons to be benefitted or 
strewing on the house floor. Skeat, Malay Magic, p.76. In Acheh 
glutinous rice coloured yellow with turmeric is used for offerings at the 
tombs of saints and is a favorite dish at religious festivals. Snouck 
Hurgronje, i, p. 31; ii, p. 293 (notice how much farther the new religion 
has advanced in Acheh, the only place of those mentioned where the 
ceremony is given a Mohammedan interpretation). Two instances I have 
found of a ceremonial scattering of yellow rice among the Land Dyaks 
of Borneo. Brooke in Mundy, i, p. 385; Chalmers, O. P., p. 63, quoted 
by Roth, i, p. 248. 
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and which, like the “rijksieraden” are regarded as having 
supernatural qualities.! 

Besides the survivals of pagan Malay ideas we find also in 
Borneo relics of other pre-Mohammedan influences, varying in 
the different localities. In the north there are evidences of 
a well-authenticated Chinese influence, in such legends as that 
of Mt. Kinabalu, the “Chinese widow,” and other local ideas; 
also perhaps a trace of Chinese feeling in the fact that here, 
in contrast with other parts of Borneo where the graves of 
ancestors are notably neglected, the Mohammedans take great 
care of ancestral tombs and make pious pilgrimages to them.? 


1 L. W.C. Van den Berg. De Mohammedaansche Vorsten in Neder- 
landsch-Indie, pp. 72, 73. The Javanese name for these is Oepatjara, 
the Malay, Kabesaran or Alat Karadjan, the Macassar, Kalompawang, 
and the Bugis, Aradjang. The Rijksieraden of Sanggau, on the West 
coast of Borneo consist of a kris, a sword of European make, a lancer 
a gong and a swivel gun, Bakker, Het Rijk Sanggau, in Tijdschrift 
voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 1884, p. 374, quoted by van 
den Berg, p.79. Those of Kotaringin on the South Coast seem to be 
very numerous, some of the chief are two ebony chairs, swords and 
lances, some pieces of iron supposed to come from Madjapahit and a 
couple of large porcelain jars of Japanese or Chinese make, Pijnappel, 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 1860, p. 281, 
quoted by van den Berg, p.79. These Chinese jars, many of them of 
great antiquity, are valued at enormously high prices all over Borneo. 
They are held in reverence by Malays and Dyaks alike, and are supposed 
to possess supernatural powers. In the Malay kingdom of Semitau, on 
the Kapuas river in western Borneo, the royal insignia consist of a kris, 
said to have come from Madjapahit with the original settlers, a “ping- 
gau”, or earthen dish, to which four very little dishes, “anak pinggau”’, 
belong, and a pinggau half a meter in diameter with three anak pinggau. 
The pinggaus are kept in the ground except on special occasions when 
they are shown to the people, and then must not be kept above ground 
more than one day, or 4 great hurricane will burst over the country. 
The little dishes must always be buried on the same side of the mother 
dish, otherwise they have power to turn themselves around. Enthoven, 
p. 139. The burying of valuable articles for safety is common all over 
Borneo especially among the Dyaks. For the Dyak regard for the heads 
of slain enemies as the insignia of office of the chiefs, possessing super- 
natural power and to be touched-only by certain individuals, cf. Brooke 
in Keppel, p. 54, and Dr. Wm. Furness, Home Life of the Head Hunters, 
p. 65; for regard of royal regalia in the Malay Penin., cf. Skeat, Malay 
Magic, pp. 23—29. 

2 J. Marrat, The Land of the Dyaks, London 1891, p.8; Dalrymple, 
p. 41 and Earl, p. 304, quoted by Roth, i, p. 304; Spenser St. John, ii, 
pp. 284, 332; Earl, p. 317; Low, p. 126. 
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Another foreign nation, the Hindu-Javan kingdom of Madja- 
pahit has left material and cultural evidences of its former 
colonies all around the west, south and southeast coasts of 
Borneo. Strong Hindu-Javan influence can be traced in the 
Mohammedanism of the Malays in these districts of Borneo 
to-day.! 

Of nearly all these survivals of a pre-Mohammedan era, I 
believe it can be said that they either have some economic 
reason in the present manner of life of the people, or that at 
one time there has been an economic reason for them so 
strong that they have survived by the force of that impetus. 
A curious instance of the latter case is the taboo on cow’s 
milk in Sarawak, where until a few years ago men still dated 
events from “the days of the Hindus.” The Malays here, like 
the Dyaks, do not use the milk or butter of the cow. Con- 
cerning the Dyak custom Sir Hugh Low says “Their not 
using the milk and butter of the cow, in which the Hindus 
delight, has been accounted for by the supposition that at the 
first introduction of the animal into Java, from whence it 
came to Borneo, this was a precautionary measure to encourage 
the breed, by not depriving the calves of their natural susten- 
ance.” It may be mentioned that cows are still scarce in 
Sarawak where the pasture land is limited.? 

Thus in Borneo the earlier ideas which survive and modify 
Mohammedanism are, everywhere their wide-spread typical 
Malay beliefs, with, in certain localities, remnants of influence 
of Hindu-Javan and Chinese colonies. 

Of the third factor producing Indonesian Mohammedanism 





1 Cf. above p.4 note 2. Traces of Hindu-Javan influence can be 
found equally prevalent among the Malays and Dyaks of the regions of 
the former colonies of Madjapahit. Denison, Jottings of a Tour among 
the Land Dyaks of Upper Sarawak, Ch.i, thinks that the Land Dyaks 
are the descendants of the Madjapahit colonists on the west coast of 
Borneo who were driven inland by the introduction of Mohammedanism 
in 1559. While this may possibly be true, there are many considerations 
which point to its improbability, and I do not believe that the evidence 
at present justifies us in presuming this origin of the Land Dyaks. 

2 Low, p. 267; In the Memoirs of a Malayan Family, a Malay Ms. 
of cir. 1760, translated and published by Marsden in 1830, a ceremony 
is described which implies that the Sumatran savage tribes did not drink 
milk though they had cows. Marsden comments on this that the natives 
of the Malay Islands neither drink milk nor make butter, p. 10. 
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—a mentality more primitive than that of the orthodox Arab 
teachers—we may fairly say that it has had more effect than 
the actual definite survivals of ancient customs in producing anti- 
Mohammedan ideas and distortions of Mohammedan customs. 
The Malays are described as being, with few exceptions, very 
superstitious and of a lower grade of civilization and intelligence 
than the Arabs. We have seen that on the whole Moham- 
medanism has changed their life less than their life has changed 
Mohammedanism. 

Except in the case of a few individuals who have become 
wealthy and educated the new faith did not bring any revo- 
lutionary conditions which would alter the general mentality 
of the people. Most of the Malays are still in their mental 
attitude toward the outside world on the stage of animism 
and magic. The occult powers hold the same sway over their 
lives as they do over those of the Dyaks. 

Comparing Malay magic as found in various parts of Indo- 
nesia with the magic of the Borneo Dyaks, it is doubtful 
whether there is greater similarity in the divination and in- 
cantations of the Dyaks and those of the Malays than arises 
from the fact that both peoples are below the intellectual 
attainments that show a reign of law and preclude super- 
stitions. We find all over the world certain general forms of 
sympathetic magic, belief in charms etc. wherever there is a 
primitive stage of intellect and civilization. As the Malay 
civilization is wider in scope and more complex than the Dyak, 
so their magic is a little less naive and crude. The Malay is 
perhaps more akin to the folk-lore of early Europe, the Dyak 
like that of more primitive peoples. 

But besides the general practices of magic and taboo, and 
an animistic theory of nature, there are certain definite ideas 
and customs of the Borneo Malay Mohammedans which cor- 
respond remarkably closely to those of the Dyaks. We must 
consider these special local modifications of Islam in addition 
to those characteristic of Indonesian Mohammedanism in 
general, 

In regard to these customs the question of interest is, did 
the Malays bring them to the Dyaks? or are they of Borneo 
origin? ! 

1 Furness in his Folk-lore in Borneo, p. 10, says that the Dyaks are 


“closely akin in every respect to the Malays, and no doubt adopted the 
99* 
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I do not believe that that question can be answered pos- 
itively in the present state of our knowledge. We can only 
say this much:— 

1. Analysis will show them to be admirably adapted to the 
Dyak method of life. 

2. The more the Malays live like Dyaks, the more of these 
customs do they have, and the more does their Moham- 
medanism become merely nominal. 

3. They are not found among the Malays who are foreign 
traders so much as among those whose occupation keeps them 
close to the local environment. 

4. They are not only practiced near the coast, but are 
customs characteristic also of the Dyak tribes of the far in- 
terior least affected by Malay influence. 

Some of these customs concern the taking of omens from 
the cries of animals and the flight of birds; the taboo of the 
flesh of certain animals, especially deer; harvest taboos similar 
to those of the Dyaks in the few localities where the Malays 
practice any agriculture; taboos for illness and in case of death; 
women sorcerers and “doctors” who under the name of “Bayoh” 
perform the same functions among the Malay Mohammedans 
of Sarawak that the “Manangs” do among the Dyaks. The 
same sort of objects are used as charms as among the Dyaks. 
An account is given of a Malay Sultan who permitted in his 
palace a three day ceremony to “drive away Satan” partic- 
ipated in by Malays and Dyaks together, in which women 
took the prominent part they customarily hold in Dyak 
ritual.! 


traditions which were rife among the Malays both before and after the 
latter became converted to Mohammedanism.” On the other hand Sir 
Charles Brooke who spent many years among the Malays and Dyaks of 
Sarawak says of the Malays that “since their arrival they have been 
mixed with the Dyak and Malanau populations adopting many of their 
customs and much of their language,” i, p. 45. 

1 Bock, pp. 32, 49, 110—112, 198, 230. “The Malays also have their 
manangs, who are called Bayoh, while the ceremony is Berasik, but I 
believe the better instructed Mahometans consider the practice of it al- 
together inconsistent with the true religion of Islam,” Perham, Journal 
of the Straits Asiatic Society, 19, quoted by Roth, i, p. 282. The pelan- 
dok, or mouse-deer is an omen animal in Borneo of Malays, Milanaus, 
Sea Dyaks and Kalamantans, whose warnings must be rigorously heeded. 
The mouse-deer figures in some of the folk-stories of the Malay Pen- 
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Some of the Malays, like the Dyaks, place wooden figures 
outside their houses to keep off evil spirits. The Malays have 
a custom which they call “Bertapar”, corresponding to the 
Dyak “Nampok”, in which a man goes out alone to a mount- 
ain and spends the night alone on its summit, coming back 
with great power from the spirits. Malay parents give feasts 
to their relations to celebrate the different periods in their 
sons’ education, and for a lesser festival kill a fowl, for a 
greater one goats, buffalo or deer. This is exactly the way 
the Dyaks use the ordinarily forbidden animals in festivals, 
for a lesser occasion fowls, the larger ones for a greater one. 
The Dyaks use pigs ceremonially, however, where the Moham- 
medans use goats and buffalo. In both cases the reason is 
undoubtedly the same, the comparative scarcity of fowls, the 
greater scarcity of flesh.' 

When the Malays lead the Dyaks on piratical expeditions, 
they no less than the head hunters take pride and delight in 
the captured heads of the enemies. Though Sir Charles Brooke 
says that “they do not place them in their houses nor attach 
any superstitious ideas to them,” we have evidence that the 
Malays have a very sincere regard for the “pantaks” or sacred 


enclosures to which the Dyaks bring the heads after an ex- 
pedition to perform the first rites over them; and believe with 
the Dyaks that “whoever does the least damage to any of the 


insula, but I do not find any record of the sort of superstitious regard 
in which it is held in Borneo; cf. Skeat, Malay Magic, pp. 179, 318. Of 
the Borneo Malays Haddon says, “A Malay told me: if a Sarawak Malay 
was striking a light in the evening in his house and a pelandok made a 
noise at the same time the whole family would have to leave the house 
for three days; should they not do so the house would catch fire and 
be burned down, or sickness or other calamity would overtake them,” 
p- 386. A Kalamantan chief “resolutely refused to proceed on a journey 
through the jungle when a mouse-deer (Plandok) crossed his path, and 
he will not eat this deer at any time.” Hose & McDougall, Journal of 
the Anthropological Society, 1901, p. 193. Of the Sea Dyaks Perham 
says, “If the cry of a deer, a pelandok, or a gazelle be heard, or if a rat 
crosses the path before you on your way to the farm, a day’s rest will 
be necessary; or you will cut yourself, get ill, or suffer by failure of the 
crop.” Perham, Journal of the Straits Asiatic Society, 10, quoted by 
Roth, i, p. 193. 

1 Bock, p. 32; Low, pp. 139, 140; Sir Charles Brooke, i, p. 156, quoted 
by Roth, i, p. 287; Sir Spenser St. John, i, pp. 143, 144. 
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wooden figures will be attacked by evil spirits and shortly 
die.” ! 

Sometimes the Malays tell a story to try to bring their 
superstitions under the guise of Mohammedan lore. The padi- 
birds,—those birds of omen which frequent the rice-fields, roost 
together in large numbers, and are said to build nests in the 
high jungle not easily found or seen,—figure in a tale which 
is a typical medley. The Malays say that these birds do not 
breed like other birds in the jungle, but about the houses of 
happy invisible beings called Orang Ka-benuar-an, “people of 
truthfulness”, sylvan spirits who care for the seasons of flowers 
and fruits. The great Mahomet came and all the angels of 
heaven except the rebel Eblis protected his faith. Eblis went 
to the Orang Ka-benuar-an and persuaded them to cease 
being woodland spirits and follow him and he would make 
them angels. Allah’s punishment for listening to the evil angel 
Eblis was that the Orang Ka-benuar-an must become invisible 
and no more go among men. But he let them have one bird 
to live with them and be their messenger to men and they 
chose the padi-bird. All the omen birds are regarded by the 
Dyaks as messengers sent by the good spirits to men.? 

Whenever the Malays do the same things that the Dyaks 
do, and are subject to the same influences, we find them, 
without regard to their Mohammedanism, holding the same 
superstitions as their Dyak companions. In many places, for 
instance, the Malays living on rivers have become expert 
canoeists, an activity in which the Dyaks excel, and here they 
have the same superstition as the Dyaks about the bad luck 
consequent upon holding the paddle in a certain way.3 

A few instances may be given also of notions that are 
purely local and due to the impression of some out-of-the-way 
experience. On one river the Malays worship the same rocks 
and hill-spirits as do the neighboring Dyaks. The water of 
one small river is considered sacred alike by Malays and Dyaks, 
and healing properties are attributed to it. At a spot on the 
Sarawak where some Chinese insurgents were fearfully cut up, 





1 Brooke in Keppel, p. 173; Pfeiffer, p. 89. 

2 From a verbal account given by a Malay, Motley, Contributions to 
the Natural History of Labuan, London 1855, pp. 35—38. 

3 Sir Spenser St. John, ii, p. 262; Sir Charles Brooke, ii, p. 2; Haddon, 
p. 285; Nieuwenhuis, Centraal Borneo, i, p. 23. 
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twenty years after the event the Malays would not bring their 
boats at night for fear of ghosts. A purely local custom on 
the island of Talang-Talang, where the Malays make a living 
by collecting turtle eggs, is the magic practice resorted to by 
the Hadji in charge of the place to make the turtles lay. It 
consists of feasting, decorating the sands with flags, and after 
this is done tabooing the vicinity to strangers,—a very practical 
provision this last, as the turtles will not lay if disturbed, and 
moreover strangers who do not come cannot steal. Dyaks and 
Malays alike attribute magic power to gold dust, that beautiful, 
valuable thing which the searcher may with good luck pick up 
out of some of the river beds. The Dyaks scatter it on their 
fields to bring good harvests. The Malays shake it in their 
girls’ heads to procure a luxuriant crop of hair. Malays and 
Dyaks, not far apart in their general mental development, have 
received similar impressions from their surroundings and in- 
corporated them into their different religions.‘ 

The Malay Mohammedans show the same tendency as do 
the Dyaks to attribute supernatural powers to Europeans who 
excite their sense of wonder or affect their interests for good 
or ill. Ida Pfeiffer’s immunity from danger in passing through 
hostile countries, her pedestrian prowess, and her strangeness 
made the Mohammedan Malays, no less than the Dyaks regard 
her as a kind of demigod. The Malays of Brunei attributed 
a cholera epidemic to a phantom Spanish vessel seen in the 
river the night before the epidemic broke out, a theory which 
illustrated, according to Sir Spenser St. John, the traditional 
hatred of the Spaniards with whom in olden times the kingdom 
of Brunei had constant feuds. The Dyaks deified the friendly 
Sir James Brooke, and invoked his presence at their harvest 
feasts; the Malays, when in 1881 a flood stopped just short 
of his statue, took it for a manifestation of the will of God 
that they should respect the descendants of Sir James Brooke 
as the flood respected his statue. In this instance the Moham- 





1 Gomes, Gospel Mission, July 1865, pp. 105—111, quoted by Roth, i, 
p. 355; Boyle, pp. 49—50; Bock, p. 112; Denison, chapter IV; Sir Spenser 
St. John, ii, pp. 264, 325; Brooke in Keppel, p. 113; Ibid. in Mundy, i, 
p. 304; Sir Charles Brooke, i, p. 265; Low, p. 118. The Malays who live 
in the region of Mt. Tiloeng, which is held very sacred by the Dyaks, 
even after they have been converted to Mohammedanism, are said to 
“bestow a certain reverence on it.” Molengraaf, p. 47, 62. 
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medans (of a sophisticated coast town by the way) are less 
frankly pagan than in some other cases we have been noting, 
and deification is cloaked under a mere “sign of the will of 
God.” ! 

A higher name or phrase will often cover a multitude of 
primitive superstitions, which nevertheless retain their own 
true character. For this reason we cannot regard it as proof 
of Malay origin that many Dyak customs of the far interior 
are called by words of the Malay language, such as the taboo, 
which is known in many parts of Borneo as “pamali” the 
name applied to taboo by Malays in all parts of the Archi- 
pelago. Taboo is too wide-spread an institution to be con- 
sidered peculiarly Malay. And the special forms of it found 
in Borneo are, as I have pointed out ‘in previous studies, 
eminently adapted to the immediate environment. Because 
the Malay language is easily learned and has spread com- 
mercially everywhere Malay names for things and spirits are 
prevalent in the religious nomenclature of the various native 
tribes. It does not necessarily follow that Malay ideas have 
gone with the names. For instance the Dyaks of Kotei 
believe in a supreme being known as Mahatara, Hatalla, or 
Allah. From the first name we might infer that the belief 
had at least a relationship to Hindu ideas, from the second 
to Arabic. But the belief in a chief god can hardly be proved 
a foreign acquisition by these names, for the same belief is 
found among Dyak tribes in many parts of Borneo, and the 
deity is called by various names not suggestive of either of 
these foreign influences. The chief god is known in different 
regions as Juwata (thought to be probably a corruption of 
the Sanskrit Dewata), Tuppa, Sang Jang, Laki Tenangan, 
Batara, Totadungan, Balli Penyalong, and Ipu. It seems more 
than probable that usually when a Malay term appears in the 
Dyak religion it is merely an application of a foreign word to 
already existing ideas.? 





1 Pfeiffer, p. 94; Sir S. Spenser St. John, i, pp. 291, 292; Dr. A. Piton, 
Un Voyage 4 Borneo, Paris, 1888, p. 7. 

2 Among the Land Dyaks the terms pamali and porich seem both to 
be used for taboo, probably with slightly varying significance. Low, 
p- 260; Chalmers in Grant’s Tour, quoted by Roth, i, p. 388. For the 
names of the Supreme Being among the different tribes; cf. St. John, i, 
p- 110; ibid. in Transactions of the Ethnological Society, ii, p. 242; Bock, 
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If the likeness of religious customs on the part of nominally 
Mohammedan Malays and Dyaks is to be explained by the 
theory that the Malays before their conversion brought these 
customs to the Dyaks from the Peninsula, we shall have to 
have some further argument in favor of the supposition than 
the occasional appearance of a Malay term in the Dyak ritual 
or pantheon. I think it much more likely that most of the 
customs, at least, are of native origin and were followed by 
the Malays because they were in accord with the local atmo- 
sphere and method of life which the Malays must to a certain 
extent adopt. 

It is the up-river Malays, settled, unlike most of their nation, 
in Dyak-like agricultural villages, among whom we find the 
harvest taboos. The utility of these to the Dyaks I have 
already discussed in a previous paper.! For the taboos on 
eating the flesh of certain animals there would be the same 
practical reasons among the Malays as among the Dyaks. In 
the common experiences of piratical expeditions it is only 
natural that the Malays should come to have at least a regard 
for the tokens of prowess—the heads of the slain victims—and 
share the Dyaks’ superstitious attitude toward them. In short 
when the Malays live like Dyaks they think like Dyaks. 

It is hard to tell where the Mohammedan Malays end and 
the pagan Dyaks begin. They shade into one another like 
red into yellow. The extremes are easily distinguishable. But 
where shall we classify the various depths of orange? 

There is a legend of an old Dyak chief of mighty strength 
who left seven sons. The oldest promised to remain Dyak 
and support his brothers, the youngest followed his father as 
chief of the Dyaks, while the remaining five became founders 
of five Malay states. The Malays use this story to explain 
why they have a right to live at the expense of the Dyaks. 
It shows to the reader the extreme haziness of race distinctions, 
even in the minds of the natives themselves, where the two 
manners of life have amalgamated.? 





p. 281; Brooke in Keppel, p. 328; Low, p. 249; De Crespigny, Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, v, p. 35, quoted by Roth, i, p. 219; Miiller, 
ii, p. 366, quoted by Roth, i, p. 217 note; Hose and McDougall, J. A. I, 
1901, pp. 176, 189. 

1 J. A. O. S., vol. 29, pp. 247 ff 

2 W. C. van der Meulen, quoted by Enthoven, pp. 671, 672, 
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The key to understanding the situation is I think best 
given by the tribes of obviously Dyak origin whose history 
from the time previous to their conversion to Mohammedanism 
is well known. One tribe of these on a branch of the Kapuas 
river is known as the “Embahoe Malays”. They are Dyaks 
who within the last fifty years have been converted to Moham- 
medanism. They have simply taken the oath of fealty to 
Allah and Mohammed, at the urgence of their Malay over- 
lord, and added to their old customs some Mohammedan ritual 
and a few brass cannon. They continue in a unchanged 
environment and gain a living in all their old Dyaks ways, 
and they have dropped none of their Dyak festivals and spirit- 
worship. They are head-hunters and openly eat pork and 
drink arrack.t 

The next step in Mohammedanizing is to give up pork. 
The pig is a potent factor in Dyak life, not to be dispensed 
with without a change of economy. And we are hardly sur- 
prised to learn that the Malay dress and other characteristics 
distinguished the Dyak converts on the Rejang river who went 
as far as giving up the festal use of the pig. In British North 
Borneo the inhabitants of the Kinabatangan river shade from 
the pagans of the upper river to the Dyak Mohammedans by 
giving up pork as they get nearer to the coast and to the Malay 
way of living. Analysis of the customs of the native Moham- 
medans shows that there is much native and little Moham- 
medan in the up-river districts, where the conversion has 
taken place through the agency of isolated missionaries and 
traders, and where there has been no real change of environ- 
ment or incentive to adopt the Malay method of life. The 
more thorough-going adoption of Mohammedan principles occurs 
only in the villages nearer the coast where the coming of 
Malay traders and Europeans has changed the natives’ real 
economic environment.? 





1 Enthoven, pp. 205—207. 

2 Sir Spenser St. John, i, p. 46; Ada Pryer, p. 80; Low, p. 338; Boyle, 
pp. 28, 319; Enthoven, pp. 169—171. Cf. also Enthoven’s account of the 
Sintang “Malays” of the Upper Kapuas, of at least partially Dyak 
origin, who living up-river in an environment like the Dyaks’, although 
Mohammedans keep to most of the Dyak customs, pp. 563ff. For further 
accounts of various degrees of conversion and adoption of Malay method 
of life, ef. Earl, pp. 271, 272; Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch Borneo, i, p. 51; 
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A description of what one might call this cultural con- 
version of the natives is given by Holbé in a recent article 
in the Revue Anthropologique. He describes the houses of a 
“Malay” village between the Kapuas river and Landak as 
constructed Malay fashion. The people are Mohammedan, 
have cows and no pigs, but resemble the Dyaks of the region. 
“Quand un Dyak deserte le kampong paternel, vient ’ un 
centre Malayou et prononce le formule: La ila hill’ Allah... 
il devient Malais du coup.”? 

I have taken my instances of Dyak conversion from the 
tribes of three great rivers, those arteries by which Moham- 
medanism and the Malays have penetrated at certain points 
toward the interior of the island. It is important to note 
that the farther up-river we go, the more closely does the 
manner of life of both Malays and natives necessarily approach 
the primitive jungle type, and the more loosely are the precepts 
of Islam followed by both Malays and native converts. There 
are far fewer Hadji from among the up-river people, and those 
who do go to Mecca are little respected on their return.? 

Among the Malays of the coast towns, however, especially 
the ports trading constantly with Europe and Asia, where 
European influence has made the environment more cosmo- 
politan than Bornean, we find greater power of the generally 
familiar customs of Islam. There are mosques and prayers; 
there is verbal knowledge of the Koran, even if it is only used 
to determine the ceremonial of marriages and burials, or recited 








Cator, p. 57; Sir R. Alcock, Handbook of British North Borneo, London, 
Colonial Exhibition, 1886, p. 37. Among the Milanaus, whose peculiar 
opportunities for sago trade has made their Malayanisation fairly com- 
plete in many localities, an old custom to be given up was that of 
human sacrifice. This seems also to have prevailed at some time in other 
parts of Borneo. Spenser St. John, i, p. 46; Journal of the Straits Asiatic 
Society, 10. p. 182, quoted by Roth, i, p. 157; Low, p. 335, quoted by 
Roth, i, p. 157; Veth, ii, p. 321. 

1 Holbé, Revue Anthropologique, 1911, p. 433. 

2 Enthoven, p. 567, For descriptions of the Malay and Dyak up-river 
agricultural communities, cf. Nieuwenhuis, Centraal Borneo, i, pp. 19, 20; 
Bock, p. 49; Enthoven, pp. 131—134, 176—180. Low says of the coast 
Malays that “they seldom apply themselves to gardening or agriculture, 
trusting entirely for their supplies of rice and fruits to the industrious 
Dyaks of the interior, and to the Chinese gardens in the town for the 
vegetables they require,” p. 160, 
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uncomprehendingly as a charm to keep off evil spirits; there 
are numerous Hadjis who return to great respect and to be 
reverently addressed by the title of Tuan-ku; and there is 
some observance of the month of Ramadhan. In Sarawak, 
particularly, the competition of Christian missions greatly in- 
creased the zeal and strictness of Mohammedanism. There 
was a noticeable pulling away from superstitions and toning 
up of the tenets of Islam after the establishment of a Christian 
mission in 1840.! 

In the ports, too, the Malays are kept stirred up by the 
Arabs. These have never come to Borneo in any numbers, 
but have been individual Hadjis and Mollahs, come to arouse 
the zeal of the converts, and they have been adventurers in- 
citing, until repressed by Europeans, to plunder by land and 
sea in the name of the Holy war. They are for the most 
part found as individuals ruling by force of intellect and 
leadership over a village of followers and slaves. They all 
claim and receive the title of Seriff.? 

Two classes of Mohammedans in Borneo yet remain to be, 
mentioned, the Chinese, who are included in enumerations of 
Mohammedans but concerning whose religious customs I have 
not enough material to speak intelligently; and the Klings, a 
small number of colonists or merchants from India, who have 
in Sarawak their separate mosque of the Shiah sect which 
stands alongside of the Arabian Sunnis’ without the usual 
antagonism. The number and influence of the Klings is so 
small as not to be, so far as I have been able to find out, a 
real factor.’ 





1 Sir Charles Brooke, i, pp. 77, 78, 331, 360; Bock, p. 25; Keppel, 
p. 266; Boyle, pp. 131, 173; Miss Quigley in Missionary Review of the 
World, June 1907, p. 442, Low, pp. 123, 129. 

2 Holbé, Joc. cit., p. 430; Brooke in Mundy, i, pp. 362, 364; Boyle, 
p- 298; Keppel, p. 269; Veth, i, p. 248; Low says that the seriffs “have 
always been held in high consideration. They are always addressed by 
the title of Tuan-ku, or ‘your highness,’ and on state days and festivals 
occupy a position more eminent than that of the highest hereditary 
nobles,” p. 123, For the real intellectual and economic leadership which 
supports this prestige, cf. accounts of the Arabs above p. 323. In Acheh 
“Teungku” is the title given to all “who either hold an office in con- 
nection with religion or distinguish themselves from the common herd 
by superior knowledge or more strict observance of religious laws.” 
Snouck Hurgronje, i, p. 70. 

> Low. p. 126, $3 if. 
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The Malays’ purpose in converting the Dyaks, besides their 
mere religious zeal for converts, was to establish a basis for 
allegiance on which to build their political overlordship. More 
often than conquering the natives by force of arms, they would 
trade with them, convert them to Islam and then take tribute 
from them. The inducement for the Dyaks was that a man 
by adopting the Malay religion and manner of life could raise 
himself to the status of the superior, dominant race. The 
Malays made conversion easy by requiring nothing of the 
Dyaks that conflicted with their customs. As we have seen, 
however, near the coast where surroundings were more favor- 
able to the Malay method of life than the Dyak, the Dyak 
customs dropped of their own accord.! 

All this, it must be remembered, applies to a very small 
portion of the Dyaks,—only those of the navigable rivers 
frequented by the Malays. The tribes who were protected 
far in the jungle, or who fled before the coming of the intruders 
to the tributaries and upper waters beyond the point of easy 
navigation, have preserved their resources as well as their 
customs untouched, and have a far better lot than their subject 
neighbors. 

Their seclusion is, however, not likely to be long-lived. 
Within recent years there has been a rapid opening up of 
the country by Europeans, both Dutch and English.2 The 
result has been a vast increase, even within the last decade 
of valuable material for knowledge of the people of the interior. 
Not only has the material increased in mass but there is a 
steady growth of reliability of observation as well as a more 
systematic method of presenting the results. Taking the 
sequence from the mediaeval travellers’ tales; through the 





1H. W. Mutinghe, De Bevestinging van het Nederlandsch Gezag op 
Borneo in Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indié, 1850, D. II, p. 164, Craw- 
furd, Malay Grammar, i, p. LXXXII, van Lijnden, Aanteekining over 
de landen van het stroomgebied der Kapoeas in Natuurkundig Tijd- 
schrift voor Ned.-Indié, 1851, pp. 584, 601, quoted by Veth, ii, p. 322; 
Enthoven, p. 209; van Meulen, quoted by Enthoven, p. 673; Bock, 
pp. 64, 232. 

2 Nieuwenhuis, Influence of changed conditions, etc., p.5; Buys, p. 139; 
Bock, writing in 1881 said of some of the up-river tribes of southern 
Borneo, “They would not even see a Malay, and always remained in the 
densest part of the forest where it was impossible to track them without 
a guide,” p. 69. 
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abundance of popular literary generalizations which appeared 
about 1850 when the dramatic suppression of piracy had caught 
the attention of Europe; down to the accounts of scientific 
exploring expeditions of recent years, we find a steady develop- 
ment of completeness and systematic presentation of material, 
as well as vast increase in the amount of actual knowledge 
of the country. 

Even yet the accounts we have of the Malay and Dyak 
Mohammedans in Borneo are too fragmentary to make any 
theoretical analysis of them definitely conclusive. They are 
sufficiently striking to be very suggestive. Within the next 
ten or fifteen years, as the material is coming in, it should be 
possible to make a comparative and schematic analysis of 
local conditions, which I believe will prove of great theoretic 
significance. 

From the notes I have collected here I have formulated 
tentatively five principles of borrowing, several of them well 
recognized by writers on the history of religion, though seldom 
definitely stated. 

A new religion is accepted:— 

1. In so far as it fits in with the already existing ideals of 
the people. 

In accord with this principle the Malays accepted that part 
of Mohammedanism which fit in with the trend of their habits 
and customs. The especial precepts which they accentuated 
were the pilgrimage to Mecca and the Holy War, both of 
which furthered their ideals of trade and of piracy. 

A new religion is accepted:-— 

2. In so far as it does not enforce precepts which are anta- 
gonistic to the peoples’ ideals or unsuitable to the economic 
conditions. 

We have seen how the ritual prayers, the prohibitions 
of drink gambling and opium, and the laws of trade and 
property of the Koran were ignored by the Borneo Malays 
when their habits or the local conditions made strongly 
against them, and how the position of the Malay women 
was determined more by their economic status than by ortho- 
dox Moslim theory. 

If, then, it made so little change, why did even the nominal 
conversion take place? It was because Mohammedanism in 
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Borneo fulfilled the indispensable condition to the introduction 
of a foreign faith, our third principle, viz;—that 

A new religion is accepted: — 

3. When the new ideas offer better prospects than the 
people’s old religion for success and happiness under the exist- 
ing conditions. 

The Hadjj, the Holy War, the comradeship in the bonds 
of a common allegiance with foreign traders all offered wider 
scope for the Malays’ ambitions. 

Our fourth principle is that 

A new religion is accepted :— 

4. In so far as the forces that bring the foreign faith also 
bring a change in civilization.! 

We have seen that the Arabs coming to Borneo in small 
numbers did very little to change the real surroundings of the 
Malays. And no revolution of life has occurred that would 
lift them out of their old mental attitude of superstition. 
Therefore the Malays have accepted only certain superficial 
precepts of Mohammedanism which appealed to them, without 
changing their whole pagan attitude toward the outside world. 
The Dyaks have for the most part not accepted Moham- 
medanism at all, while they remain in their jungle environ- 
ment, and a few have accepted the superficial Malay Moham- 
medanism just in so far as they have left the jungle and taken 
to the Malay manner of life. Mohammedanism has not brought 
to Borneo any change in civilization that would lead to a 
thorough-going change of the people’s ideas. 

It has kept its nominal hold by observing the law of borrow- 
ing that I have stated as my fifth principle, one very familiar 
in the history of religion, viz;—that 

A new religion is accepted:— 





1 An interesting instance of protest against a pre- Mohammedan super- 
stition after the coming first of the Mohammedan traders and then of 
the Europeans had changed the local conditions is given in the Sarawak 
Gazette, 122, p.2, quoted by Roth, i, p. 287. During a terrible storm 
an old and nearly forgotten custom was resorted to—that of damaging 
trees and property to frustrate the evil spirit of the storm. After the 
storm had abated the losers of property complained to the government, 
“allowing that in bygone days it had been a custom, but then, they 
state, their gardens were of little value; it was different now, as labour 
was dear and everything was of value in the market.” 
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5. Only if it incorporates into itself or tolerates quietly the 
old traditions of the people that continue to fit their life.1 

We have seen that the converted Dyaks keep right on with 
all their savage anti-Mohammedan customs except as some of 
these have dropped of their own accord when the Dyaks adopt 
the Malay mode of life. Of the traditions that have survived 
in the Malay faith, we have seen that these are a medly of 
pre-Mohammedan Malay ideas with some Hindu-Javan, Chinese 
or Dyak influences in different localities, holding on because 
they are useful, or better adapted than the new religion to 
the state of mind that the environment has produced. 

As the result of the working of these principles we have in 
Borneo, a quasi-Mohammedanism, or rather a new national or 
class religion, with a certain investiture of Mohammedan names 
and forms. We see that this resultant in the same country 
varies from one locality to another, from one class to another 
as the economic conditions are different. 

I believe that our knowledge thus far of Mohammedanism 
in Borneo goes to support these five “laws of contact,” and 
that further facts will be likely to corroborate them, though 
probably in a modified form. Of one thing I think we may 
at least be certain. The parallelism of religious and economic 
development holds true as rigidly in the borrowing of foreign 
ideas as in the growth of customs on the native soil. We 
have not reached in our explanation the full significance of a 
religious usage when we have traced out the history of its 
geographical migrations. Aboriginal or imported it has an 
equally vital relationship to the life of the people. 





1 Snouck Hurgronje recognizes this principle fully and states it in 
his general remarks on the spread of Islam. “Side by side with the 
law and doctrine which has developed in the school during the past 
13 centuries, and which is universally admitted to be inspired yet is 
universally neglected, there exists an entirely different standard of religion 
law and morality which holds good in practice. This practical teaching 
is indeed largely coloured by the influence of the theory of the schools, 
yet to a greater extent it rests on a different basis; therein are ex- 
pressed the views of life which controlled men’s minds in the pre-Moham- 
medan period and therein do we also find traces of all that has befallen 
the various peoples since they embraced the creed of Islam,” p. 277. “It 
is of course quite possible to admit the validity of a law without ob- 
serving its precepts Religious teaching, however, must neither 
admit any elements which are unacceptable to a large part of the com-, 
munity, nor reject things which are indispensable to a great number of 
the faithful,” p, 290. 





A Tammuz Fragment.—By Professor J. Dynetey Prince, 
Ph. D., Columbia University, N. Y. 


The text of the following fragment (K. 3356) was published 
by Kerr Duncan Macmillan (Beitriige zur Assyriologie, V. 
p. 679) without translation or explanation. From oby. 1 to 
rey. 1, we may supply for the broken parts of the lines the 
general idea “may it (the evil) be conjured”; i. e., “be it con- 
jured 6. by the — — — word of him who is dead, 7. by the 
name of the spouse, 8. by Nana, etc., 9. by the consort who 
is sadly wailing, etc.” The wailing Nana, weeping for Tammuz, 
appears also in OT. XV. obv. 14: er (ASI)-ri e-ne-ir xi-mu- 
un-na-te-(ga) ‘wailing for him let her begin’ (Prince, AJSL. 
XXvil. p. 85). 

The fragment under discussion is chiefly interesting because 
it seems to be, not the usual Tammuz-hymn, but an incan- 
tation, to remove evil from an afflicted person by adjuring 
the sorrows of Tammuz and his consort Nana. The idea of 
Tammuz and his grieving mother, as set forth by this text, 
seems to imply that their divine sorrows had a certain theolo- 
gical value; in other words, that they constituted a vicarious 
suffering to which men might look as a compensation for 
physical ailments. In this respect, the poem is a really strik- 
ing prototype of modern Christian litanies, which adjure the 
Deity by the sorrows of the Incarnate God and His Mother 
to have mercy on mankind. 


Text and Translation 


Obverse 


-ta 
-ta 
-ge (KIT)-ta 
-ge (KIT)-ta 
-ge (KIT)-ta 
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6. -KA dig (BAD)-ga-ge (KIT)-ta — — — — 
by the — — word of him who is dead — — — — 
7. mu mu-ud-na-zu-ta — — — — 
by the name of thy spouse —- — — — 
8. Nin-ri dam sib-ba-ta — — — — 
by Nana the consort of the shepherd — — — — 
9. dam-ma i8-gig-ga-ab-ta — — — — 
by the consort who is sadly wailing — -- — — 
10. ¢#Dumu (AN-TUR) Ci-ir-tur-ra-ge (KIT)-ta — — — — 
by the divine child of Cirturra — — — — 
11. XU-SI ci-ib-ba-ta ga (GA-TU) ci-ib-ba — — — — 
by the excellent magnate; the excellent lofty one — — --- — 
12. LAX-BA (siba) XU-SI ert (= Glu) ib-ba-ge (KIT) ga 
(?) DU (?)-DU (?)-da — — — — 
(by) the shepherd, the magnate of the lower city; the lofty 
one, when he goes — — — — 
13. wu me-a am “Dumu-zi, ag-gad (RAM-SU) dug (KA)-ga, 
lax (DU)-lax (DU)-ga gud — — — — 
(by) him who is the wild bull Tammuz, who speaks love, when 
he shines (may) the bull — — — — 
14. LAX-BA (siba) ag (RAM)-ta im ga (GA-TU)-a-ta-du 
i —— 
by the shepherd of love, by the exalted lord — — — — 
15. “‘Dumu-zi-ta im ga (GA-TU)-a-ta-8u (KU) — — — — 
by Tammuz, by the exalted lord — — — — 
16. XU-SI ga (GA-TU) sub (RU)-a XU-SI la (LAL) ba- 
da-gaz-ta-Su (KU) — — — — 
by the exalted magnate who is abased, the magnate of fulness 
who is slain — — — — 
17. ga ga (GA-TU) sub (RU)-a ga la (LAL) ba-da-gaz-ta- 
su (KU) — — — — 
by the exalted one who is abased, by the lofty one of fulness 
who is slain — — — — 


Reverse 
1. im ga (GA-TU) sub (RU)-a im-ga (GA-TU) — — — — 
by the exalted lord who is abased, the exalted lord — — — — 
2. gud-gim si-ni-3u (KU) %ub=RU) — — — — 
(by him who) like a bull with respect to his horns (is abas- 
ed — — — — 
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3. e-ci-gim gin — — — — 

(by him who) like sheep (?) — — — — 
4, tir-gim (ab-) — — — — 

(by him who) like a pasture — — — — 
5. alim-ma — — — — 

the mighty one — — — — 
6. bar-8u (KU) — — — — 

on one side (may the curse stand) 
7. bar — — — — 

on one side (may the curse stand) 

(a number of lines may follow.) 


Commentary 


. -ta preceded by genitive must mean: by the — — — — 
of; cf. 6—10. 

. Some adjective qualifying KA ‘word’ is omitted. For 
-ta in adjuration, cf. Gud. 4, 2: @ “Nina-ta ‘by the might 
of Nina’. Note that -ta always reverts to the first word 
of the phrase. 

. mu-ud-na=xairu ‘spouse’, Br. 1304. 

. Apparently sib is correct, as LAX-BA ‘shepherd’=siba 
occurs line 12. 

. The -ma in dam-ma is simply prolongation and not the 
oblique 1 p. The is =e§ = A-SI ‘weeping’ (cf. AJSL. 
XXVII. p. 85; Prince). 

. Ci-ir-tur-ra; cf. Ci-ir-tur | BU-DA | ama *Dumu-zi-ge 
(KIT) ‘mother of Tammuz’, Br. 4206. 

. XU-SI, I render, ‘magnate’ as the chief meaning of 
XU-SI (cf. M. 1198 ff.) seems to denote eminence; cf. 
M. 1221: = gagt ‘high’ (M. 1220: = Sada ‘mountain’). 
XU-SI is also parallel here with ga (GA-TU). 

Note the Eme-Sal form ci-ib-ba, for Eme-Ku dug-ga ‘good, 
excellent’. 
12. ib-ba, I render, ‘lower’ as ib-ta = Sapli3, TV. 21, 13b. 
13. ag-gad (RAM-SU) ‘love’; cf. 14: ag (RAM) ta. 
14—15. im = bélatu, IV. 21, 27b. 
16—17. sub (RU) = magdtu, Br. 1432; nada, Br. 1434. la 
(LAL) = lala ‘fulness’, Br. 984. In 16, gaz = daku ‘slay’, 
MSL. 130. 


Note that -ta-su (KU), the double postposition, is not un- 
23* 
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common in contracts; cf. William M. Nesbit, Tablets from 
Drehem (Thesis, Columbia University), Tablet 12 oby. 2: mu 
é-a-ni-ta-su (KU) ‘for the name of (for) his house’. 


Reverse 


. This evidently refers to the abased condition of Tammuz 
whose horns are brought low. The same strain of 
lament probably runs through Rey. 3—5. 

. e-ci = cénu ‘sheep’, M. 4166. 

. tir = tarbacu (passim). 

. alim = the enclosed zal-a-lim (SI). 

. Evidently the conjuration: ina axdti lizziz ‘on one side 
may the curse stand’ = sum. bar-ku xe-im-ta-gub (DU); 
passim. 





The name of the Erythraean Sea.—By Witrrep H. 
Scuorr, Secretary of the Commercial Museum, Phi- 
ladelphia, Pa. 


The origin of geographical names is often beyond explan- 
ation: they arise by accident, pass from mouth to mouth and 
from age to age, taking on new meanings and new locations, 
until they become mere arbitrary words, and imagination must 
come in to explain them. So it is with the name of the Ery- 
thraean Sea. And while no man may surely say, here arose 
that word, yet as Sir Thomas Browne observed, “what song 
the Sirens sang, or what name Achilles assumed when he hid 
himself among women, although puzzling questions, are not 
beyond all conjecture”. 

A recent paper in the J. A. O. S. (April, 1912) by Miss 
Sarah F. Hoyt of Johns Hopkins, has embodied much inter- 
esting information concerning this ancient name, and explains 
its origin, with the approval of no less an authority than our 
much-respected fellow-member Professor Haupt, as derived 
from the microscopic algae Trichodesmium erythraeum occasion- 
ally found in quantity on the surface of the Red Sea, to which 
they impart a reddish or yellowish tinge; the decomposition 
of which may have caused the first Egyptian plague (Exod. 
7, 17--21). 

Now it is true that from Roman times onward Mare Rubrum, 
Red Sea, meant the long gulf that separates Egypt from 
Arabia; and it is equally true that under certain conditions 
of wind and climate a reddish vegetable scum forms on its 
almost stagnant waters, from which the name “Red” might 
have been suggested. But this explanation impresses me as 
a little too simple, too obvious. The presence of algae in suf- 
ficient quantity to color the surface over a large area would 
be an exceptional occurrence, not likely to lend a name to 
the sea. This suggestion was made by Lobo more than a 
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century ago; he preferring, however, to derive the name from 
a dye, “sufo”, which he said was produced by the suph or 
bulrushes, that gave the Hebrew name to these waters. That 
too seems improbable because the dye, if so produced, was not 
of commercial importance sufficient to characterize that sea. 
Another suggestion connected the name with Edom, meaning 
red, and would have made Erythraean a mere translation of 
Idumean. 

The name Erythraean is Greek: Oddacoa épvOpa, or éprOpaia. 
It is not derived from any Semitic or Egyptian name, and it 
was not applied to the body of water which we know as the 
Red Sea. The Greeks knew that as the “Arabian Gulf”, the 
natural Egyptian name. Consequently any explanation derived 
from the peoples of that region must be arbitrary and without 
foundation. 

The early Greek literature conceived the habitable earth as 
a circular plane surrounded by the Ocean Stream. Little by 
little as the mental horizon of the Greeks was pushed out- 
ward it was seen that this scheme must be modified, and that 
the surrounding ocean here and there penetrated into the 
solid earth. Such irregularities were noted in the Sea of Azov 
and the Caspian Sea, supposed to communicate with the ocean 
stream; such also was our Red Sea, known to the Greeks as 
the Arabian Gulf. Of the navigation of the outer ocean the 
early Greeks knew very little. Vague stories came to them 
of Phoenician and Carthaginian trading beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, and of a circumnavigation of Africa by Phoenician 
ships in the service of Egypt. Of the eastern ocean they had 
no knowledge until they were brought into contact with the 
great empire of the Persians, which had overthrown that of 
the Chaldaeans, and under both of which there had been sea- 
trading since time immemorial between the Euphrates and 
Western India. That was the sea-route which they meant 
by the word Erythraean, which came to them from Persia, 
It is through that connection that its origin and meaning must 
be sought. 

‘Epvpés in Greek means red, épvfpaiw to dye red, and 
épvfaivy to blush; there is a Greek personal name “Epv@pas 
that has some connection with these meanings, and a Greek 
city "Epi@pa in Boeotia, whose oracles made the name familiar 
on Greek lips, as one readily to be extended to some new- 
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found region. Possibly all these facts may have had their 
share in the application of Erythraean to the waters between 
Babylonia and India, and later by a reasonable extension to 
the whole Indian Ocean and all the gulfs that communicate 
with it. 

Hecataeus, the first of the Greek geographers, knows noth- 
ing of an Erythraean Sea. The first writers that give us the 
name are Herodotus, as quoted below, and Pindar (P. 4, 448), 
the latter in one passage only. From Herodotus, however, we 
have sufficient information clearly to explain the meaning of 
the name as current in his time, which referred to Persian 
and not Egyptian waters. He speaks, (1, 180) of the Euphrates 
flowing from Armenia through Babylon and falling into the 
Erythraean Sea. Again (4, 37) he says: 

“The Persian settlements extend to the southern sea, called 
the Erythraean; above them to the north are the Medes; 
above the Medes, the Saspires; and above the Saspires, the 
Colchians who reach to the northern sea, into which the river 
Phasis discharges itself. These four nations occupy the space 
from sea to sea... 

“Another tract beginning at Persia, reaches to the Ery- 
thraean Sea; it comprises Persia, and after that Assyria, and 
after Assyria, Arabia; it terminates (terminating only by 
custom) at the Arabian Gulf, into which Darius carried a 
canal from the Nile... 

“Beyond the Persians, Medes, Saspires, and Colchians, 
toward the east and rising sun, extends the Erythraean Sea, 
and on the north the Caspian Sea and the river Araxes, 
which flows toward the rising sun. Asia is inhabited as far 
as India; but beyond this it is all desert toward the east, 
nor is any one able to describe what it is. Such and so great 
is Asia.” ! 

The first Greek record of navigation in the Erythraean 
Sea is likewise found in Herodotus (4, 4): 

“A great part of Asia was explored under the direction of 
Darius. He being desirous to know in what part the Indus, 
which is the second river that produces crocodiles, discharges 
itself into the sea, sent in ships both others on whom he could 





! Quotations are from Cary’s translation, 
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rely to make a true report, and also Scylax of Caryanda. 
They accordingly, setting out from the city of Caspapyrus 
and the country of Pactyice! sailed down the river toward the 
east and sunrise to the sea; then sailing on the sea westward 
they arrived in the thirtieth month (tpuxoorg poi) at that 
place where the king of Egypt despatched the Phoenicians, 
whom I before mentioned, to sail around Libya. After these 
persons had sailed round, Darius subdued the Indians, and 
frequented this sea. Thus the other parts of Asia, except 
toward the rising sun, are found to exhibit things similar to 
Libya”. 

The truth of this story in Herodotus has been seriously 
questioned in voluminous arguments which are now so much 
waste paper, as we have written records of Hindu trade with 
Babylon, which they called Baveru,? more than a century 
before that time, and we have the discovery of teak logs in 
buildings at the ancient Ur reconstructed by Nabonidus. 
These logs came from western India, from the Cambay region; 
and in the Periplus of the first century, we have a written 
record of the same trade still existing. 

That the Persian Gulf was almost an inland lake was not 


fully understood by Herodotus, and it is clear that by the 
name Erythraean he meant the surrounding ocean to the 
south and east of the Eurasian continent. The eastern ex- 
tension of that continent was quite unknown to him, as he 
supposed Europe to be larger than Asia, and imagined western 
India to be the eastern boundary of Asia. That Erythraean 


1 Caspapyrus, Sanscrit Kasyapapura. This was the Indus valley in 
the neighborhood of the confluence of the Kabul river, more or less the 
Peshawar district. Hecataeus mentions this place as a city of the Gan- 
dharians. Pactyice, or the Pactyan land, was the upper course of the 
Kabul valley; or more generally the territory in which Pukhtu was 
spoken—southeastern Afghanistan, See Lassen, 1, 142—2, 631. Vincent 
Smith, Early History, 2nd edition p. 35; Schoff, Periplus of the Ery- 
thraean Sea pp. 42, 189. 

2 See Rhys Davids Buddhist India p. 104. Jatakas 3, 126—189. As 
to the reconstruction of Ur by Nabonidus see Maspero, The Passing of 
the Empires pp. 626—7. Inscriptions of Nabonidus are quoted in Harper, 
Assyrian and Babylonian Literature 157—171. As to the teak trade 
from India see Schoff, Periplus of the Erythraean Sea pp. 36, 152, 201. 
See also Mookerji, History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Acti- 
vity, p. 74. 
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to his mind meant the southern and eastern surrounding ocean 
is clearly shown in 1, 203: 

“The Caspian is a sea by itself, having no communication 
with any other sea; for the whole of that which the Grecians 
navigate, and that beyond the Pillars, called the Atlantic, 
and the Erythraean Sea are all one.” 

And that the name Erythraean in the mind of Herodotus 
did not specifically refer to the body of water we now call 
Red Sea is clearly shown by the following (2, 10): 

“There is also in the Arabian territory, not far from Egypt, 
branching from the Erythraean Sea, a bay of the sea, of the length 
and width I shall here describe. The length of the voyage, be- 
ginning from the innermost part of this bay to the broad sea, 
occupied forty days for a vessel with oars; and the width where 
the bay is widest, half a day’s passage, and in it an ebb and 
flow takes place daily; and I am of opinion that Egypt was 
formerly a similar bay, this stretching from the Northern Sea 
toward Ethiopia; and the Arabian Bay, which I am describing, 
from the south toward Syria; and that they almost perforated 
their recesses so as to meet each other, overlapping to some 
small extent. Now, if the Nile were to turn its stream into 
the Arabian Gulf, what would hinder it from being filled with 
soil by the river within twenty thousand years? For my part 
I think it would be filled within ten thousand.” 

The same topography is followed by Strabo (16, 3.1) where 
he says, describing Arabia, “The northern side of this tract 
is formed by the desert, the eastern by the Persian Gulf, 
the western by the Arabian Gulf, and the southern by the 
Great Sea lying outside of both gulfs, the whole of which is 
called the Erythraean Sea”. 

This is confirmed by Arrian in his Indika (19), E. J. Chin- 
nock’s translation (Bohn Ed.), in the following passage: 

“This narrative is a description of the voyage which Nearchus 
made with the fleet starting from the outlet to the Indus 
through the Great Sea as far as the Persian Gulf, which 
some call the Erythraean Sea.” Again (40): 

“The land of Persia has been divided into three parts in 
regard to climate. The part of it situated near the Ery- 
thraean Sea is sandy and barren, on account of the heat; 
the part from this toward the north enjoys a more temperate 
climate, the country is grassy and the meadows moist... 
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Still further to the north the country is wintry and snowy.” 
Again (43): 

“The country on the right of the Erythraean Sea beyond 
Babylonia is Arabia, most of it; part of this extends as far 
as the sea of Phoenicia and Palestine-Syria; but toward the 
west in the direction of the inner sea, the Egyptians border 
on Arabia. ... 

»Alexander despatched men from Babylon to sail as far as 
possible on the right of the Erythraean Sea, and to discover 
the places there.” 

The first attempt to assemble and discriminate between the 
various explanations of the name Erythraean (Epv@pa or 
"EpvOpaia} is found in the book of Agatharchides on the Ery- 
thraean Sea, which may be dated about 120 B. C. Agathar- 
chides was certainly in a position to know his subject; occu- 
pying a prominent official position in Egypt under the Pto- 
lemies, he was fully acquainted with the southern incense 
trade and gives us the first detailed account of the power 
and wealth of the kingdoms of South Arabia, and of the way 
in which that rich trade was monopolized. His criticisms are 
therefore worthy of consideration. He says, first, that the 
name is derived by some from the color of the sea, arising 
from reflection of the sun which is vertical, or from the 
mountains which are red from being scorched with intense 
heat. This suggestion he dismisses as quite inadequate. The 
tremendous heat on the Red Sea and in the Persian Gulf is 
noted by many writers, Arrian in his account of the voyage 
of Alexander’s captain Nearchus speaks of the possibility of 
sailing from Babylon around Arabia to Egypt, but says, quite 
incorrectly, “No man has ever made this voyage on account 
of the teat and desolateness of the country. During the 
day one cannot keep cut under the open sky because of 
the heat.” 1 





1 Centuries later, the Persian traveler ‘Abd-ar-Razzak writes of the 
climate of Oman (Hakluyt Society’s publications, vol. 22 p. 9): 

“Although it was at that time spring, in the season in which the 
nights and days are of equal length, the heat of the sun was so intense 
that it burned the ruby in the wine and the marrow in the bones, the 
sword in its scabbard melted like wax, and the gems which adorned the 
handle of the khandjar were reduced to coal, 
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Thus while Agatharchides admits that we might explain 
the name Erythraean, red, from the fact that the sea is, as 
it were, red hot, we should still be away from the truth. 

Another explanation, which Strabo (6, 4. 20) quotes from 
Ctesias of Cnidus through Artemidorus, ascribes the name to 
a spring which discharges into the sea a red and ochrous 
water. This is certainly an inadequate explanation, and, as 
Agatharchides observes, a false one, “for the sea is not red”. 
Yet this was the explanation adopted by Strabo and thence 
by the Roman geographers, and more recently by Professor 
Haupt. But Agatharchides is quite right in saying that 
mere color of the water is no guide to the name. The 
mediaeval Chinese writer Chau-Ju-Kua calls this same kody 
of water the “Green Sea”.! 

Agatharchides then offers his final explanation (§ 5) in a 
story which he quotes from a Persian named Boxus whom 
he had met in Athens, and this story, the full importance 
of which has not been understood, I venture to translate 
entire. 

»lhe Persian account is after this manner. There was a 
man famous for his valor and wealth, by name Erythras, a 


Persian by birth, son of Myozaeus. His home was by the 
sea, facing towards islands which are not now desert, but 
were so at the time of the empire of the Medes, where Ery- 
thras lived. In the winter time he used to go to Pasargadae, 





“Soon as the sun shone forth from the height of heaven, 
The heart of stone grew hot beneath its orb: 

The horizon was so much scorched up by its rays, 

That the heart of stone became soft like wax: 

The bodies of the fishes, at the bottom of the fish-ponds, 
Burned like the silk which is exposed to the fire; 

Both the water and the air gave out so burning a heat, 
That the fish went away to seek refuge in the fire; 

In the plains the chase became a matter of perfect ease, 
For the desert was filled with roasted gazelles. 

“The extreme heat of the atmosphere gave one the idea of the fire 
of hell.” 

1 Chau-Ju-Kua: his work on the Chinese and Arab Trade in the 12th 
and 13th centuries, entitled Chu-fan-chi: Translated and annotated by 
Friedrich Hirth and W. W. Rockhill: St. Petersburg, 1911. 

(See map at end: also page 12, The name Green Sea is of Arabic 
origin, carried into Chinese records. Kia Tan speaks of Malabar as the 
“eastern shore of the Green Sea”.) 


. 
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making the journey at his own cost; and he indulged in these 
changes of scene now for profit and now for some pleasure 
of his own life. Or a time the lions charged into a large 
flock of his mares and some were slain; while the rest, un- 
harmed and terror-stricken at what they had seen, fled to the 
sea. A strong wind was blowing from the land, and as they 
plunged into the waves in their terror, they were carried beyond 
their footing; and their fear continuing, they swam through 
the sea and came out on the shore of the island opposite. 
With them went one of the herdsmen, a youth of marked 
bravery, who thus reached the shore by clinging to the 
shoulders of a mare. Now Erythras looked for his mares, 
and not seeing them, first put together a raft of small size, 
but secure in the strength of its building; and happening on 
a favourable wind, he pushed off into the strait, across which 
he was swiftly carried by the waves, and so found his mares 
and found their keeper also. And then, being pleased with 
the island, he built a stronghold at a place well chosen by the 
shore, and brought thither from the mainland opposite such as 
were dissatisfied with their life there, and subsequently settled 
all the other uninhabited islands with a numerous population; 
and such was the glory ascribed to him by the popular voice 
because of these his deeds, that even down to our own time 
they have called that sea, infinite in extent, Erythraean. And 
so for the reason here set forth, it is to be well distinguished 
(for to say "Epv@pa Oddarra, Sea of Erythras, is a very different 
thing from OddAarra épvdpa, Red Sea); for the one commemor- 
ates the most illustrious man of that sea, while the other 
refers to the color of the water. Now the one explanation 
of the name, as due to the color, is false (for the sea is not 
red), but the other, ascribing it to the man who ruled there, 
is the true one, as the Persian story testifies.” ! 





1 The origin of these names, Erythras and Myozaeus, is a matter of 
conjecture. One suspects a loan to the Persians from some earlier race. 
Myozaeus dimly suggests Mahya, the moon (perhaps Mahazad, “known 
to the Moon” (cf. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch); while Erythras might 
represent Arezwa or Arezraspa, two high priests from the north (ef. 
Dinkart V. and IX); or have we here Aresh, the demon of envy, whom 
Zarathushtra called “most deceitful of demons” (Dinkart IX),—some 
divinity of an earlier race adopted by the Persians as their arch-devil? 
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Arrian likewise refers to this story (Indika 37) in his 
mention of the island Oaracta-(Kish).! “In this island they 
said that the tomb of the first king of this country was shown. 
They said that his name was Erythras, from whom this sea 
is called Erythraean.” Of Kish he also says (Indika 37): “It 
produces plenty of vines, palm trees and corn, and is full 
800 stadia in length. In this island the sepulchre of the first 
monarch thereof is said still to remain, and his name was 
Erythras, and from him the sea was called the Erythraean 
Sea.” 

Strabo, in the passage already quoted (16, 3,1) in describ- 
ing Arabia bounds it on the east by the Persian Gulf, on 
the west by the Arabian Gulf, and on the south “by the great 
sea lying outside both the gulfs, the whole of which is called 
the Erythraean Sea.” Strabo likewise, though in one passage 
(Hamilton & Falconer’s translation, Bohn Ed.) he adopts the 
color theory of the origin of the name, admits the story of 
Erythras as follows (16, 3. 1.): 

“Nearchus and Orthagoras relate that an island Ogyris lies to 
the south, in the open sea, at the distance of 2000 stadia from 
Carmania. In this island is shown the sepulchre of Erythras, 
a large mound planted with wild palms. He was king of the 
country, and the sea received its name from him. It is said 
that Mithropastes, the son of Arsites, satrap of Phrygia, 
pointed out these things to them. Mithropastes was banished 
by Darius, and resides in the island; he joined himself to 
those who had come down to the Persian Gulf and hoped 
through their means to have an opportunity of returning to 
his own country.... 

“Nearchus says that they were met by Mithropastes, in 
company with Mazenes, who was governor of one of the 
islands, called Oaracta, in the Persian Gulf; that Mithropastes 
after his retreat from Ogyris, took refuge there, and was 
hospitably received; and that he had an interview with Ma- 
zenes, for the purpose of being recommended to the Macedo- 
nians, in the fleet of which Mazenes was the guide.” 

In this Persian story of Erythras may be found remants of 
very early legend. We are introduced to a settlement in 
southern Persia on the lowlands bordering the gulf. Their 





1 Vorochtha-Vroct-Kismis-Kish. 
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chief went regularly to the Persian capital “at his own ex- 
pense,” presumably to offer tribute. During his absence, shall 
we say because the tribute was insufficient, a lion attacked 
and scattered his mares, driving them across to uninhabited 
islands accessible from the shore. .The highland of Persia is 
still the “land of the lion and the sun”. The lion is parti- 
cularly a symbol of Persia; and have we not here the kernel 
of a story of attack by Persian forces upon a coast people of 
another race who were forced across to the islands of Ormus and 
Kish, and thence probably to the coast of Oman and southern 
Arabia? The opposition of the lion to the mare is the ag- 
gression of powerful Persia against helpless Arabia. The 
story is placed by Agatharchides under the empire of the 
Medes. I believe, however, that it may be given a much 
earlier origin, and that we may possibly have here an echo 
of the ancient conflict between the highland and the plain 
which characterizes the history of early Chaldaea. 

The tomb of king Erythras, of which Arrian speaks, which 
was evidently a type of structure mentioned by modern tra- 
velers as still found in that region, seems to apply to a pre- 
Semitic race settled in the Persian Gulf and carrying on sea trade 
there. The remnants of that commercial system which Goetz, 
(Verkehrswege im Dienste des Welthandels p. 38), has aptly 
entitled “Turanian-Hamitic”, may be traced through Makran 
and Baluchistan to Dravidian ‘India on the one hand, and 
through Oman and southern Arabia, the ancient Ha*ash to 
modern Abyssinia on the other. There is some significance 
in the mediaeval Arabic name for this sea (e. g. Mas idi), 
“Sea of Habash”. Had we the evidence, I believe we might 
find the name Erythraean to have sprung originally from 
some name of that race, possibly even a semi-totemic color 
handed down through the legends of the adjacent highlands, 
first Elamitic and later Persian. 

Other meanings suggest themselves from the Persian con- 
nection. Firstly, of course Erythraean means oriental, eastern, 
pure and simple. As Herodotus observes, it is the sea “that 
looks toward the rising sun”, from Persia; the eastern and 
southern segments of the encircling ocean as distinguished 
from the western and northern, to which he gives the name 
Atlantic; and so, poetically, we may call it the sea of the 
blushing morn—the sea of the rising sun. Especially in this 
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combination of the sun, and the color red or golden red, in 
accord with Persian beliefs.! 

How beautifully Tennyson in the hymn at the end of his 
“Akbar’s Dream” has given expression to this ancient Persian 
ritual: 


“Once again thou flamest heavenward, once again we see 
thee rise, 
Every morning is thy birthday gladdening human hearts 


and eyes. 

Every morning here we greet it, bowing lowly down be- 
fore thee, 

Thee the Godlike, thee the changeless in thine ever-chang- 
ing skies. 


“Shadow-maker, shadow-slayer, arrowing light from clime to 
clime, 

Hear thy myriad laureates hail thee monarch in their wood- 
land rhyme. 

Warble bird, and open flower, and men, below the dome 

of azure, 

Kneel adoring Him the Timeless in the flame that measures 
Time!” 


While there are earlier connotations in the name of that 
ancient so-called king Erythras, the sun and the color red 
carry us to the very core of the Zarathushtrian faith.? 





1 With the earlier practices of sun-worship, Semitic or pre-Semitic, we 
need not concern ourselves. There are relics of this worship still on the 
island of Haftalu, the Astola of the Greeks, off the shore of Makran, 
that magic island of the Arab voyagers which magnetically attracted 
nearby ships to their destruction so that the use of iron in shipbuild- 
ing was made impossible. 

2 Darmesteter in his work on the Zend Avesta (vol, 3. p. lxxvi. note); 
and while he finally accepts Burnouf’s interpretations of “man with gold 
colored (tawny, or red) camels”, the color still remains. 

Zarathushtra was said to have been born of the mingling of his 
guardian spirit with a ray of heavenly glory during a sacrifice, and the 
sun worship was centered in Mithra, one of the great spirits of the 
Mazdean faith—“who first of the celestial Yazatas soared above Mount 
Hara before the immortal sun with his swift steeds, who first in golden 
splendor passes over the beautiful mountains and casts his glance benign 
on the dwellings of the Aryans”, 
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The great Persian king Cyrus was by name “the sun of the 
morning”. King Erythras himself, “the king of the rosy morn”, 
we might also connect with Cyrus, save that his tomb was 
then too recent for its location to have been moved by legend 
from the mountains to the island of Kish. 

Yet I believe that the story of Erythras ante-dates the 
Persian faith or the very existence of Persians on that 
coast. 

So much, then, for Erythraean as the Sea of the East, the 
rising sun and the blushing morn. 

Another meaning I think the name includes, derived from 
the purple-fisheries which were among its earliest commercial 
assets. “EpvOpaivw is to dye red, and the treasured dye of that 
hue running from bright red to dark purple, according to 
method of treatment, was a product of the shell-fish murex; 
later cultivated on the Phoenician coast of Syria, but in 
earlier ages probably in the shallow, almost tideless, waters of 
the Persian Gulf. We have the word in Homer, not then as 
referring to a commercial dye, but as a shade varying from 
light red to dark purple and including the idea of brightness 
—glittering—gleaming. It is this impression of “gleaming 
darkly” that is connected with the very root of the word 
moppipeos, Aristotle (Color. 2, 4; also Probl. 38, 2) describes 
the color as the “reflected gleam on the shadow side of a wave”, 
and it was that meaning which was carried to the shell-fish 
dye when first brought to Mediterranean lands by the people 
we call Phoenicians, whose legend connected them in earlier 
times with the Persian Gulf. Pliny speaks of that double 
tint as the most treasured of the shades of the purple 
(9, 60—63, Bohn translation): 

“To produce the Tyrian hue the wool is soaked in the juice 
of the pelagiae while the mixture is in an uncooked and raw 
state; after which its tint is changed by being dipped in the 
juice of the buccinwm. It is considered of the best quality 
when it has the color of clotted blood and is of a blackish 
hue to the sight, but of a shining appearance when held up 








Hara is Haraberezaiti, or Elburz, “over which the sun rises, around 
which many a star revolves, where there is neither light nor darkness, 
no wind of cold or heat, no sickness leading to a thousand kinds of 
death, nor infection caused by the Daevas, and whose summit is never 
reached by the clouds” (Yasht 12, 23, Darmesteter iii, 496). 
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to the light; hence it is that we find Homer speaking of 
purple blood” (Lliad E 83, P. 360). And he goes on to quote 
from Cornelius Nepos: “Violet purple was in favor, a pound 
of which used to sell at 100 denarii; not long after the 
Tarentine red was all the fashion. This last was succeeded 
by the Tyrian dibapha (double dyed) which could not be 
bought for even 1000 denarii per pound.” 

The eastern origin of the Phoenicians is stated by Hero- 
dotus (7, 89): “The Phoenicians, as they themselves say, an- 
ciently dwelt on the Erythraean Sea; and having crossed over 
from thence, they settled on the sea coast of Syria”; like 
Abraham the patriarch, they came from the land of Ur of 
the Chaldees, the center of sun-worship and of eastern trade. 

Finally we may quote from Strabo (1, 2. 35) who refers to 
the belief that the Sidonians were “a colony from the people 
whom they describe as located on the shores of the (Indian) 
Ocean, and who, they say, were called Phoenician from the 
color of the Erythraean Sea.” ; 

Was it the natural color of the sea that gave it the name, 
or was it the legend and faith of the people living around its 
shores and the artificial color of the dye which they drew 
from its waters? I believe we may attach to Erythraean that 
meaning also, “sea of the dark red dye people”, and that in 
that sense it may be synonymous with purple, ropdvpa, and 
Phoenician, ¢oiué; the sea on which the Phoenician race, who 
first brought purple to the Mediterranean lands, had before 
that time established their cities and industries and maritime 
commerce. 

Whetser there was anything more than an accidental con- 
nection with the name of the Greek city Erythrae in Boeotia 
we cannot tell. The likelihood is not great, but it might 
possibly be urged by some that Dorian Greeks were settled 
in many parts of that land before the Persian invasions 
of Greece. Alexander found Greek colonies at the gates of 
India that claimed a descent prior to the Greek companies 
exiled to the east by Darius, and at the Christian Era we 
find an archaic Dorian character appearing in the Greek 
lettering on the coins of Mesene at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, and on those of the Kushan kings. While certainly 
not a cause for the name, this might have given it familiarity 
in Greek ears. 
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We need not too sharply distinguish between these various 
meanings, and possibly the general acceptance of the name 
was due to the fact of its applicability from so many points 
of view. Purple Sea would hardly have suggested the sun; 
Phoenician Sea would have been a confusing name, while 
Erythraean Sea, as practically a synonymous word embracing 
all these meanings, made an ideally acceptable name. 

In conclusion we may say that looking out of Greece through 
Persia to the ancient East, we may gather from the name 
Erythraean several meanings, all of them reasonable. “Sea 
of the East, the Orient, or the rising sun”; “Sea where the 
sun was worshipped”; “Sea whence came the people who 
brought the purple or Erythraean dye”, and finally, “Sea of 
King Erythras” typifying the ancient pre-Semitic Akkadian- 
Dravidian trade. Certainly with these vistas of the past opened 
through that name, we cannot rest satisfied with an inter- 
pretation that would limit it to a temporary accumulation of 
vegetable matter localized at a point to which the name was 
not originally applied. 





. The Cock.—By Dr. Joun P. Peters, New York City 


In 1888 I read, before the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, a paper on Leviticus I, in which I sought to 
prove, from the animals there mentioned as sacrificial, and 
particularly from the non-appearance of the cock, that, before 
the time of the Babylonian captivity “the torah of animal 
sacrifice had completed the creative and reached the legal or 
unchangeable period.” In the preparation of that paper I 
depended for my facts about the cock on Hehn’s Kuiturpflanzen 
und Hausthiere.1 Since that time I have made an independent 
investigation of the history of that bird with results differing 
from or supplementing Hehn to such an extent that I have 
been led to formulate this new material in a second paper, 
commencing, however, as before, with Hebrew and Biblical use. 

The first six chapters of Leviticus constitute a sacrificial 
code, which evidently, in its present form, is both a compila- 
tion anda growth. The final compilation is presumably post- 
exilic, but I fancy that the code itself represents pretty well 
the sacrificial practice of the Jerusalem Temple before the 
captivity, while parts of it go back in essence to a much older 
period. The rule with regard to sacrifice among the Hebrews 
was that the sacrificial animal must be both comestible and 
domesticated. Wild animals might not be sacrificed. Now in 
actual practice only oxen, sheep and goats were permitted to 
be eaten by the Hebrews in sacrifice. In the torah of the 
whole burnt sacrifices, however, contained in Chapter IL, be- 
sides these three animals the dove, in two varieties, 73 and 
“h, was permitted to be offered. This permission is added 
like a sort of codicil at the end of Leviticus I. It gives the 





1 The last, posthumous, 8th edition, by O. Schrader, adds nothing to 
the material in Hehn’s original volume, in spite of the additional monu- 
mental material now accessible. A note by Schrader purports to give 
later Assyrian-Babylonian material, but is quite valueless and sadly mis- 


leading. 
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impression of an afterthought, as though of later origin. For tres- 
pass and sin offerings, where the flesh was not to be eaten, 
provided for in Chapters 4, 5 and 6, and for some other of- 
ferings, like the purification offering (Chap. 12), a similar pro- 
vision was made. The use in sacrifice of the three animals 
mentioned and the two forms of dove can be traced back to 
the earliest Hebrew writings. Indeed, we may say that the 
sacrifice of oxen, sheep and goats long antedates Hebrew ori- 
gins, and that the sacrifice of the dove was practised by the 
Hebrews certainly as early as 900 B.C.1 The domestication 
of oxen, sheep and goats extends into a hoary antiquity, ante- 
dating both the Babylonian and the Egyptian civilizations. 
The dove also was domesticated at a very early period in 
Babylonia, in Syria, and in general, apparently, over the whole 
of hither Asia. It is noticeable that our own barnyard fowl, 
which is today found practically everywhere throughout the 
world, in cold countries and hot, as a part even of the house- 
hold equipment of wandering Bedawin Arabs, does not appear 
in the sacrificial codes. 

Outside of the dove, there is no mention of domesticated 
fowl in the Old Testament, with three possible exceptions. 
One of these is 1 Kings 5: 3, the account of the provision for 
Solomon’s table. This was to be supplied with ten oxen, 
fatted, gazelles, roebucks, and D°DIS8 O22, rendered in the 





1 Ct. the Yahawist, Gen. 15: 9f. In the Marseilles sacrificial tariff and 
in the similar tariff found at Carthage by Nathan Davis in 1858, com- 
monly known as the Davis Phoenician Inscription, we have the same 
quadrupeds mentioned for sacrifice as in the Levitical sacrificial list, 
namely, the ox, goat and sheep. We also have two birds mentioned, 
connected together as one whole, as in the Levitical code. The words 
used for these birds, 7S, j338, are elsewhere unknown. The close resem- 
blance of the code, as a whole, to the Hebrew suggests that the birds 
here used are the same as those in the Hebrew code. Ball (Light from 
the East) calls attention to the fact that in the Samaritan Targum the 
word p38 appears to mean “young pigeon”, being the translation of 513 
of Genesis 15: 9. Of course if ps be pigeon, then it follows of itself 
that 3338 is dove. These two tablets, while themselves not very old 
(somewhere, probably, between 300 and 500 B.C.), give us, presumably, 
the old Phoenician custom of sacrifice. If the translation suggested above 
be correct, then the old Phoenician code was practically identical with 
the Hebrew; and the natural conclusion would be that the Hebrew code 
was borrowed from a pre-Hebraic Canaanite source, considerably ante- 
dating, therefore, 900 B. C. 
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English version “fatted fowl,” following the Septuagint and 
Vulgate. The Briggs-Brown-Driver Gesenius suggests that 
these were geese. This would seem, on the whole, the most 
plausible conjecture, and, if correct, the passage would indicate 
that the Hebrews, at or after Solomon’s period, did have access 
to one variety at least of domestic fowl, whether they raised 
them themselves or obtained them from others. It would 
appear, however, that these fowl were certainly not common. 
They did not constitute an ordinary article of food. They 
are mentioned nowhere else. Even if known within the cre- 
ative period of the sacrificial torah, they never came to play 
such a part as articles of food as to lead to their adoption 
into the sacrificial code, either for general or for special 
sacrifices. 

The goose and the duck were elsewhere domesticated at a 
very early date. We find evidence of this in ancient Egyptian 
and Babylonian monuments; and Greek and Roman literature 
and tradition represent the goose as early domesticated there 
also. Palestine was a land naturally ill adapted for the 
domestication of either geese or ducks, and while such do- 
mestication was possible on the low lands, in the regions re- 
gularly occupied by either Judah or Israel there was very 
little chance for such domestication and little temptation to 
it. It is natural, therefore, that we should not find any men- 
tion of geese or ducks in the Old Testament, in or out of 
the sacrificial code, with the possible exception of the passage 
alluded to; which would seem to show that they were known 
only as a luxury, procurable by one in Solomon’s position, but 
not by the ordinary man. 

The second exception is the peacock (B"3N), mentioned in 
1 Kings 10: 22, and 2 Chron. 9: 21, as imported by Solomon. 
As the name was imported with the bird, there is in this case 
no doubt as to its identification or its origin;! which only 
shows, however, that at the time this passage was written, 
and traditionally since Solomon’s time, the peacock was known 
to the Jews as a wonder bird, fit possession of great kings, 
and that it came originally from India, reaching the Mediter- 
ranean lands by way of the Red Sea. 





1 The Hebrew and the Greek, like the Sanskrit, borrowed the name 
of the bird from the Tamul fogei. 
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The third possible exception is the cock, our domestic barn- 
yard fowl, which, it is claimed, is mentioned under three 
different names in three different passages: Is. 22: 17, Job 
38: 36, and Prov. 30:31. In the first case the word used is 
723, the common Hebrew word for male, then man, then per- 
son or each. Jerome was advised by his Hebrew instructor, 
apparently, that the word in this passage, and nowhere else 
in the Old Testament, meant cock, and he so translated it. 
Dominus asportari te faciet, sicut asportatur gallus gallinaceus. 
The word did in fact come to have this meaning in post- 
biblical Hebrew.! The method of translation of sense seems 
to be indicated by the use of 133 as a euphemism for membrum 
virile. It was the salacity of the cock which led to his des- 
ignation as 123, male. The passage under consideration, as it 
stands in the Hebrew, is difficult. The LXX_ translators 
botched it badly. Their rendering, however, makes it plain 
that 123 did not mean cock in their day, but only man. After 
it had come to mean cock, by the transition noted above, it 
was natural to read that meaning into this passage as a prom- 
ising way of gaining an immediate sense. This seems to be 
what was done by later Jewish scholars, and by Jerome fol- 


lowing them. His translation, however, ruins the passage as 
a whole, and today all commentators agree that 133 does not 
either here or elsewhere mean cock.? 





133 appears as the name of the cock in the language of Mishnah 
as early as about 60 A. D. (Yoma I. 8). Eusebius in his commentary 
on Isaiah mentions the Rabbinical interpretation of 133 in Is, 22:17 as 
cock. 

2 The difficulty in this passage has, I think, been caused by a play 
on the words "37 and 133. In v. 16 Isaiah had reproached Shebna with 
his ostentatious pomp in cutting himself a tomb, 13p, in the rock. In 
v. 17 he predicts his violent removal into captivity in Mesopotamia. 
“Behold, Yahaweh casteth thee out with a casting, (133) man”. The word 
man (133) is used because it sounds, in common pronunciation, almost 
exactly like the word for tomb (137). This diverts Isaiah for a moment 
from the direct line of his annunciation of Shebna’s captivity into burial 
figures: “Wrapping thee with a wrapping, winding he windeth thee 
with a winding.” The resemblance in letters of 438 and orgy made the 
puzzled Greek translators translate rév orégavév cov rv évdotov—“thy glo- 
rious crown,” which Jerome has still further twisted into coronans 
coronabit te tribulatione (evidently neither LXX nor Jerome could make 
much out of the passage). Then he takes up again his annunciation of 
Shebna’s coming captivity and proceeds: “Like a ball into a land broad 
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In the next passage, Job 38: 36, the word rendered cock 
is not 1233 but "3¥. According to R. Hash. in “the district 
of K. N.” the cock was called “3w (sekhvi). Y. Ber. says that 
in Rome also it was so called; and Lev. R. that in Arabia 
the hen was called sikhvaya (8"2¥).1 In classical Hebrew 
this word is an dag Aeydpevov, occurring only in this passage. 
The LXX_ has translated the verse: tis 62 wxev yuvaut idd- 
cpatos codiav kal TouKiAtuiy éemoripnv, “Who gave woman wisdom 
of web and embroidery experience?” It is impossible to connect 
this with the Hebrew text, and its lack of relation to the context 
evinces its error. Jerome apparently learned from his Hebraeus 
the late Jewish tradition regarding "3¥ and translated accord- 
ingly: “Quis posuit in visceribus hominis sapientiam vel quis 
dedit gallo intelligentiam”, which makes good enough sense in 
itself, but has no relation whatever to the context (The same 
treatment of the Bible as texts without context which we saw 
in Is, 22: 17). This is part of a long passage, put in the mouth 
of Yahaweh, telling of His wonderful creation of the earth and 
the sea (4—11), the morning, the deep and the light (12-21), 
the snow, wind, lightning and rain (22—30), the stars and sky 
(31-33), the clouds (34—38); then the beasts, lions (39-4), 
wild goats (39: 1—4), ass (5-8) &c. Our verse falls in the 
creation of the clouds: 

“Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, 

That abundance of waters may cover thee? 

Canst thou send forth lightnings, that they may go, 
And say unto thee, Here are we? 

Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts? 

Or who hath given understanding to the "3w? 
Who can number the clouds by wisdom, 

Or who can pour out the waters of heaven; 

When the dust runneth into a mass, 

And the clouds cleave fast together?” 


Evidently there is no mention of the cock in this passage. 





on both hands, &c.” Perhaps the idea of the passage might be rendered 
thus: “Behold, Yahaweh casteth thee out with a casting, man ([133 man, 
playing on \3p tomb], wrapping thee with a wrapping, winding he windeth 
thee with a winding), like a ball into a land broad on both hands; and 
there are the chariots of thy glory, shame of thy lord’s house”, 

1 Always in some other region; never in Palestine. 
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The context shows that the "3% must mean something in the 
inner side of the clouds. The Peshitto and the Targum to 
this passage both support this by their very misunderstanding 
of the passage, the Amy and “2Y being supposed to be, not 
the secret parts and hidden things within the clouds, but 
the reins and heart of man. A comment upon this verse in 
the Targum! shows, however, that at a fairly early post- 
biblical period it was connected with the cock, and there is 
no doubt that the word "2¥ in Neo-Hebrew does actually 
mean cock; but the context shows that. whatever its later 
meaning, in this passage (if indeed the text be correct) the 
word cannot have had that meaning. 

There remains the passage, Prov. 30: 31, where the word 
rendered cock is 1%. This occurs in one of the number 
riddles, in threes and fours. “There are three which march 
well, and four which walk well”: (1) the hon; (2) I; (3) the 
he-goat; and (4) the king. Beginning with (2) the Hebrew text 
is manifestly corrupt, and quite incapable of translation. It 
contains impossible words; and it is also defective, lacking the 
descriptive phrases which should accompany the names. ‘The 
Greek, the Peshitto and the Aramaic Targum agree in giving 
a fuller and an intelligible text. Using in general that text, 
the answer to the riddle is as follows: (1) “The young lion, 
mightiest of beasts, which retreateth before none; (2) The cock, 
which gallantly treadeth the hens; (3) The he-goat, leader of 
the flock; (4) And the king, boasting himself over the people.” 

Jerome evidently had the same corrupt text which we have, 
but in his time the tradition still lingered that the second 
member was the cock. Accordingly he translates D'und WT 
as gallus succinctus luwnbos. Modern scholars have in general 
followed his rendering, omitting the gallus; and, as the creature 
most girded up in the loins is the greyhound, D°3n9 Wt has 
been commonly translated greyhound. Now in reality the 
Hebrew text confirms the Greek and Syriac versions both 
here and in (4). The impossible nxp>x of the Hebrew con- 





1 Lagarde, Hagiographa chaldaice. The earliest Talmudic testimony 
to the interpretation of sekwi as cock is a blessing in Berachoth, 60 f. 
Possibly it was the meteorological function of the cock, as announcing 
the day, there referred to, which led to the interpretation of sekwi as 
cock. More probably a false etymology, suggested by the Persian name, 
Parodarsh, foreseer, by which “3” was derived from 730 to see, foresee. 
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tains the o’p of the Targum and Peshitto, translated by the 
Snpynyopoav of the Greek. Similarly the o°3ND of the Hebrew 
suggests the hithpoel participle ine. The passage seemed to 
some scribe indecent, and he drew a line through it. All that 
survived his elision was the names of the creatures and the 
fragmentary confusion of letters which constitutes our present 
text. Jerome had before him, as already stated, this emended 
text, but with the tradition that the second member was the cock. 

But while the evidence of the versions, supported by the 
sense of the passage, requires the translation of ™ by cock, 
it must be said that in Neo-Hebrew the word means starling, 
and that the same word has the same meaning in Syriac and 
Arabic. The word is to an extent onomatopoetic, as are cock 
and cuckoo. These latter were in fact originally one, applied 
to both cock and cuckoo, but ultimately differentiated to apply 
each to one specific bird. Somewhat similarly, I fancy, W, 
as a word supposed to represent a bird sound, was applied to 
this half-known bird, the cock, as well as to the starling. 
Later the loan word, 5331n, was appropriated to the cock, 
and "% became the name of the starling only. 

The 30th chapter of Proverbs, in which this passage occurs, 
is by general consent the latest part of that book, and is 
ordinarily supposed to have at least a half foreign tone. Toy, 
in his commentary in the International series, represents the 
extreme late date theory, placing it in the second century B.C. 
The reference to the cock in this passage probably involves 
an earlier date. At the time when this riddle was composed, 
the cock was known much as the goose and the peacock were 
known at the time of writing of the passages referring to 
those birds in Kings. Certain of its peculiar habits were 
matters of fairly common knowledge, and it was evidently 
being introduced among the Jews, or was domesticated among 
some of their neighbors. It was not yet, however, in ordinary 
use, and was still so much of a rarity that it had not achieved 
a real, permanent name. I think this riddle must be dated 
certainly earlier than 200 B. C.1. 

To sum up: While both the words 133 and “3¥ appear in 
neo-Hebrew for cock, it is clear that they do not have that 





1 Possibly, of course, this riddle may have originated among the Jews 
in Egypt or elsewhere, and been imported into Palestine; which does 
not, however, affect the question of its date in Palestine. 
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sense in Biblical Hebrew. How the word 1233, sale, came to 
be an appellation of the bird is clear; why “3¥ was so trans. 
lated is not equally clear. The cock began to become known 
to the Jews in Palestine as early as the third century, and 
is mentioned in Proverbs 30: 31, but by a name, WW, which 
we find elsewhere, and in kindred languages, applied to the 
starling, or sometimes to the raven. The regular Talmudic 
name for cock, which appears also in the Targums, was 53377 
or 51339, a loan word from the Aramaic, of uncertain, plainly 
not Semitic origin. The linguistic evidence would go to show 
that the cock was domesticated in Palestine some time between the 
close of the Canon and the commencement of the Mishnic period. 

From what source was he borrowed? In the later Apocryphal 
literature of the Jews the cock plays a part which is evid- 
ently borrowed from the Persians. So in the Greek Baruch 
Apocalypse, in the description of the third heaven (6, 7), the 
rustling of the wings of the Phenix, the forerunner of the sun, 
wakes the cocks, who then by their crowing proclaim the 
coming of the dawn. Similarly in Persian Sraosha, the heay- 
enly watcher, awaked by Atar, the fire, in his turn awakes 
the cock. With this may be compared further the Slavonic 
Enoch (xvi. 1), according to which, when the angels get the sun 
ready for his daily journey, the cocks crow. 

Both the New Testament and the Talmud mention the 
cock. He was clearly a familiar creature in Palestine at that 
period. The former gives us the picture of a use and know- 
ledge of the bird similar to our own. His crow, ushering in 
the dawn, was a sound so familiar to all that cock-crow had 
come to be a designation of time (cf. Mark 13: 35). About 70 
A. D. the Talmud (Gittin 57 a) mentions a custom prevailing 
in Palestine of having a cock and hen present at the wedding 
ceremony. Evidently they were fertility emblems, appropriate 
to a wedding for somewhat the same reason which led to the 
exclusion of the cock from the text of Prov. 30: 31. 

Beside his function as a marriage bird, in Talmudic use 
the cock was also apotropaic. It is perhaps this characteristic 
which led to the blessing enjoined to be pronounced when the 
cock is heard to crow: (Berakhoth 60b):! “Praised be thou. 





1 Already referred to on p. 368 of this paper, note. The passage suggests 


Persian influence. 
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O God, Lord of the world, that gavest understanding to the 
cock to distinguish between day and night.” 

On the other hand we find evidences that the cock was 
not domesticated in Palestine without opposition. So Baba 
Kam. 82b notes that the breeding of cocks was forbidden 
while the temple was in existence, because they scratch the 
ground and pick up and disseminate objects levitically un- 
clean.1 Elsewhere the sale of white fowls is forbidden, appar- 
ently because they were used for sacrifice by the heathen. 

Today the cock is used sacrificially among the Jews, both 
Sephardim and Ashkenazim, in connection with Yom Kippur, 
as an atonement? offering (Kapparah)—a cock by the man, 
a hen by the woman—being swung three times around the 
head of the offerer, with the right hand upon the head of 
the victim, somewhat as in the sin and atonement offerings 
ordered in the Old Testament. The creature is killed, but is 
not burned; as seems to have been the rule with doves, when 
used as offerings, according to the old temple ritual. Its flesh 
may be given to the poor to eat or it may be eaten by those 
sacrificing, the money value being given to the poor. This 
sacrifice is mentioned for the first time by Natronai Gaon, 
head of the Academy of Sura in Babylonia, in 853 A. D.,, 
who describes it as a custom of the Babylonian Jews. It is 
also mentioned as a custom of the Persian Jews at an early 
date. The cock also has been, or is now used among Jews 
in various places for special sacrificial purposes of the pur- 
ification or sin type (Kapparah),? also for apotropaic sacri- 
ficial purposes.4 

The Jew has evidently felt the same influence toward using 
the cock in sacrifice which all other peoples and religions have 
experienced; and so strong has that influence been that, in 





1 Jewish Enc., art. cock. 

2 Among Sephardic Jews, at least, always white. 

3 So when a man is sick, a cock is killed. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion (p. 203), notes the same use in a Mohammedan village. Appar- 
ently there, and among the Nusairieh also, a Kapparah sacrifice of the 
sort described above was in use, a sheep being used by the wealthy, a 
cock by the common folk. 

4 For the woman enceinte two hens and one cock are offered. For 
references and verification in Jewish Literature and practice, I am es- 
pecially indebted to Pres. Adler and Profs, Ginzberg, Gottheil and 


Jastrow. 
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spite of the fact that theoretically sacrifice ended with the 
destruction of the temple, practically, as stated, the cock, not 
included in the old torah of sacrifice, is today the one sacri- 
ficial animal of the Jews. Indeed, the cock may be said to 
be a natural sacrificial animal, its use for these purposes being 
almost universal. Its omission from the sacrificial codes con- 
tained in the Old Testament is due evidently only to the fact 
that it was quite unknown to the Jews at the time of the 
crystalization of the sacrificial torah. 

Whence, when and how did the cock come into Palestine? 

The ancestor of our common domestic fowl is the wild Red 
Junglefowl (Gallus gallus),1 whose habitat extends from Kash- 
mir eastward along the southern slopes of the Himalayas, through 
Eastern India, Burma and the Malay Peninsula, and some of 
the East India islands. This wild bird often associates with 
the domestic fowls in the villages of the natives, and frequently 
crosses with them. There are three other species of wild 
Junglefowl, living respectively in central and southern India, 
Ceylon, and Java, but they had no part in the direct ancestry 
of our domestic fowl. It is barely possible but improbable 
that the Buff Cochin-China fowls are descended from some 
unknown, perhaps extinct wild Junglefowl, but with this 
possible exception, all varieties of domestic fowl are descended 
from the wild Red Junglefowl. The semi-tropical and tropical 
zone which the Red Junglefowl inhabits would seem to indicate 
that for many thousands of years its range has differed but 
slightly from its present distribution. 

There are a number of reasons, derived from the study of 
comparative ornithology, which indicate that the original home 
of the Red Junglefowl, or at least the most anciently inhabited 
part of its present range, lies to the East and South, in the 
Burmese-Malayan portion of its present habitat, rather than 
to the West in the Indian region. Distributional study of 
other birds, as the Kaleege Pheasants, makes it certain that 
these originated in Burma and have since migrated westward 
along an elongated, sub-Himalayan finger, stretching as far as 
Kashmir. The same holds true of a number of other forms 
of life both mammalian and avian. There is no doubt that 
the Red Junglefowl is of tropical or sub-tropical origin. Neither 





! Phasianus gallus of Linnaeus; Gallus bankiva of Temminck; also 
Gallus ferrugineus. 
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it, nor its domesticated descendants can bear extreme cold; 
and the elaborately specialized, exposed comb and wattles 
could have been evolved only in a warm country. The three 
other species of Junglefowl are all tropical and the affinities 
of the group among the other pheasants are altogether with 
south Chinese and Malayan genera. 

Newton? says: “Several circumstances seem to render it 
likely that fowls were first domesticated in Burma or the 
countries adjacent thereto.” Those circumstances are, I pre- 
sume, the facts stated above, and it may be safely assumed 
that the Burmese region was the original site of domestication 
of the fowl; but from that region we have neither literature 
nor monuments to support this conclusion. The two centers 
of primitive civilization near the fowl’s original habitat about 
which we have early information are China and India. 


China. 


In China we find very early traces of the domestication of 
the cock, such domestication being traceable according to 
tradition at least as early as 1400 B.C.; but here, even more 
than in India, it is extremely difficult to determine accurately 
early dates. There are no monumental records of any sort 
which carry us back to such a very early period, and the dat- 
ing of literary records is extremely uncertain. We can really 
do little more than say that there is abundant evidence of 
the domestication of the cock in China at a very early period.’ 





1 (, William Beebe, Curator of Ornithology, New York Zoological 
Park. The line of migration of the domestic fowl, as traced by archae- 
ological and linguistic evidence, also suggests that its original home 
may have been rather the more easterly and southerly portion of its 
present habitat, from which it traveled westward up and against the 
line of Aryan invasion into Kashmir. 

2 Alfred Newton, Dictionary of Birds; see also Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, article “Fowl”. 

3 I am indebted to Professor Friedrich Hirth of Columbia for the 
following note: The present word for the domestic fowl including its 
male, the cock or rooster, as the head of the family, is ki or kai, the 
latter being the Cantonese, as being probably the nearest approach to 
the ancient sound. This word can be traced with tolerable safety to 
the times of the Chéu Dynasiy (1122—249 B.C. ?). The Shuo-wdén, a 
Chinese dictionary, published in 100 A. D., defines the term as meaning 
“The domestic animal which knows the time”; and since the construction 
of the character of ki with niao (bird) as radical excludes quadrupeds, 
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It would appear that the Chinese were the first to breed 
the bird for utilitarian economic purposes, producing the Buff 
Cochin China fowl, a variety so firmly established and exhibit- 
ing such unique characteristics as to suggest, as pointed ovt 
above, the possibility of a separate species. Elsewhere the bird 
retains its primitive appearance as the Red Junglefowl, of 
which our ordinary game cock is perhaps the most nearly typ- 
ical form, prized for its fighting qualities. Outside of China 
the breeding for more utilitarian qualities, which has produced 
our modern varieties, is of very recent date;! and those varie- 
ties apparently all owe much to crossing with the already well 
established Chinese breeds. 





and since pigeons, ducks and geese are not in the habit of indicating 
time, I think we are pretty safe in assuming that the word in those 
days and probably centuries before had the present meaning of domestic 
fowl or cock. But these are comparatively recent times. The most an- 
cient source for the occurrence of words throwing light on Chinese cul- 
ture are the hieroglyphic inscriptions on bells and sacrificial vessels of 
the Shang Dynasty, placed by that probably fictitious Chinese chron- 
ology between the years 1766—1122 B.C. The names of birds are very 
poorly represented in it and the domestic fowl is not mentioned at all. 
But this may be purely accidental, since the material now on record 
probably represents merely a portion of the words then in use, and a 
very small portion too. You will see that oxen, sheep and other dom- 
estic animals, which might have been used for sacrificial purposes, are 
not mentioned either, although the word for sacrifice itself occurs. I 
have in vain looked for the word in those most ancient classics, Chi-king, 
Shu-king and, Ch'un-ts"iu. To make up for this I can refer you to the 
Ohéu-li, regarding which work see my Ancient history of China, page 
107 seqq., which may or may not have originated in the eleventh century 
B. C., and according to which the cock was used as a victim in the 
sacrifice (cf. “Le Teheou-li”’, translated by E. Biot, Paris 1851, page 42 
of Index: “Ki-jin, officier de coqs; il présente les coqs que l’on sacri- 
fice”). The word ki occurs also in that most ancient Chinese Glossary, 
the Ir-ya, which may possibly date from the time of Confucius himself 
(fifth century B. C.). The cock also appears in the names of certain 
constellations; the astronomical nomenclature would thus raise a side 
question, quite apart from the legendary matter which trespasses on 
historical ground, e. g. the Emperor Huang-ti (twenty-seventh century 
B. C.) ascending a hill called Ki-t’ou, i, e. Cock’s Head (E. Chavannes, 
Les Memoires Historiques de Se-ma-Ts’ien, Vol. 1, p. 30, note 3), which, 
like many other stories of the kind, is clearly a late fabrication, which 
does not deserve any notice in serious research. 

1 The Greeks bred the bird for fighting purposes, continually draw- 
ing fresh blood from Media, as we do for horses from Arabia. See 


Hehn. 
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Central Asia. 

There are, in Russian Turkestan, numerous remains of an 
extremely ancient civilization, ruin mounds indicating the ex- 
istence of a large population inhabiting cities during a long 
period of time, in the now desert region southward of the 
Aral Sea. Some of these mounds were explored by Raphael 
Pumpelly, and large quantities of remains, including bones, 
collected and examined. The indications were that these ruins 
were flourishing cities from a period antedating 3000 B. C. to 
the commencement of our era. Among the bones found there 
were no chicken bones, evidence to that extent that the cock 
was not known to that civilization, and that the cock did not 
originally make his way to the west from China by way of 
Turkestan. Probably, however, it was from China that the 
cock passed to the Turks and later was brought westward 
with them, at a time when it had already long been domes- 
ticated in the West. Professor Gottheil calls my attention to 
the evidence from Nestorian gravestones found in Semirjetshie, 
near China, that the old Turks had a “cock-year”, according 
to which they counted. The old Turkish name for cock was 
tagaku, Uigur tagu, Mongolian taugak, Kirgiz aigyr-tauk), the 
root used today from China to Turkey and Hungary. 


India. 


From India we have no monumental evidence of early date 
with regard to the domestication of the cock, for we have 
indeed no early monuments of any sort. We are compelled, 
therefore, to trust to literary evidence as far as that goes. In 
the earliest stratum of Indian literature, belonging to the 
Indus period of the Aryan invasion, the Rig Veda, there is 
no mention of the cock. On the other hand he appears in 
the Atharva and the Yajur Vedas, which belong to the Ganges 
period of the Aryan occupation, the earliest mention going 
back to 900 B. C.,1 or somewhat earlier. From that period 
onward he is mentioned with increasing frequency both in the 
pre-Buddhistic and in the Buddhistie literature belonging to 





1 JT have taken this date from the most conservative scholars. A date 
at least 200 years earlier would seem to accord better with my other 
evidence about the cock. 
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this same general region, the Ganges northward and eastward. 
All these notices, moreover, clearly indicate both a condition 
of domestication and also the important part which the cock 
played in the life and thought of the people. 





1 IT am indebted to Prof. Chas. R. Lanman for the following inter- 
esting note, from which I derive the statements contained in the text. 

The White Yajur Veda (Vaja Saneyi-samhita, i, 16) says: 

Thou art a cock (kukkita) whose tongue is sweet with honey, 
Call to us hither sap and manly vigor. 
May we with thee in every fight be victors. 

(It is interesting to observe the three characteristics of the cock here 
mentioned: Crowing, salacity, fighting.) 

The first two chapters of this text are the liturgical formulae which 
accompany the new-moon and full-moon sacrifices. This particular verse 
is addrest, not to a cock, but to a sacrificial implement with which the 
press stones are beaten, and which is likened to a cock on account of 
the noise it makes. (Cf. Sacred books of the East, XII. 30 and notes.) 

This is the oldest occurrence that I know, except in so far as a re- 
plica of this formula is found also (according to Bloomfield’s Concord- 
ance) in several other closely related texts (Concordance, p. 328a, kukkuto’si 
and kutarur asi) We may date this text at 900 B.C. or earlier. 

In the Atharva-Veda, V. 31, 2, we read (Whitney’s version, Harvard 
Oriental Series. VII. 279): 

What (witchcraft) they have made for thee in a cock (krka-vaku), 
or what in a kuriva-wearing goat; in a ewe what witchcraft they have 
made — — — I take that back again (I make it to revert upon its 
maker). 

This is a passage which may be as old as the Yajur Veda passage, 
or possibly older. 

In the .Mahabharata (iii. 228. 33) a cock is the emblem on the chariot 
banner of Skanda, given by his father, god Agni. 

A verse attributed to Chanakya (about 320 B. C.; minister to Chandra- 
gupta, Davdpoxérros) says you may learn four things from a cock: 

1. to fight. 

2. to get up early. 

3. to eat with your family. 

4. to protect your spouse when she gets into trouble. 

In the Manavan Laws, Metrical Code, Dharma-castra (Laws of Manu), 
dated by Biihler 100 +, we read: 

iii. 239: A Chandala, a village pig, a cock, a dog, a menstruating 
woman, and a eunuch must not look at Brahmans while they eat. 

(240: If they see a burnt-oblation, the oblation becomes useless — — — 
Because) 

241: A boar makes (the rite) useless by inhaling the smell (of the 
offerings) ; 

a cock by the wind that he sets in motion by the flapping of his 
wings; &e. 
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From this it would appear that the Aryans did not find 
the bird in the Indus valley, but met him first when they 
occupied the Ganges valley, about the 10th century B.C. (or 
12th, see note), either themselves domesticating him, or more 
probably finding him already domesticated by the previous 
inhabitants. This fits in on the one side with the theory of 
the ornithologists as to the native habitat of the bird; and 
on the other side with the fact that the cock was not im- 
ported by sea by the Phoenicians operating with Solomon. 
The latter found the peacock in the India which they reached 
by sea, he being a native of that part of the country, but 
not the cock, which belonged to another region remote from 
that coast. In point of fact the cock is entirely lacking in just 
the region westward which touched India by the water route. 
He made his way westward by land from Kashmir through Bactria. ° 


Bactria and Persia. 


If the cock moved northward and westward up and against 
the line of the Aryan invasion, he should have reached Bactria 





In XI—156 we read: The atonement for partaking of (the meat of) 
carnivorous animals, of pigs, of camels, of cocks, of crows, of donkeys, 
and of human flesh, is a Tapta-krechva penance, 

This last verse against “eating crow” &c. goes back to a much older 
prose-text, the Dharma-sitra of Gautama (see J. B. E. ii. 284); and the 
prohibition is found in Vasisthais Dharma-sitra also (see J. B. E. xiv. 121). 

Eating the flesh of the “village cock” is prohibited with that of the 
goose, Brahman duck, sparrow, crane, woodpecker and parrot in Manu 
(V. 12, J. B. E. XXV. 171: cf. p. 172, verse 19), 

In the Buddhist books the cock is mentioned in the early part of one 
of the very oldest, the first dialog of the Digha Nikfya (text, vol. I, 
page 9: see David’s transl. p. 19, rendered “fowls”). This book may 
date from about the time of Buddha, say 475 B. C. or thereabouts. 

In the Questions of Milinda (about the Ist century of our era) is a 
whole chapter about the cock (text, p. 366, line 12, to page 368 line 1). 

Five (ways) qualities of the cock you should imitate: 

1. Monk should retire early for meditation: as the cock retires early 
to roost. 

2. Rises early. 

3. Cock is unremittingly busy scratching for food: monk should be 
unremitting in pursuit of higher life. 

4. Cock is blind by night: monk should be blind to delights and 
seductions of senses. 

5. Cock will not desert his home: monk should never desert his “mind- 
fulness” which is his home. 

VOL. XXXII. Part IV. 25 
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at a very early date. Bactria and the region westward, from 
the Caspian Sea to Farsistan, was the home of the religion 
of Zoroaster; and it is to the Zoroastrian sacred literature 
that we are indebted for such knowledge as we possess of the 
domestic animals, as of the civilization development in general 
of that region at that period. The date of Zoroaster is un- 
certain, but is quite certainly earlier than 600 B.C.t There 
are no monumental remains which go back to this period. 
The name of the cock does not appear in the very earliest 
stratum of Zoroastrian religious literature, the Gathis, but 
the character of that material is such that one would scarcely 
except to find it there in any case. The cock is, however, 
abundantly represented in what we may call the second stratum 
of Zoroastrian literature. The earliest mention is presumably 
‘in Vendidid, Fargard XVIII. In the early morning the cock 
lifts up his voice against the mighty after-midnight darkness 
(Ushah): “Arise, oh men, recite the Ashem Yad-va hishtem 
that smites down the Daévas’.2 From this onward he is 
frequently mentioned, and indeed he played a role of great 
importance in the Persian religion and literature. Besides his 
common name, Halka, and his onomatapoetic name Kahrkatis 
(equivalent to cock-adoodle-doo), he had also a religious name, 
-arddarsh, foreseer (i.e. of the dawn). Numerous passages in 
the Vendidad, Bindehishn and later literature set forth his 
sacred character. He was created by God to fight the demon 
of idleness. By his crowing he puts to flight the demons. He 
is the bird of light and hence of righteousness, scattering 
darkness and repelling the hosts of evil that dwell in darkness. 
He was also the symbol of the resurrection. Carrying out 
the idea of the sacred character of the cock, in curious contrast 
with the utilitarian economic breeding of the Chinese, it was 
counted an act of piety to possess and to raise domestic fowl; 





1 Jackson gives the year 660 for the birth of Zoroaster. (Cf. Persia 
Past and Present.) Basing their conclusions on the appearance of Mazda 
in Median proper names in Assyrian inscriptions of Sargon, 715 B. C., 
Ed, Meyer and others date Zoroaster somewhere from 800 back to 1000 
B. C. If the readings of the Assyrian inscriptions are positively assured, 
admitting no alternative, and if it can be proved that Zoroaster did in 
fact invent the word Mazda and did not borrow it from already existing 
use, local or otherwise, an earlier date than 660 would be proved beyond 
question. 

2 Cf. Vd. 18, 15, 16=23, 24; also Yasht 22. 41, 42. 
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but after he began to crow the cock might not be eaten. The 
part which the cock plays in Persian religion and mythology, 
and the manner of reference to him in Zoroastrian literature, 
seem to prove satisfactorily that he antedates that religion, 
and that he was domesticated in Bactria and westward among 
the Medes and Persians before the time of the founding or 
reformation of the Persian religion by Zoroaster. Zoroaster 
was, it must be remembered, a reformer, protesting against the 
superstition, the idolatry and the materialism of the religion 
of his age and people. The Gathas represent that protest 
and present the reformed religion in its most primitive and pur- 
est form. But, as always has been the case, in its second stage 
Zoroastrianism had to reckon with the religion it undertook 
to reform, and above all with the great underlying folk cult 
of that religion, compromising with its forms and practises 
and superstitions. That second stage is represented by the 
Vendidad and Bundahishn, and precisely such material as the 
cock cult or reverence in those books may be taken as evidence 
of the existence and importance of that cult, and hence as 
evidence of the domestication of the cock, before the time of 
Zoroaster.1 More than that we cannot say from Persian 
sources. From the fact that there is no name for cock com- 
mon to Indians and Iranians, it is clear that he was not 
known before the separation of these two Aryan stocks.” 
Comparing, however, what we have learned from Persian and 





1 For further information about the cock among the Persians, ef. 
Jackson A. O. S. vol. xiii p. 15. I am also indebted personally to Prof. 
Jackson for much assistance in this research, and especially for pointing 
out to me that the cock is evidently pre-Zoroastrian among the Persians. 

2 Possibly this statement should be somewhat modified. Prof. Jackson 
calls my attention to the fact that Kahrka, which appears in composition 
in Avestan Kahrkatat, the popular onomatopoeticon for cock, and in 
Kahrkasa, the name for the vulture, apparently as “chicken-eater”, may 
be equated with the Sanskrit Arka (also onomatopoetic) in krka-vaku, 
also a folk name for cock. With these, (following P. Horn, Grundrif 
der neupersischen Etymologie, p. 189) he also compares the Pahlavi Kark. 
Kurdish Kurka, Ossetish Kharkh, hen. The suggestion is that there was 
an onomatopoetic root name for cock common to Indian and Iranian, which 
did not, however, by itself become the name of the cock in either San- 
skrit or Avestan, altho found in the later Iranian dialects. It should 
be said that the particular sound contained in this onomatopoeticon 
belongs to other birds than chickens. So in Aramean kurkya, the same 
sound, means crane, 


OF 
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Indian sources, it would appear that the cock was derived 
from India and domesticated among the Iranians somewhere 
probably between the 11th and the 8th centuries. 


Greece and Asia Minor. 


Hehn in his Kulturpflanzen places the appearance of the 
cock among the Greeks after contact with the Persians, in 
the latter half of the 6th century B.C. The cock is first 
mentioned in Greek literature by Theognis, 525 B. C., and 
later writers frequently designate him as the Persian bird 
(occasionally also the Median bird). In fact, however, the 
cock is abundantly represented on monumental remains a 
century or even two centuries earlier. Hogarth found him on 
coins from the earliest stratum of the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus, circa 700 B.C., and he appears on the very earliest 
Ionian coins found in Asia Minor, especially in the north, 
along the Dardanelles, as early as the 7th century.t In 
southern Asia Minor, on the harpy tomb at Xanthus in Lycia, 
circa 600 B. C., there is a remarkably fine representation of 
a cock, used as a sacrificial bird, having the characteristic 
game cock appearance of the Red Junglefowl. In Crete the 
cock appears on the Melian gems about 700 B.C.2 On the 
Greek main land we have numerous representations going back 
to the 7th century. Of these perhaps the earliest is a relief 
found in Sparta in 1880, representing the offering of a cock, 
apparently in connection with ancestor worship. Of almost 
the same age is a proto-Attic vase, figured in Ephemeris 
Archaiologike, 1897. A Corinthian Alabastron, with a re- 
presentation of a cock, in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, is dated 650—600 B.C. An oinochoe from the same 
place, showing an owl between cocks, is dated 600—550; and 





1 Cf. Head, Historia Numorum. One coin ascribed to Dardanus (p. 544), 
however, an electrum stater with a cock on one side, seems to belong to 
Chios. This is “one of a series of primitive types, among which are 
found bulls, lions, and fantastic winged animals.”’ (Miss Agnes Baldwin). 

2 Sir Arthur Evans thought that he had found the cock on one of 
the early Minoan monuments at Knossos, which would place his appear- 
ance in Greece as early as the third millennium (Journal of Hellenic 
Studies xiv. 1894, p. 342, fig. 65a, also Scripta Minoa, p. 133, fig. 74a). 
This is a very rude representation of a bird, lacking all the character- 
istic features of the cock, resembling representations of unidentifiable 
birds found on the Egyptian and Babylonian monuments. 
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a Chalcedonian amphora, representing a man between two 
cocks, is assigned to the same date. Indeed, any well equipped 
museum at the present time contains abundant evidence that 
the cock was known to the Greeks long before they came in 
contact with either Persians or Medes. The term Persian 
bird seems to have been given to the cock by Greek writers, 
after contact with the Persians, chiefly because of his great 
importance and his religious use among the Persians, which 
made him par excellence their bird; partly, perhaps, because 
of the tradition of his derivation from the East, the land from 
which the Persians also came. 

After the commencement of the Persian era, the represent- 
ation of the cock on coins, vases and monuments becomes 
more frequent. Both before and after that time the character- 
istic of the cock which seems to have appealed most strongly 
to the Greek imagination was his fighting qualities. To them 
he was primarily a game cock, and the cock fight is the most 
familiar and frequent representation on coins of the Greek 
period from India westward.! On this account he was sacred 
to Ares. That he was also associated with Hermes, presumably 
for his mantic qualities, is apparent from his representation 
with the caduceus.2 Perhaps it was thru Persian use that 
he became sacred to Apollo, as herald of the sun. In that 
connection also he appears attached to the triscele on Pam- 
phylian and Lycian coins.* Further, as a derivation probably 
from his relation to the sun, reasoning from awakening to 
health, he was sacrificed to Asclepius. In this relation, also, 
he became the chthonic bird, and is used on tombs, as em- 
blematic of the hope of a reawakening to life. He was a bird 
of good omen among the Greeks as among the Romans, and 
used sacrificially to avert evil. 





1 The usual type of autonomous coins in Asia Minor, going back to 
about 700 B. C., is a cock or a cock fight (viz. Pollux IX. 84, Hogarth, 
Archaic Artemisia, 1908, p. 89). A cock fight is also the commonest 
representation of the fowl on Attic vases. For a typical specimen cf. 
Attic Kylix in Metropolitan Museum, New York, 550—6500 B. C. 

2 Cf., for instance, coins of Sophytes, prince of the Panjab, 316—306 
B. C.: obverse, head of Sophytes or Athena; reverse, cock and caduceus, 
Head, p. 835. 

3 Cf. Goblet d’Alviella, Migration des Symboles, pp. 76, 222; also Hunter, 
Numorum veterum descriptio, pl. VII. nos. 15, 16; Head, Coins of the 
Ancients, pl. L11. fig. 135. 
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Thruout the whole Greek world, then, from 700 B. C. on- 
ward, the cock, always represented most unmistakeably on 
monuments and coins, reproducing the game cock character- 
istics which belong to the original breed, was a familiar and 
omnipresent bird, sacrificial to a number of gods, representing 
an accumulation of sacred ideals and traditions, and popular 
for sporting purposes. On the other hand, the bird does not 
belong to the earliest stratum of Greek civilization. He plays 
no part in Greek mythology. There are no legends or folk- 
lore which attach themselves to him, as to the dove, the swan, 
the eagle, &c. He came in after the Greeks had passed that 
stage of their existence. The name by which he was known, 
dXextpvov Or adétwp, is not Greek.t He is not mentioned in 
Hesiod or Homer, in one or both of which it seems that he 
must have played a part, had he been known. The latter 
mentions, among domestic animals, the horse, ass, mule, ox, 
goat, sheep, pig and dog, and among domestic fowl the goose, 
but nowhere the cock.2,) The Homeric poems, do, however, I 
think, give us a clue to the date and the origin of the cock 
among the Greeks. As already pointed out, the Greek word 
for cock, dAexrpudv, fem. aAextpvaiva,? (poetic ddéxrwp, fem. drex- 
topis) is foreign. If we could trace its origin we should pres- 
umably find the source of the cock for the Greeks. One turns 
naturally toward Asia Minor. The remains found in the in- 
terior of Asia Minor, both the Hittite and the proto-Armenian 
monuments, show no trace of the cock. Partly they are too 
early; partly, as 1 think will appear from what follows, they 
were not in the line of transmission or migration of the cock. 
While, as already stated, the cock is not mentioned in Homer, 
the word for cock does appear twice as a proper name. Avz:ros, 
an Argonaut and commander of the Boeotians, was the son 





1 Leo Meyer, Handbuch der griechischen Etymologie, I. p. 296, derives 
ddéxrwp from ddéiew, citing the analogy of dAdcrwp, He would make it 
mean “Abwehrer, wie der kampflustige Hahn gewib leicht benannt werden 
konnte”’. 

2 The pigeon is commonly included in the list, but, according to Sey- 
mour, Life in the Homeric Age, the pigeon, whi lewell known to Homer, 
was a wild, not a domesticated bird. 

3 The feminine formations are uncertain and variable, evidence of for- 
eign origin. 
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of Alektryon (’AAexrpudvos Il, XVII. 602).! Appearing in 
connection with a man connected in early Grecian story with 
the exploration of the Euxine to its remotest eastern shores, 
the name suggests the possibility that the Greeks came in 
contact with the cock at the extreme eastern limit of the 
Euxine, and brought him thence to the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor and so to Greece itself.2 The Homeric passages, how- 
ever, would show that the bird was not as yet possessed by 
the Greeks, but only just beginning to be known by name. 
The importation of the bird by sea along the Euxine would 
parallel, it may be observed, the early importation of the pea- 
cock by sea from India, and of the guinea fowl, in the time 
of Sophocles, from tropical Africa by way of the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean. 


Italy. 

From Greece the cock spread with the early Greek colonies 
to Italy, where the monumental remains on which he appears 
are almost as early as those of Greece itself. The cock appears 
on the earliest coinage of Himera, a Chalcidic colony on the 
north coast of Sicily, founded about the middle of the 7th 
century. The coinage of Selinos, the most westerly Greek 
colony in Sicily, represents on one side Apollo and Artemis, 
standing together on a quadriga, and on the other side the 
river god Selinos, with a phiale and a lustral branch, before 
an altar, in front of which is a cock, behind on a stand a 
bull, and above it a Selinon leaf. Here the cock is evidently 
sacrificial and connected apparently with the sun.4 In Etruria 





1 Leitus is also mentioned by Apollodorus, Diodorus and Pausanias. 
His tomb was shown at Plataea. According to these later authorities 
the wife of Alektryon or Alektor, his father, was Cleobule. It will be 
noted also that the ’AXexrpydv of Homer becomes ’Adéxrwp in later writers, 
according to the dictionary the poetic form of the word. The latter is 
in Od. IV. 10 the name of a Spartan: vié 5¢ Zadprybev "Adéxropos Hpero Kodpny. 

2 This would date the cock among the Iranians of the Euxine region 
at or before 1000 B. C., harmonizing with the earlier dates suggested in 
the preceding pages, rather than with the later dates. If Hehn’s facts 
and conclusions are correct the pheasant was brought to Greece some- 
what later by this same route, i. e. from the eastern end of the Euxine 
by sea to the Greek cities. 

3 The coins themselves may not be older than the commencement of 
the 5th century. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 143. 

4 Do. 168. 
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the cock appears on top of sepulchral vases (chthonic use) of 
the Bucchero type as early as the middle of the 6th, perhaps 
even of the 7th century, and on wall paintings of Etruscan 
tombs, belonging, it is supposed, to the period when the Greeks 
had begun to influence Etruscan art. In Latium the cock 
appears on top of early hut urns (also chthonic) of about the 
same date as the Etruscan sepulchral vases. The cock is also 
a frequent emblem on the coins of Samnium and Latium in 
the 3rd century, and indeed he is almost, if not quite, as 
common on the coinage of Italian cities as on those of Gre- 
cian Asia Minor. A typical coin of the Samnian and Latin 
cities is that of Cales:! obverse a head, reverse crowing cock 
and legend Caleno. 

It is generally assumed that the cock was introduced into 
Italy by the Greeks, and spread gradually from south to north. 
But the coins of Samnium and Latium, just described, with 
the figure of the crowing cock, resemble rather the cock of 
Gaul than that of Greece; and indeed the name of the cock 
in Latin, Gallus, or the Gallic bird, suggests a similar origin. 
The cock may, it is true, have been called gallus by the 
Romans for the same reason that he was called the Persian 
bird among the Greeks. Even this would show that he was 
at an early period very common and very important among 
the Gauls. But it seems to me that the use for the name of 
the bird of the word Gallus goes further, and indicates that 
the Italians actually received him from the Gauls. In that 
case he was domesticated in Central Italy before the coming 
of the Greeks. 

Now we know from other sources that the cock played a 
part of great importance among the Gauls before the Roman 
conquest. Caesar so testifies. He tells us also of the religious 
significance of the cock among the Gauls in language that 
reminds us of Persian practice. Part of the Gallic race, he 
says, while raising fowls, yet regarded it as a sacrilege to eat 
them. The cock, we learn further, was associated with the 
great god of the Gauls, whom Caesar identifies with Mercury. 
From Gallic times, also, we have various clay and other re- 
presentations of the cock, found in various places.2 Certain 





1 Maury, Le Cog Gaulois, p. 57. 
2 So Arthur Maury, Le Cog Gaulois, who refers especially to the 
collections in the Museum of St. Germain-en-Laye (p. 54.) 
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it is that after the Roman conquest he appears on coins from 
various parts of the country,! and that from that time to this 
he has played a part in France which fairly entitles him to 
be called the national bird of France. As already noted the 
French bird is the cock in his form as chanticleer, the crower, 
or singer, the herald of dawn. 

But how did the cock reach Gaul? From the Greek colonies 
on the coast, or by an independent route thru the interior of 
Europe? I am inclined to think by the latter route. The 
Romans found him not only in Gaul, but also in England 
and among the Germans. Evidently he was in the first cent- 
ury before our era pretty widely distributed as a domestic 
fowl, and also as a distinctly sacred bird, over western and 
central Europe. He was not a native. No chicken bones 
have been found among the shell heaps of Denmark or the 
lake dwellings of Switzerland, Italy or Hungary, His advent 
belongs to a later period. The linguistic evidence shows that 
he was not common property of the Indo-European peoples, 
nor even of the European peoples before their separation. 
Celt, Teuton, Lett and Slay know him by no common name. 
On the other hand, all peoples of Teutonic stock possess a 
common name for the domestic fowl, and that name, hahn or 
hen, the singer, connects him rather with the Persian foreteller 
of the dawn than with the Grecian fighting bird. Every- 
where he has a religious character, and apparently the super- 
stitions and religious usages connected with him among the 
Germans, as among the Gauls, point in the same direction.? 
The evidence is far from conclusive, but I am inclined to 





1 Maury cites also funerary stones of the first century, bearing cock 
on ensign, from Strasbourg and Narbonne (pp. 61 f.). 

2 For the linguistic evidence cf. Hehn. He shows, among other things, 
that the Germans must have constituted one whole, dwelling together in 
one relatively small region, separate from other peoples, when they 
applied the name hana to the domestic fowl; that the Germans must 
have been immediate neighbors of the Finns, and presumably not con- 
tiguous to the Lithuanians; that the Slavs and Lithuanians must have 
been already separate when the cock was introduced among them, and 
the Slavs themselves divided into two divisions. He attempts to show 
further, by the linguistic evidence, that at the time of the introduction 
of the cock the Slavs, already separated from the Lithuanians, must have 
been in close contact with Medo-Persian peoples, Scythians, Sauromatians 
and the like. 
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think that at the same time that the cock traveled from the 
eastern end of the Euxine thru the Dardanelles to the Aegean, 
he also traveled up the line of the Iranian emigration into 
Scythia, and so to the Teutons and the Celts; the two lines 
of migration ultimately meeting in central Italy. 


Cyprus. 


From Asia Minor and Greece the cock traveled southward 
to Cyprus. The earliest appearance is on the sarcophagus 
from Golgoi, now in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
circa 500 B. C. where his use is evidently chthonic. After 
that date he is quite common and in several sculptures he is 
represented as a sacrificial bird.! 


Syria. 


Syriac literature is too late to be of any service in this 
investigation, and there is a curious lack of representations 
of the cock on monuments, coins, gems and the like from 
Syria. On some old Syrian gems there are representations of 
birds, but in no case a characteristic representation of the 
cock. The earliest representations of the cock which I can 
find is in a tomb at Marissa,? dating from about 200 B. C. 
This tomb belonged to a Sidonian colony settled in an Edom- 
ite city. The language used in the inscriptions was Greek; 
the animals depicted in the interior of the tomb showed dist- 
inct Egyptian influence. The cock himself is on the outer 
face of the door posts of the inner main chamber. He seems 
about to crow. In form, coloring and feathering he is still 
the, Red Junglefowl. As already stated, the only mention 
of the cock in the Old Testament is in Prov. 30: 31, perhaps 
about or after 300 B. C. He has no fixed name in Hebrew, 
and at that period seems to have been known to the Jews 
as a bird possessed by neighboring peoples, but not domesticated 
in Palestine. When finally domesticated among them (between 
200 B. C. and the commencement of our era) he was called 
by an Aramaic name, turnegal, which itself is not Aramaean, 





1 Cf., for instance, 1211 and 1222 in the Cypriote collections of the 
Metropolitan Museum, Temple-boy holding a cock. 

2 “Painted Tombs of Marissa”, Peters and Thiersch, Memoir of Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund. 
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but borrowed from some other people, from whom presumably 
the Aramaeans derived the bird. The data are meager and 
any deductions from such meager data must be viewed with 
caution. The suggestions from the data, such as they are, 
seem to be that, having reached Cyprus thru Greek influence, 
the cock was transmitted thence to Phoenicia, but did not 
become common until after the Greek conquest. The Jews, 
coming in contact with him as early as 300, thru the Phoeni- 
cians or other neighboring people, refused him admission because 
of the religious and sacrificial character which he possessed 
among heathen peoples; the same ground on which their 
ancestors had classed the swine, the hare, &c. as unclean in 
the dietary laws of Deuteronomy and Leviticus. In the mean 
time the Aramaeans had received the cock, with the name 
turnegal, from some other source. Thru their influence the 
bird and his name became common good of all Syria, and so 
he and his name finally found their way thru the wall of 
Jewish prejudice into Jerusalem. 


Arabia. 


From Arabia we have no monumental evidence of the cock, 
confirmatory evidence, so far as it goes, that his route from 
India was not by sea but by land. Arabic literature is too 
late to be of any value for our purposes. It may be worth 
noting, however, that the cock does appear, altho rarely, in 
old Arabic poetry, but only in connection with settled habit- 
ations. From whatever source the domestic fowl was brought 
into Arabia the Arabs seem not to have borrowed the name 
with the bird, but to have invented a name of their own, not 
onomatopoetic however, but apparently depending on a char- 
acteristic not elsewhere similarly noted, viz. dwaj or dajaj, 
which Arabic lexicographers explain as given “because of his 
frequent coming and going (daja).” This is the common des- 
ignation of both male and female. The cock as such, how- 
ever, is called dik.1 





1 Is this borrowed from the Turkish? Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil. Cf. 
also Jacob, Studien in Arabischen Dichtern, Heft Ill, Das Leben der 
vorislamischen Beduinen, Berlin, 1895, p. 84. The name of the cock is 
in itself an interesting study, which has not yet received the attention 
it deserves. In general each people uses popularly an onomatopoetic 
name, an attempted reproduction of the sound made by the cock (less 
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Egypt. 

Earlier Egyptian scholars were inclined to find the cock in 
some of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, or in some of the bird 
forms on the monuments, apparently arguing from the present 
universal use of the bird that it must of course have been 
familiar among the old Egyptians. In point of fact these are 
all either uncharacterized pictures of birds, or identifiable with 
birds of quite a different character, such as the bustard or 
the quail. Egyptologists without exception are now agreed, 
I believe, that the cock is not found on Egyptian monuments 
before the Roman period, and that no word or sign for cock 
appears in the language. The argument from silence in this 
case is practically equivalent to a proof that the fowl was not 
known in ancient or even Ptolemaic (before the Roman period) 
Egypt, because the wall paintings in the tombs give us such 
minute and accurate representations of Egyptian life, domestic 
utensils and animals, creatures used for food and the like, 
that the cock, if in use, could not have been omitted. Why 
this was the case is another question. Had the cock been 
known in Babylonia or Syria or Asia Minor and the Aegean 


as early as 1400 or perhaps even 1000 B.C., it would pretty 
surely have been imported into Egypt. After that tae Egypt- 





often the hen), of the cockadoodledoo type. These names differ slightly 
from place to place, but are evidently not borrowed from one ormore common 
forms, but invented by each locality for itself. Almost equally frequent 
are the semi-cnomatopoetic names, which do not imitate but merely 
suggest the sound made (not sound pictures but sound hieroglyphs), 
and which often are or may be equally applicable to other birds, like 
cock (cuckoo) and kuru (crow). There is a great deal of similarity 
between names of this class over considerable areas, apparently due, 
however, as in the former case, not to borrowing, but to the necessary 
similarity of all attempts to translate or indicate the bird’s own utterance, 
Then there are the names given to indicate some characteristic of the 
bird, like the French Chantecler, the German Hahn, the Persian Pard- 
darsh and probably Arabic dajaj. Lastly there are names indicating a 
foreign origin, like Latin Gallus, or simply borrowed from a foreign 
tongue, presumably with the bird, like Greek ddexrpvédy and Aramaic 
turnegal. There is no name common to any lerge linguistic group, with 
the exception of the Mongolian-Turkish tawuk and the Teutonic-Scand- 
inavian Hahn. 

1 A good illustration of the older method is found, by the way, in a 
recent article in the Zoologist for Jan. 1912, entitled “The Prehistoric 
Origin of the Common Fowl”, by Frederick J. Stubbs and A. J. Rowe. 
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ians were less inclined, I should judge, to borrow from outside 
sources religious ideas or articles of diet, the two being closely 
connected. In view of the importance of the cock among the 
Greeks one is, however, inclined to wonder that the Greek 
mercenaries of Psammetichus and some of his successors, who 
pervaded Egypt, scribbling their names in temples of the upper 
Nile, and building in the Delta cities to dwell in, did not 
bring the cock with them for sacrificial purposes or for the 
sport of cock fighting. Or the Persians? Or Alexander and 
the Ptolemies? The silence of the monuments for precisely 
these periods seems conclusive, puzzling as the fact is. In 
answer to the question this silence raises, I can merely call 
attention in general to the apparent slow progress of the bird 
southward from the Aegean regions, in contrast with his rapid 
and triumphant passage westward and northward; to the 
religious prejudices, which would have been particularly strong 
against a Persian sacred bird, in view of Egyptian experience 
with the mad Cambyses; and perhaps also to the largely 
aquatic conditions of Egyptian domestic economy, better adapted 
to geese and ducks and cranes and herons than to chickens. 


Assyria and Babylonia. 


In the earlier editions of his Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere, 
Hehn states that the cock was unknown in Assyria and 
Babylonia before the Persian period. In the last posthumous 
eighth edition, O. Schrader, the editor, adds a note, in which 
he asserts that the cock is mentioned in the list of offerings 
of Gudea, 2700 B. C.; that he appears in Assyrian times often 
as offered to the gods; and that he was especially common in 
neo-Babylonia, where he was kept in the neighborhood of 
temples. It is also stated that the cock was called in Assyrian 
by the name kurku, and in Sumerian kurgi; and that he was 
also further known in Sumerian as Tar-lugallu, supposed to 
be the source of the Aramaean Tarnegul or Tarnegal. The 
idea that the cock is mentioned in the offering lists of Gudea 
is apparently connected with the identification of a bird on 
the Gudean monuments as the cock or hen, and also with the 
appearance of the word Kurgi in a sacrificial list of that 
period. The bird depicted on the Gudean monuments is one 
of those uncharacteristic and unidentifiable birds which are 
found on a number of early monuments in various countries. 
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The cock is singularly easy to represent by some character- 
istic peculiarities. His peculiar characteristics are so striking 
that they seize the fancy of the most inexperienced on-looker 
and, rude as his art may be, he generally contrives in some 
way to give the impression of the cock. It is owing to this 
fact that archeologists are practically agreed not to recognize 
as cocks the unidentifiable, uncharacterized birds which are 
found, as stated, on monuments of various countries. Anyone 
who has followed pictorial representations of the cock will see 
the reason for this. Such birds may be almost any thing else, 
but they are not cocks. 

As to the supposed identification of kurgi in the Gudean 
sacrificial list as cock, it may be said that Assyrian scholars 
have translated various words in the Babylonian-Assyrian word 
lists as cock. According to their transliterations and trans- 
lations, he appears in Sumerian as tarlu-gallu, kukuranu, and 
kurgi, and in Semitic as kurku or karakku or kurakku. Of 
these supposed words for cock the one read ku-ku-ra-nu appears 
in a trilingual list, so far untranslated, of the object or char- 
acter of which we know nothing, except that it does mention 
birds. Kukuranu would undoubtedly be a good onomato- 
poetic name for the cock, if the reading were certain, but the 
characters so transliterated might, so far as our present know- 
ledge goes, equally well be transliterated kudurranu — or 
rather! from analogy this would be the natural transliteration 
—and still other transliterations are quite possible. But further, 
in the word list in which this word appears it is given as 
the equation of tarlugallu, which has been equated with the 
Aramaic tarnegul or turnegal, cock.2 Now so far as our pres- 
ent information goes, Sumerian was a dead language many 
centuries before the Aramaeans reached Babylonia or parts 
adjacent.’ It is, therefore, rather startling to have an Ar- 





1 So Prof. Clay calls my attention to a feminine proper name, /u-dur 
(ku)-ra-ni-tum, in the Cassite period; as also to the fact that the signs 
read ku-ku in the supposed ku-ku-ra-nu are a common way of writing 
the ku-dur of Nebuchadrezzar and of Kudurenlil. 

2 This identification was first suggested by Oppert, Zeitschr. Assyr. 
VIL. 339; and has since been adopted by a number of Assyrian and 
Syrian scholars. 

3 As a curiosity it may be noted that Brockelmann in his Lexicon 
Syriacum gives the word Ly»! (akdaya) as cock, with a note from 
Jensen, “Accadius”, 
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amaean word derived from Sumerian. If such a derivation 
occured we should expect it to be mediately thru the Semitic 
Babylonian, not immediately from the Sumerian. Moreover, 
whether the word transliterated tarlugallu was ever actually 
thus pronounced remains, as in so many Sumerian trans- 
literations, subject to some doubt. If the transliteration be 
correct it would appear to mean tarru-king. Tar (or tarrw) 
is interpreted in a trilingual list as bur-ru-wm-tu=“variegated” 
(Cf. XIV. 4, 6), and the entire combination is apparently 
equated later (1. 11) in the same text by the kukuranu or 
kudurranu already noted.t The argument then is that a 
certain otherwise unknown Sumerian word in a trilingual list 
dealing with birds may be transliterated tarlugallu, which 
sounds strikingly like the word for cock, tarnegul or tarnegal, 
used by the Aramaeans, who many centuries after Sumerian 
had become a dead language occupied or were in contact with 
the region where Sumerian had been spoken and where, in 
the Aramaean period, it still lingered as a church language; 
that in this trilingual list? the word tarlugaliu is translated 
by another unknown Sumerian word, the characters of which 
might be transliterated ku-ku-ra-nu, which sounds like an 
onomatopoetic name for the cock; and that one element of 
the word transliterated tarlugallu is actually translated in a 
bilingual list by the Assyrian (Semitic) word burrumtu “va- 
riegated”, a description which might be applicable to the chicken 
as a bird of variegated color. As an argument by itself to 
prove acquaintance with the cock in Babylonia in the Su- 
merian period (2000 B. C.), it can scarcely be accepted as 
possessing validity. 

There are also in the Sumerian word-lists some fifteen forms 





1 On this Prof. Prince writes me that the word does occur in the 
passage cited, “but in the full form—edin-dar (tar)-XU—Assyr. burrumtu, 
‘variegated’; also in loc. cit. L. 11 ku-ku-ra-nu-XU=Assyr. dar (tar) 
lugallum.— Dar (tar) in Sumerian does mean variegated in color, and 
edin-dar-XU means literally ‘the variegated bird of the field’.”. Kuku-ra- 
nu-XU==Assyr. dar-lugallum, which Assyr. word is a Sumerian loan- 
word, meaning “the variegated king of birds”. He suggests that the 
word would apply to the cock-pheasant or the peacock better than to 
the cock, for which he adds other reasons. As to the proposed ident- 
ification of tarnegal with tar (or dar) lugallu, it may be further noted 
that the initial letters are not the same. 

2 So far as this word is concerned, the list has two, not three columns. 
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of kurgi, mentioned with other objects of food for sacrifice, 
all, or practically, all being as yet unidentified. Kwigi also 
has been interpreted as an onomatopoéticon, either borrowed 
from the “Avestan (old Bactrian) Kahrka”,! or formed in the 
same manner, and meaning cock. Kwurgi is interpreted in 
Semitic as kurku and the Semitic kurku,2 kurukku and karakku 
have similarly been supposed to be onomatopoetic names for 
the cock. Accepting the transliterations given, which always, 
it must be remembered, are somewhat uncertain, the various 
names proposed for the cock might equally well indicate some 
other bird. They are mere guesses, Up to the present time 
we do not know the name of the cock in Assyrian-Babylonian. 
As Prof. Sayce writes: “There is no certain name for the 
cock or fowl in Assyrian. As you know, the identification of 
such words is always doubtful unless they are accompanied 
by pictorial representations.” 

It is in fact to these pictorial representations that we must 
turn to determine the date and character of the appearance 
of the cock in Babylonia and Assyria. Fortunately, as in the 
case of Egypt, pictorial representations of birds and animals 
begin early in Babylonia and are abundant, and hence the 
argument from silence is peculiarly significant. Beginning at 
an early date, we have unmistakeable representations of ducks, 
geese, swans, hawks, eagles, and later ostriches, together with 
various fantastic and monstrous birds. Besides these clearly 
defined and characteristic representations of birds we have 
also from various periods birds not clearly defined, sometimes 
of the bustard type, sometimes waterfowl, sometimes of a small 
bird type. None of these, for reasons already stated, can 
we idenitify with the cock. The earliest monument on which 
a cock has been discovered is on the finials of two bow heads 
on a bas relief from the palace of Sennacherib, but ascribed 
to Ashurbanipal,4 that is, about the middle of the 7th cent. 





1 Cf. what has already been said about the date of the cock in Bactria, 
the names used, &c. 

2 Mr. Pinches, in a very kind and painstaking correspondence, has 
suggested other possible identifications from other undeciphered lists, 
none of which, however, are even approximately onomatopoetic. 

3 The Semitic kurku certainly sounds more like the Aramaic kurkya, 


crane. 
4 Brit. Mus. Room XXVIII, slab 14. A. Paterson, Assyrian Sculpt- 
ures in the Palace of Sinacherib, pl. 58. 1913. 
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B. C. Nothing further identifiable with the cock is found 
before the late neo-Babylonian period, the time of Nabonidus, 
circa 550 B.C. To this period belong a couple of illustrations 
in Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon of an engraved gem (p. 538), 
representing a cock on a stand like those used frequently on 
the boundary stones in connection with the emblems of the 
Gods. Before this emblem stands a winged figure, with cone 
and basket, while above is the crescent moon. The other is 
taken from a cylinder in the British Museum (p. 539), and 
represents the figure with the cone and basket standing before 
an altar, behind which altar are two stands bearing, the first 
the moon symbol, and the second the cock. Here the cock, 
like the moon, is plainly the emblem of a god. It is on these 
figures, I fancy, that Schrader bases his statement that the 
cock often appears in Assyria as offered to the gods. Neither 
of them in fact represents the sacrifice of the cock, nor have 
we anything in Assyrian or Babylonian art representing such 
a sacrifice. Both of them represent the worship of a god 
symbolized by the cock.1 Who that god was we do not know.? 
There are similar representations of the cock on neo-Babylon- 
ian seals pictured by Ward.’ In general it may be said that 





1 In view of the relation of the cock to Persia, one is inclined to 
ask whether these two representations, attesting the introduction of the 
sacred bird of Persia into Babylonian mythology as a god emblem, do 
not belong rather to the Persian than to the neo-Babylonian period. 

2 The frequent connection of the cock with the sun, added to the 
combination of the cock emblem with that of the moon, suggests that 
the cock here also represents the sun in some form or phase. Layard 
calls attention to the supposition of Jewish commentators that the 
nergal, made by the men of Cutha (II Kings 17: 30), was the cock, and 
suggests that the Melek Taus of the Yezidis may also have been a 
cock, not a peacock. The identification of the cock as the emblem of 
Nergal seems not improbably correct. 

3 Cf. W. H. Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia; especially p. 421 
and figs. 554, 556, 1126, 1254. Dr. Ward kindly made a special invest- 
igation at my request into alleged representations of the cock (or hen) 
on the ancient Sumerian Gudea monuments and the Kassite boundary 
(Kudurru) stones. He writes: “Certainly the Gula-Bau bird is not the 
cock. You will observe in S. C. W. A. figs. 280—235 it is represented 
with the goddess, and it is a long-necked bird. See also the stork, p. 420. 
I have been all over the kudurrus and I do not believe that the cock 
is on them. The tail of the cock nowhere appears. I have suspected 
the lesser or larger bustard, and yet the bird on the plow, or apart 
from the plow, might be a sparrow, or some such bird that follows the 
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in Babylonia the cock begins to appear on gems and seals 
first after the Persian influence has begun to make itself felt, 
but there is nothing to indicate any special reference to 
temples, such as Schrader asserts, beyond the fact that the 
cock was, as pointed out, a god emblem. 

For Babylonia and Assyria, then, the linguistic evidence is 
unsatisfactory. If the name of the bird appears at all, it is 
in word lists of as yet unidentified creatures and objects. It 
is not found in any inscription or record with accompanying 
statements or qualifying words which would ensure or facilitate 
identification. The first representation of the cock yet dis- 
covered on any monuments, gems, cylinders, Xc. is, for Assyria, 
from the middle of the 7th century B.C. a period of active 
contact with the Medes; and for Babylonia, a century later, 
when the Persians had begun to come into immediate relations 
with Babylon. The representations from this period show the 
cock as a sacred bird, the emblem of a god. 

The question arises: why, if the Persians and Medes had 
the bird and if it past further to the westward at an earlier 
date, it did not also enter Assyria and Babylonia. I have 
already suggested that the cock past up the line of Iranian 
migration; and that he reached the Greeks thru the Euxine, 
not thru Asia Minor. Between the Medes and Persians, on 
the one side, and the Assyrians and Babylonians, on the other, 
lay a mountain region occupied by semi-barbarous tribes, never 
thoroly subdued by the Assyrians or Babylonians, and always 
more or less hostile to them. These formed for a long time 
a sort of buffer state between Medes and Persians and Assyr- 
ians and Babylonians, a barrier to communication and hence 
also to the transmission of such a creature as the cock, they 
themselves, from their hostile attitude and uncivilized condition, 
neither receiving nor imparting such gifts. Ultimately the 
barrier was worn away, and in Ashurbanipal’s time a more 
direct relation established between the Assyrians and the 
Medes. A century later the barrier between Persians and 
Babylonians was broken down, and with the access of Persian 





plow.” For completeness’ sake I may add that in the excavations at 
Nippur our earliest evidence of acquaintance with the domestic fowl 
was a rattle in the form of a hen. This could not, judging from its 
stratum, have been earlier than the Persian period, and I should be 
inclined to place it even later. 
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influence the cock invaded the Babylonian plain.’ Why, when 
the cock had once been adopted in Babylonia, it did not 
follow up the line of the Euphrates into Syria more rapidly 
than it seems to have done, I cannot conjecture, unless it be 
something to do with its religious character and use; for, as 
already shown, the cock, once admitted into Babylonia, became 
a sacred bird, the special emblem of a god. 

And now, in conclusion, I judge the history of the cock to 
have been this: The original home and probably the original 
place of domestication, Burma and its neighborhood, from 
which it spread into China at an early date, traditionally 1400 
B. C., there to be bred into the Cochin-China fowl. It did 
not pass from China westward thru the Turks until a late 
date. When the Iranians entered the Ganges valley, in the 
second stage of their conquest of India, they came in contact 
with the domesticated fowl on its western limits. This was at 
a period not later than 900, and I suspect in reality more 
nearly 1200 B.C. 

The cock past up the line of the Iranian invasion into 
Bactria, Persia and Media and so on into Scythia and Europe, 
stretching across finally to the British Isles, and spreading 
down from Gaul into Central Italy. The Greeks first came 
in contact with the cock in their expeditions to the extreme 
eastern end of the Euxine in the Homeric period, perhaps 
circa 1000 B. C., and later carried him from there to the 
coasts and islands of the Aegaean, where we find the cock a 
well known and domesticated bird on the earliest coins and 
monuments, from 700 B.C. onward. Spreading westward, the 
Greeks brought him into Sicily, whence he traveled up the 
line of Greek colonization into Italy, meeting the cock of the 
more northerly line of migration in Central I[taly— Etruria, 
Latium and the regions thereabout. Somewhat more slowly 
the Greeks carried the cock southward into Cyprus; whence 
it was brought to the Phoenician cities, not becoming, how- 
ever, well-establisht as a domestic fowl on the Syrian mainland 
until a late date. 

Beginning in the 7th century B. C. the Assyrians and Baby- 





1 Possibly a further reason for the relative tardiness of the cock in 
Babylonia was the nature of the country, the rivers, canals and marshes 
so admirable adapted to geese and ducks may have constituted a barrier 
to the domestication of the fowl in that region. on 
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lonians received the fowl from Media and Persia, where he 
had been known since a period ante-dating 1000; but he did 
not become common in Babylonia until the Persian conquest, 
in the latter half of the 6th century. Whence the Aramaeans 
derived the bird, we do not certainly know, but it was thru 
their agency, as the general medium of intercourse, that he 
was finally introduced to the Jews in Palestine, somewhere 
about or a little after 200 B. C., reaching Egypt only in the 
Roman period, 150 years later.! 





1 Besides those mentioned in the notes, I also owe my thanks to the 
Smithsonian Institution and to Dr. T. Leslie Shear, Prof. Jas. R. Wheeler 
and Prof. Egbert of Columbia for helping me “hunt chickens”. After 
this article was in print my attention was called to the Arabic ,oyo 
(sarsar or sirsir), an onomatopoeticon for cock of the same type as the 
Hebrew rt of Prov. 30, 31. 




















Dialectic Differences between Assyrian and Babylonian, 
and some Problems they Present. — By 8. C. Yuvis- 
AKER, Ph. D., Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 


The proof of the existence of the two quite distinct dialects, 
the Assyrian and the Babylonian, has been arduous but also 
gratifying. The texts upon which the proof is based, the 
collection of letters from the period of the Sargonide kings, 
edited by Prof. Harper, fall naturally into two groups: the 
letters written in the Assyrian script and those written in 
the Babylonian. Even a hasty comparison of the letters in the 
Assyrian script with those in the Babylonian cannot but reveal 
certain peculiarities in the one group which are not found in 
the other, and a more detailed and thorough study makes it 
apparent that these differences are of five kinds, such as 
concern phonetic laws, inflection, syntax, the use of words, 
and style. Permit me to make brief mention of the main 
differences under these five heads. 

I. As regards phonetic laws, the Assyrian makes a sharp 
distinction between the palatals, the Babylonian does not — 
Assyrian: iktibi, Babylonian: iktabi. The Assyrian pronounces 
the § as s and the combination s regularly becomes s or ss; 
the Babylonian has retained the § and before a dental this 
regularly becomes /—Assyrian: asakan=astakan, Babylonian: 
altakan. The Assyrian frequently assimilates an m to a fol- 
lowing ¢, the Babylonian softens the pronunciation of k or ¢ 
after m or n to g or d-—Assyrian: attalar=amtahar, Baby- 
lonian: amdahar. The Assyrian experiences no difficulty in 
the pronunciation of a double sonant, the Babylonian resolves 
the combination and simplifies the pronunciation by means 
of an n—Assyrian: imagur=imaggur, Babylonian: imangur. 
In the Assyrian two neighboring vowels are frequently assi- 
milated to each other —zhabbutu—ihabbatu, while vowel con- 
tration is a prominent characteristic of the Babylonian. 
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II. Inflectional differences there are many of, but referring 
to the summary on page 73 of my monograph entitled “Zur 
babylonischen und assyrischen Grammatik”, I shall mention 
only a few more important ones. In regard to the inflection 
of nouns it is to be noted that the Assyrian regularly has w 
as the ending of the nominative and accusative singular, i as 
that of the genitive, while the Babylonian by its irregular 
use of the case-endings would seem to show that these were 
no longer in use. In regard to the verb, the Assyrian forms 
the Piel and Safel Imperatives and Permansives by means of 
a in the first syllable, the Babylonian has the usual forms. 
So the Assyrian sabbit, Babylonian swbbit; Assyrian gammur, 
Babylonian gummur; Assyrian Sebil, Babylonian subil, ete. 
But the difference appears in minor matters as well, as f. inst. 
in the treatment of certain verbs. The Assyrian present of 
nadanu is iddan, the Babylonian tinamdan or inamdin; the 
Assyrian preterite is iddin, the Babylonian iddan or iddin; 
the Assyrian imperative is din, the Babylonian idin. The first 
t-form of naz@zu in Assyrian is ititiz, in Babylonian ittasiz. 
The Assyrian treats the verb idi “to know” as a 15 verb, 
the Babylonian as ‘5. And so on. 

ITI. The syntactical differences are also quite marked, the 
use of the enclitic nz in dependent clauses being characteristic 
of the Assyrian, the use of the overhanging vowel in depen- 
dent clauses and of the enclitic ma characteristic of the Ba- 
bylonian. Here there are also minor points of difference such 
as the idiomatic use of prepositions, etc. 

IV. Closely connected with the syntactical differences are 
those involving the use of words. It cannot be by mere chance 
that the following words are used only in the Assyrian letters: 
the pronouns ammu, méménu, iamutu; the verbs nasi and 
the defective verb las3u; the prepositions iss2, battibatti, batiatai; 
the adverbs udini la, ula, umd, ammaka, annaka, annurig, 
arlns, issuri, ata, badi, basi, haramme, kallamari, kittu, lidi8, 
mad, muk and nuk, sari, saddagdik, timali, tira, and the fol- 
lowing only in the Babylonian: the pronoun agd@; the defective 
verb zanu; the prepositions alla, itti, ultu; and the adverbs 
adi, ul, umma, arkanis, arkixu, bani, hantis, madé, mindéma, 
minamma, saddagis. In the case of some of these words the 
subject-matter may, of course, have had more to do than is at 
present apparent. 
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V. All of these peculiarities taken together and coupled 
again with the individuality of the writer in each case would 
undoubtedly help us to explain the difference in style which 
one cannot but notice in the letters. But they would hardly 
explain all, and I think we would be justified in distinguishing 
between an Assyrian and a Babylonian style as well. However, 
this question of difference in style is intimately associated with 
a detailed study and comparison of syntactical constructions 
in the two dialects, and in this field very much still remains 
to be accomplished. 

To summarize: If we could have heard the two dialects, 
Assyrian and Babylonian, spoken, I do not doubt that we 
would have noticed a difference more marked than that which 
exists among the various dialects in Germany. We would 
undoubtedly do better in choosing the sister languages Nor- 
wegian and Swedish for comparison: the Swedish, soft and 
musical, representing the Babylonian, the harsher and more 
strongly accented Norwegian representing the Assyrian. 

In itself the knowledge of these dialectic differences between 
Assyrian and Babylonian is interesting enough to the philo- 
logian, it is important also in several respects: 1) it furnishes 
a very necessary key to the understanding of the epistolary 
literature; 2) it explains to our entire satisfaction difficulties 
of Assyrian grammar which otherwise would cause much trouble. 
As I have said before, there is much left to be done, both as 
regards the material already at hand, and what is steadily 
being published; but even at this stage we have a right to 
say that the importance of our knowledge of these dialectic 
differences will extend beyond the points I have mentioned. 
It shows us. the need of more painstaking and detailed study 
of the language from a purely grammatical point of view, 
also the need of a more complete grammar which treats the 
language with strict regard for historic development and re- 
sulting changes. The difficulties which would present them- 
selves to one undertaking such a task we can as yet realize 
only in part. For instance, the correct application of the 
rules thus far laid down for the language of the letters is 
difficult enough and too much care cannot be exercised in 
their mastery in order to avoid what might become serious 
mistakes. Thus the specific rules for the Assyrian do not 
apply and must be carefully excluded in the translation of a 
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Babylonian text, and vice versa. But it becomes still more 
difficult to decide how far these rules, which are so rigidly 
observed in the language of the letters, are to be applied and 
taken into consideration outside this class of texts. In ex- 
plaining a difficult form in a hymn, for instance, is, or is not, 
this or that phenomenon in the language of the letters to be 
compared as analogous and made to solve the problem for us? 
The question is really pertinent, as I have a definite instance 
in mind where in my opinion a rule taken from the language 
of the letters was wrongly made to apply in a text not of 
this class. It may be tempting enough to try to explain a 
form by every known means; it is another question if this be 
always permissible, for it is evident at the outset that not the 
same rules would apply for the language of the Hammurapi 
period in Babylonia and for that of the ASurbanipal period 
in Assyria. 

But on this very point I think we have one of the most 
difficult problems before us, this difficulty, namely, that the 
character and approximate date of a text should be known 
before it can be successfully worked out. In other words a 
certain amount of textual criticism will become necessary to 
determine which rules can be made to apply and which not. 
[ do not claim that we as yet are in a position to cope suc- 
cessfully with the problem of textual criticism in Assyrian, 
but it is my conviction that it must be taken up sooner or 
later and that the letter literature in this very particular will 
prove an invaluable aid and provide a sure basis for further work. 

But the letters, picturing as they do the language of their 
time in Assyria and Babylonia both consistently and in detail, 
put other texts from the same period in a strange light, and 
we are immediately confronted by the peculiar difficulties which 
the problem of textual criticism in Assyrian would present. 
I shall refer briefly to the historical inscriptions of the later 
kings to illustrate. 

Tiglath-Pileser I of Assyria (1115—1100) has in his inscrip- 
tions side by side 23tu (a form hardly in use any more at his 
time), altakan, lultaksiru, ultallitu, multaSpiru (specifically 
Babylonian forms), and madatta, epa@s, la’su (Assyrian). 

Tukulti-NIN. IB. II (889—885) has likewise side by side 
astamdth (old form), ulteziz (Babylonian), asapar, asakan, 
attahar, la’su, battubatte (Assyrian). 
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A8urnasirpal I] (884—860) has itti (Babylonian) and issi 
(Assyrian), 3tananuma (old form), altakan (Babylonian), asakan, 
asarap, usisib, attahar (Assyrian). 

Salmaneser II (859—825) has amdahhis (Babylonian) and 
madatu (Assyrian). 

The Sargonide kings have in their historical inscriptions 
been more successful in fixing what we might call a classic 
language, but even here we meet with strange inconsistencies. 
Sennacherib has astakan (old form) and ultu (Babylonian). 
Agurbanipal has ustessera, aitakanu, isteni’a (old forms), 
multarhu, ultu, mundahsé, mandattu (Babylonian), and madattu 
(Assyrian). 

The inscriptions of the Babylonian kings present similar 
difficulties. Nebuchadnezzar I (1152—1124) has i8tu, wtakan 
(old forms), ulteshir, i/taknu, iltatru, mundahsiti (later Baby- 
lonian). Nebukadnezzar IT (604—562) uses a language which 
seems to show none of the later Babylonian peculiarities, but 
which might very well have been used at least 1000 years 
earlier. 

Intimate acquaintance with the language of the epistolary 
literature, where the most beautiful consistency prevails 
throughout, causes us to wonder all the more at the strange 
mixture of old and late, Assyrian and Babylonian, forms in 
the other branches of the literature. Hence the question of 
textual criticism in the Assyrian presents peculiar problems 
of which I have only mentioned a few. In closing I would 
ask one question: what bearing would this condition of things 
in the language of texts, where we cannot doubt that we 
have the originals, have on textual criticism in other languages, 
for instance the problem of the different dialects in the language 
of Homer? 








The Animal DUN in the Sumerian Inscriptions.— By 
Ira Maurice Price, University of Chicago. 


Lists of animals that came down from the period of the 
supremacy of the cities of Ur and Lagash contain among them 
one whose identity is still a matter of doubt. I have gathered 
up the facts known about this animal as a possible aid in 
determining its identity. 

The inscriptions from the period of Lagash (2500—2400 B.C.) 
give us most of our data. De Genouillac in his Tablettes 
Sumeriennes Archaique has indicated some of the facts re- 
garding this animal; others may be found in Gudea Cylinder 
B, and in Hussey’s Sumerian Tablets in Harvard Museum. 

De Genouillac after putting together the facts which he 
collected (T. 8. A. p. XLIIT£.) concluded that there must have 
been two kinds of DUN, (1) a wild DUN of the swamps 
(DUN-gqis-gi) and (2) a DUN of the plains (DUN-i). The 
former DUN seems to be referred to in Gudea Cyl. B, XV, 
12---14, where it is listed with work cattle, and worked with 
some kind of an instrument, that corresponded to the yoke 
of the ox or the packsaddle of the ass. The words used to 
describe the instrument would indicate that it was made of 
metal (DUN-e “Jia | |-mah; cf ha-zi zabar R. T. C., 22). 

In Gudea Cyl. B, LX, 16—-19, the DUN seems to be asso- 
ciated with the ass, or was a kind of ass, in such expressions 
as (16) an’u DUN tw-hi — — — — — (18) ansu-sig-a ansu- 
Erida®™ (19) anS’u DUN-da. Whether this may have been 
some species of mule, or some cross between the anu and 
another animal is not apparent in the passage. On Cyl. B, 
IX, 16, we find exactly the same phrase as on Cyl. A, VII, 
20, except that anu is omitted in the latter case, which would 
seem to indicate that, here, at least, an’u DUN and DUN 
alone are synonymous, for in both cases the same animal is 
referred to, viz. the animal called wg-ka3. On Cyl. B, IX, 
16—19, as referred to above, we find the young ass, and the 
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ass of Eridu, but what could have been aniu-DUN? Was 
it merely a full-grown anu or some other animal? Or—could 
it have been some species of wild ass or bison which roamed 
in herds in the swamps or lowlands of Babylonia, as the wild 
asses do today in the steppes of Tibet? We know that the 
Assyrians hunted them in the chase as pictured on the monu- 
ments. M. J. E. Gautier in his excavations at Susa has shown 
that the bison has been in existence from a very remote 
antiquity. 

When we turn to the numerous lists of large animals we 
discover the DUN classified with asses. De Genouillac cites 
numerous cases: In R. 7. C., 49, we find one list of 17 she- 
asses, 10 female and 4 male DUN, and all totaled as 30 (31) 
asses. Another case gives credence to this proposition, where 
a deal consists of a purchase of 4 she-asses and 2 DUN, 
which is called an “affair of the asses”. When the money 
value of each is set side by side it is noteworthy that the 
less value is attached to the DUN. In one inscription (R. T. C. 
50) the cash value of the DUN was 4 to 6 shekels while that 
of the ass was 20 shekels. 

Again, the service of a DUN of a year or less old by the 
month was 50 to 70 ga, for a DUN of two years 80 to 100 qa 
for an adult DUN 300 qa, probably designating a large 
animal, 

Another little hint of especial interest is the fact that the DUN 
yielded butter or cream, id-DUN (R. T. C. 18, 62, 63). Is 
this to be compared with the same product supplied by the 
cow or the goat? 

An examination of the Sumerian Tablets of Harvard Museum 
reveals some additional facts. Of the 224 women mentioned 
on the 54 tablets published in Part I, I find 20 were gim 
DUN-nig-kii-a, that is, a title indicating “care-taker of the 
DUN to be eaten”. This title is mentioned 55 times, and 
shows that the DUN mentioned on those tablets were of a 
sufficiently docile nature to be managed by women. One man, 
mentioned 23 times in these inscriptions, named Lugal-pa-ud- 
du is called sibh-DUN, shepherd of the DUN, or rather DUN- 
herd. He is also named several times in de Genouillac, 7. 8. A. 
(10 Rev. V, 18, 19; 11 Rev. IV; 12 Rev. V). 

Another man, Nimgir-e3-a-gub, was a gab-ra DUN-ii (23 
Rey. VII, 1»), evidently an overseer of the DUN. One woman 
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Sag-tar held the same office as attested in 8. 7. 22 Rev. V, 7 
and 7’. 8. A. (de Genouillac). 

One woman’s name has incorporated in it this element, 
though it may not have had anything to do with the animal: 
Nin-DUN-ama-mu (23 Oby. I, 11). 

Pinches found in the Amherst Tablets (36, IIT, 9) the name 
of a farmer whose chief business seems to have been that of 
raising the DUN or asses, or both: Sur dingir DUN-sig-éa. 

The DUN mentioned in these inscriptions of Harvard Mu- 
seum seems to have been an animal similar to the goat, docile, 
yielding milk, having a hide of value, and a ruminant, living 
of the fields. In all the 54 tablets published in Hussey’s 8S. 7’. 
only two men are mentioned as bearing any relation to the 
care of the DUN, while women are named in 55 passages as 
care-takers, 

On the other hand, the DUN described alongside the ass 
and oxen is always cared for by men, and is classified with 
asses or oxen in the totals, as a beast of burden, and seems 
to have thriven in swamps or forests. Its value was less than 
that of the ass, and it required less food for its maintenance. 

What were these two species of DUN?! Have we the 
modern equivalent of either of them? 

It is now almost a question for the zoologist. 





1 Allotte de la Fuye, in Hilprecht’s Anniversary Volume, p. 126, N. 2, 
Thureau-Dangin in R. A. VI p. 137, and again Thureau-Dangin in In- 
ventaire des Tablettes de Tello, 1, p. 27, Note 3, offer suggestions for 
the solution of the problem, which do not quite satisfy the requirements 
of the cases, especially in the Gudea Cylinders and Hussey’s S. T. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


AT ITS 


MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


1913 


The annual meeting of the Society, being the one hundred 
twenty-fifth occasion of its assembling, was held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., at the University of Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday of Easter week, March 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1913. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 
sessions : 


Adler, C. Ellis Keiser Poebel 
Arnold Ember Kent, R. G. Price 
Barret Gottheil Kupfer Reider 
Barton Grant, E. Kyle Rosengarten 
Bates, Mrs. Grieve, Miss Lanman Rudolph, Miss 
Bender Groton Lyman Schofft 
Bloomfield Haas Malter Scott, Mrs. 
Bolling Haupt Margolis, M. L, Steele 
Brockwell Hirth Michelson Sulzberger 
Burlingame Hock Montgomery Torrey 
Carus Hopkins Moore, G. F. Vanderburgh 
Clay Jackson Miiller Ward, W. H. 
Cunningham Jackson, Mrs. Nies, J. B. Yivisaker 
Edgerton Jastrow Nies, W. E. Yohannan 
Tora.: 56, 


The first session was held in Room 205, College Hall, on 
Tuesday afternoon, beginning at 3:15 p. m., the President 
Professor George F. Moore, being in the chair. 
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The reading of the minutes of the meeting in New York, 
April 9th, 10th and 11th, 1912, was dispensed with, because they 
had already been printed in the Journal (vol. 32, part 4, p. i-xi). 

The Committee of Arrangements presented its report, through 
Professor Jastrow, in the form of a printed program. The 
succeeding sessions were appointed for Wednesday morning at 
half past nine, Wednesday afternoon at a quarter before three, 
and Thursday morning at half past nine. It was announced that 
there would be an informal meeting of the members on Tuesday 
evening; that the members of the Society were invited by Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, President of the Dropsie College, and his col- 
leagues to a luncheon at the College on Wednesday at one o’clock; 
and that the Oriental Club of Philadelphia would, in celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation, entertain the 
men of the Society at dinner at the Franklin Inn Club on 
Wednesday evening at seven o'clock, while the visiting ladies 
were invited to be the guests of Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson at 
dinner at her home at the same hour, 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Corresponding Secretary, Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson, presented the following report: 


The correspondence of the Society has been constantly increasing, and 
during the past year the Secretary has interchanged letters with a large 
number of Oriental scholars in Europe and Asia, as well as with members 
in this country. As directed at the last meeting, the Secretary sent a 
greeting by cablegram to the International Congress of Orientalists, which 
met at Athens at the same time, and transmitted the good wishes of the 
Society to a number of the members longest on the roll. Replies have 
come in acknowledgment of these greetings, and the newly elected members 
have sent letters of acceptance and appreciation. 

Among the correspondence with foreign members may be specially 
mentioned an interesting letter from Mr. Ely Bannister Soane, written at 
Chia Surkh in Southern Kurdistan and dated May 26, 1912, in which he 
makes some noteworthy remarks regarding the sect of the Ali Iilahi and 
their possible connection with the Yezidis, numbers of whom are scattered 
through Kurdistan. He writes: 


‘They are just as secretive as the Yezidis, and though the 
religious chief, Sayid Rustam, is a close personal friend of mine, 
I have never got much out of him; but I find that in Kerind, 
which is a stronghold of the Ali Illahis, there is the same 
aversion to any mention of Satan, who is also called Malek 
Taus (see Layard), and the same secret meetings take place. 
This seems rather interesting and looks as if they and the 
Yezidis are two branches, from a common origin, which have 
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developed along different lines — the Ali Illahi, or Persian 
section, adopting Muhammadan outward semblance as a self- 
protective measure. Their initiation ceremony is also called 
Jaoz. Do you think this is any relic of the Avestic Yaozhdah, 
the modern ritual also being one of purification? 


It is a sad duty to record the lgss of several valued members by death 
during the past year. 

Professor Willis J. Beecher, D. D., of the Theological Seminary at 
Auburn, N. Y., whose work along theological lines is well known, died 
May 10, 1912. He had been a member of the Society for twelve years. 

Rev. Dr. David Blaustein, who became a member of the Society in 1891, 
died in the summer of 1912. He will be long remembered for his ability 
and noble character, no less than for his educational and humanitarian 
work, 

Rev. Dr. Arthur W. Ewing, of Philadelphia, President of the Christian 
College at Allahabad, India, died September 20, 1912, at Allahabad, Dr. 
Ewing had devoted himself for years to philanthropic and educational 
work among the Hindus, but had found time also for the pursuit of 
Oriental studies. A number of years ago he published in the Journal a 
valuable article entitled ‘The Hindu conception of the functions of breath’ 
(JAOS, 22 [1901], p. 249—-308). 

Professor William Watson Goodwin, t).e distinguished Greek scholar of 
Harvard, has likewise died since the last meeting. He was one of the 
oldest members of the Society, having joined in 1857, and he always 
attended some of the sessions when the meetings took place in Boston or 
Cambridge. After the meeting last year the Secretary sent Professor 
Goodwin a hearty letter of greetings from the Society, as instructed, and 
received from him a cordial response expressing his appreciation of the 
remembrance. 

Professor Alfred Ludwig, of the University of Prague, Bohemia, who 
had been an honorary member of the Society since 1898, died June 15, 
1912. The work of this noted scholar, especially in the line of Vedic 
criticism, is too well known to require any record here. His learning was 
profound and hisscholarship broad and varied, including not only researches 
in various branches of linguistics, but likewise investigations in Homeric 
studies, in Hebrew, and even in Finnish literature. 

In concluding this report the Secretary wishes to express once again 
his appreciation of the continued co-operation of those who are associated 
with him in the work of the Society. 


Professor Laniman spoke briefly on the character and achieve- 
ments of Professor Goodwin; Professor Bloomfield, on Professor 
Ludwig; Professor Barton, on Dr. Blaustein. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER, 


The annual report of the Treasurer, Professor F. W. Williams, 
was presented by Professor Torrey, as follows: 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SoclETY FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1912. 


Receipts. 

Balance from old account, Dec. 31,1911...... $ 1358.73 
Annual dues. ......-. See eure eeneee $ 1305.20 
Life membership. ........-. Re beewe 75.00 
Contribution for the Library. ...... cee OSD 
Sales of the Journal. ..... eeeeenaeus 345.36 
State National Bank dividends .......... 128.14 
Coupons from bonds. .... . ken eae s 50.00 
Sale of 13 shares of National Bank eth - «+ 2600.00 
Withdrawn from Savings Bank. .......2.. 1017.08 5620.78 

$ 6979.51 

Expenditures. 

Printing of the Journai, Volume 32 ....... $ 1208.21 
Sundry printing and addressing ........-. 57.34 
Freight and mailing .......-. ose 21.76 
Library Fund (deposited in Savings Bank) cee SD 
Editor’s honorarium ....... ithe © @ * « 200.00 
Postage of the Treasurer, 2 years .... ees 21.30 
Subvention to Dictionary of Islam, 3 years .... 150.50 
Investments in bonds .......6+.-. 2+ + ee 3842.91 5702.02 
ee Sg ie _ - 1277.49 

§ 6979.51 

STATEMENT 
1911 1912 

ee ee a a ee a $ 3052.29 § 3178.21 
CONE cet ttt te eee es - - - 1000.00 1000.00 
State National Bank shares (sold 1912) ..... . 1950.00 
National Savings Bank deposit. ........e. 20.76 225.51 
Pe, SE I sae aw 4 ce. Se Ol 330.05 380.38 
2 Ch., R. I. & Pacific Ry. bonds (bought 1912). . 1787.50 
1 Virginian Railway bond (bought 1912) .... 990,00 


" 'F 6353.10 § 7561.60 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The report of the Auditing Committee, Professors Torrey 
and Oertel, was presented by Professor Torrey, as follows: 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same correct, and that the 
foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared 
the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and pass books 
and have found alk correct. 


Caries C. Torrey} 
Hanns Orrrex j 


New Havex, Conn., March 17, 1913. Auditors. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


The Librarian, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the 
following report: 


During the past year much has been done in classifying the books of 
the Library. Under my predecessor the serial publications were classi- 
fied and given their own shelf number. Since then many new serials 
have been added to the Library, but they have been placed on the 
shelves without any attempt at cataloguing. This year we have made an 
inventory pf all these publications, some 200 titles, with a view to cata- 
loguing them and completing the classification. We have also some 244 
volumes ready for binding, which will represent an outlay of about $200. 
This has been provided for by the appropriation made one year ago. 
The catalogues of manuscripts were also catalogued under my predecessor, 
as well as the Bibliotheca Indica, but the work has not been kept up 
to date. This is now being done. In addition we have commenced to 
make a classified arrangement of the other accessions. 

In order to make the work permanent in character and make the 
Library really accessible to the members of the Society, it is planned to 
prepare: (1) an author catalogue; (2) a scheme of classification adapted 
to the needs of an Oriental library; (3) a shelf-list, in which the cards 
are arranged in the order of the books on the shelves. The shelf-list 
will in reality be an inventory of the Library and should always be 
complete. 

With the assistance of a trained librarian who is giving partial time 
to the work, we hope to accomplish these things in about two years, 
after which it will not require much time to take care of the accessions 
and keep everything up-to-date. 

I might add that among the book accessions we frequently receive 
books for review. These have heretofore been acknowledged in the same 
way as other books, but with the consent of the Editors of the Journal 
acknowledgment of these will hereafter be made in the columns of the 
Journal, 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS. 


The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Oertel 
and Torrey, was presented by Professor Torrey, as follows: 


In spite of a slight increase over last year’s bill, the cost of printing 
the last volume of the Journal was well within the limits of our budget. 
The delay in issuing the last parts of last year’s volume and of the first 
parts of the current volume was due to the tardiness of the contributors 
in sending in copy. The Editors hope that the remaining numbers of 
the current volume will be issued at the regular quarterly dates. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society (for convenience the names of 
those elected at a subsequent session are included in this list): 
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Corporate Memsers. 


Mr. Eckley B. Coxe, Jr. Dr. Felix Freiherr von Oefele 
Mr. Edward T. Curran Mr. T. Ramakrishna 

Rev. Dr. C. E. Keiser Dr. Joseph Reider 

Dr. G. L. Kheiralla Mr. J. G. Rosengarten 

Mr. Walter 8S. Kupfer Prof. William C. Thayer 
Rev. Dr. David Levy Rev. Dr. Royden K. Yerkes 
Prof. Henry Malter Dr. S. C. Ylvisaker 


Rev. John Meighan 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1913-1914. 


The committee appointed at New York to nominate officers 
for the year 1913—1914, consisting of Professors Montgomery, 
Gottheil, and Barret, reported through the chairman, Professor 
Montgomery, and nominated the following, who were thereupon 
duly elected: 

President—Professor Paul Haupt, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents—Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of Philadelphia; Pro- 
fessor Hanns Oertel, ‘of New Haven; and Professor George A. Barton, 


of Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary—Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of New 
York. 

Recording Secretary—Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York. 

Treasurer—Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian—Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven.° 

Directors—The officers above named, and Professors Richard Gottheil, 
of New York; Charles R. Lanman, of Cambridge; E. Washburn Hopkins, 
of New Haven; Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore; George F. Moore, of 
Cambridge; Robert Francis Harper, of Chicago; Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, of New York. 

Professor Jastrow announced that Provost Edgar F. Smith 
was unfortunately prevented from being present and welcoming 
the members to the University. 

After a recess of ten minutes, the President delivered the 
annual address, the subject being ‘Babism and Bahaism.’ The 
Society thereupon adjourned for the day, at 5:10 p.m. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The members reassembled on Wednesday morning at 9:35 
a. m. for the second session. The President, Professor Moore, 
was in the chair. After the election of a corporate member 
(included in the list above), the Society proceeded to the hearing 
of communications, ‘as follows: 

Professor G. A. Barroy, of Bryn Mawr College: Kugler’s criterion for 
determining the order of the months in the earliest Babylonian calendar. 
— Remarks and a question by Professor Jastrow and reply by the author. 
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Dr. S. C. Yuvisaxer, of Luther College, Decorah, Iowa: Dialectic 
differences between Assyrian and Babylonian. —- Remarks by Professor 
Haupt. 

_ Professor G. M. Boxtrne, of the Catholic University of America: The 
Santikalpa of the Atharva- Veda. 

Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University: A possible metrical original 
of the Lord’s Prayer. — Remarks by Professor Moore. 

Professor M. Bioomrietp, of Johns Hopkins University: A preliminary 
exploration of the Reverse Vedic Concordance. —- Remarks by Dr. 
Michelson. 


The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of greetings 
from Professor Toy, and was instructed to send a message to 
him and to some of the members longest on the roll. After 
a recess of ten minutes at eleven o’clock, the reading of papers 
was resumed, as follows: 


Mr. W. H. Scuorr, of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia: Identifi- 
cations of South Indian place-names mentioned in the Periplus. — Remarks 
by Professor Hopkins, Professor Jackson, and Professor Moore. 

Professor C. A. B. Brocxwett, of McGill University: The couvade in 
Israel. — Remarks by Dr. Michelson, Professor Max Miiller, and Professor 
Montgomery. 


Professor Max Miiller made a few remarks, presenting a 
specimen of the Kunjara language of Dar Fir in Arabic script. 

At noon the Society took ,a recess until a quarter before 
three o'clock. 


THIRD SESSION. 


The afternoon session was opened at 2:55 p.m. in the large 
lecture-room at the Dropsie College, President Moore being in 
the chair. 

President Cyrus Adler, of the Dropsie College, made a brief 
address explaining the foundation and purposes of the College, 
Professor Bezold, who was present at the meeting, was invited 
to say a few words regarding a new projected Assyrian dic- 
tionary. 

After the election of an additional corporate member (in- 
cluded in the list above), the reading of papers was resumed, 
in the following order: 


Dr. E, W. Burtrcame, of the University of Pennsylvania: Buddha- 
ghosa’s Dhammapada Commentary. — Remarks by Professor Lanman. 

Mr. F, A. Connincuam, of Merchantville, N. J.: The identity of Phul 
with Tiglath-Pileser I. 

Dr. A. Pozset, of Johns Hopkins University: The Sumerian noun. — 
Remarks by Professor Jastrow and Professor Arnold. 
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Mr. W. S. Kuprer, of New York: On some modern vernacular folk- 
songs of India. — Remarks by Professor Gottheil. 

Dr. A. Emper, of Johns Hopkins University: Some Egyptian and Coptic 
etymologies. 

Dr. F. Encerton, of Johns Hopkins University: Pancadivyadhivasa, 
choosing a king by divine ordeal. 

Professor P. Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: Two poems of 
Haggai in the Book of Zechariah. (Presented in abstract.) 

Professor P. Haupr: The fifth Sumerian family Jaw. (Presented in 
abstract.) 

Professor P. Haupt: A new Assyrian verb, (Presented in abstract.) 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University: On some 
fragments of Persian poetry. 

Rev. Dr. J. B. Nis, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Sumerian signs Tir, Gam, 
Allu, Mesu. — Remarks by Professor Barton. 

Professor R. J. H. Gorrneit, of Columbia University: The Peshitta text 
of Genesis 32. 25. 

Dr. A. Youannay, of Columbia University: On the date of composition 
of Nizami’s five romantic poems according to different Persian manuscripts. 

Professor R. G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania: Classical 
parallels to a Sanskrit proverb. — Remarks by Dr. Yohannan. 

Professor I. M. Price, of the University of Chicago: The animal DUN 
in Sumerian inscriptions. — Remarks by Dr. J. B. Nies. 

Professor M. L. Marcouis, of Dropsie College: Additions to Field from 
the Lyons Codex of the Old Latin. — Remarks by Professor Moore. 

Rev. Dr. F. A. Vanpersurca, of Columbia University: A deed of sale 
in the reign of Nabopolassar. 


At 5:40 p.m. the Society adjourned for the day. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


The Society met for the fourth session at 9:40 a.m. on 

Thursday morning in Room 205, College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, the President, Professor Moore, being in the 
chair. 
_ The President reported for the Directors that the next 
annual meeting would be held at Cambridge and Boston, Mass., 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of Easter week, April 16th, 
17th, and 18th, 1914. He reported further that the Directors 
had reappointed Professors Oertel and Torrey as Editors of 
the Journal for the ensuing year. 

The President then announced the following appointments: 


Committee of Arrangements for 1914: Professors Lanman and Lyon, 
and the Corresponding Secretary. 

Committee on Nominations: Professors Hopkins, Kent, and Ropes. 

Auditors: Professors Oertel and Torrey. 
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The President announced that, because of the large number 
of technical papers and the brief time available at the meet- 
ings, one half-day session at the next meeting would be held 
in two sections, for special Indo-Germanic and Semitic com- 
munications respectively. 

On motion the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


The American Oriental Society desires to express its thanks to the 
Provost and Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania for their hos- 
pitable welcome, to the President of the Dropsie College and his colleagues 
for the entertainment so generously provided, to the members of the 
Oriental Club of Philadelphia and to Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson for their 
gracious hospitality, to the University Club, the College Club, and the 
Lenape Club for courtesies extended, and to the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the thoughtful provision they have made for the entertainment 
of the members. 


The reading of papers was then resumed, in the following 
order: 


Professor R. J. H. Gorrnem, of Columbia University: Modern frauds 
in Ancient Palestine. — Remarks by Dr. Ward and Professor Jastrow. 

Professor P. Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: The Maccabean 
prototype of Luther’s ‘Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.’ Remarks by Dr. 
Michelson. 

Professor E. W. Horxis, of Yale University: The Lokapalas, or world- 
protecting gods. — Remarks by Professor Lanman and Dr. Edgerton; 
additional statement by the author. 

Professor M. Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania: Wine in 
the Pentateuchal codes. — Remarks by Professors Jackson, Haupt, Moore, 
Brockwell, Arnold, Max Miiller, and Montgomery. 

Mrs. S. B. Scort, of Philadelphia: Notes on Mohammedanism in 
Borneo. — Remarks by Professor Gottheil, Dr. Yohannan, Mr. Ellis, 
Professor Barret, Professor Jastrow, and Dr. Michelson. 

Professor C, R. Laxuay, of Harvard University: Symbolism in India, — 
Remarks by Professor Hopkins and Miss Grieve. 

Dr. T, Micuetson, of the Bureau of American Ethnology: On various 
attempts to connect the language of American Indians with the languages 
of the Old World. — Remarks by Professors Jastrow, Max Miiller, and 
Moore. 

Professor J. A. Monrcomery, of the University of Pennsylvania: A 
Mandaic inscription on a lead tablet. —- Remarks by Professors Max 
Miller, Gottheil, and Barton. 


Mr. William T. Ellis exhibited a vase from Korea, Grecian 
in form, inscribed in ancient Chinese characters, for the in- 
spection of the members. Professors Haupt and Brockwell 
made some remarks regarding it. 
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The following communication was then presented: 


Professor G, A. Bantoy, of Bryn Mawr College: The names of two 
kings of Adab. (Presented in abstract.) 


The Society adjourned at 12:27 p.m, to meet at Cambridge 
and Boston on April 16, 1914. 


The following communications were presented by title: 


Professor G. A. Barron, of Bryn Mawr College: A Syriac grammatical 
manuscript of the fifteenth century. 

Dr. F. R. Brake, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The expression of 
indefinite pronominal ideas in Hebrew; (b) Some peculiar Philippine con- 
structions. 

Dr. E. W. Bururecame, of the University of Pennsylvania: Dukkham 
ariyasaccam quoted in Bidpai’s fables. 

Professor C, E. Conant, of the University of Chattanooga: Notes on 
the phonology of the Tirurai language (Philippines). 

Dr. F. Epcerroy, of Johns Hopkins University: The verses of the 
Vikramacarita, 

Dr. A. Euser, of Johns Hopkins University: The origin of the prono- 
minal suffix of the third person masculine singular, in Egyptian. 

Professor I. Frrepiaenper, of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America: (a) Gnostic elements in heterodox Islam; (b) The rebirth of the 
Hebrew language in Palestine. 

Dr. L. H. Gray, of Newark, N. J.: Iranian Miscellanies. 

Dr. G. C. O. Haas, of the College of the City of New York: The 
Tapatisamvarana, a drama by Kulasekhara Varman, translated from the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

Professor E. W. Horxrns, of Yale University: The epic Narada. 

Dr. Mary I. Hussey, of Cambridge, Mass.: A deed of land dated in the 
reign of Ellil-bani. 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of Columbia University: On some words 
in the Old Persian cuneiform inscriptions. 

Mr. Charles Jonnston, of New York: A catechism of the Vedanta. 

Professor R. G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania: The chrono- 
logy of certain Indo-Iranian sound-changes. 

Dr. T. Micuetsox, of the Bureau of American Ethnology: On Vedic 
archaisms in Epic Sanskrit. 

Dr. A. Porset, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) Nisan; (b) Gold and 
silver in Babylonia in the third millennium B. C.; (c) A new Creation and 
Deluge text. 

Professor J. D. Parxce, of Columbia University: (a) An unread Baby- 
lonian ideogram; (b) A Tammuz incantation. 

Mr. G. P. Quackensos, of the College of the City of New York: A study 
of Bana’s Candigataka. 
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Rev. Dr. W. Rosenav, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) Some psycho- 
logical terms in the Hebrew text of Maimonides; (b) The Strack edition 
of the Talmud. 

Mr. G. V. Scuicx, of Johns Hopkins University: Some unpublished 
cuneiform fragments in the British Museum. 

Mr. W. H. Scuorr, of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia: (a) Some 
features of the Kushan coinage; (b) A note on the name of the Ery- 
threan Sea. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


With Amendments of April, 1897. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Articie I. This Society shall be called the American Ornrentat Socrery. 

ArtictE II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be: — 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by 
which the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

ArrictE III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
corporate and honorary. 

Articte IV. All candidades for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

ArticteE V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

Articte VI. The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be ex-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. 

Articte VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be 
ex-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence of said Board. 

Arricte VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regu- 
late the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, 
to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exercise a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any 
regular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

Articte IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
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may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

Anticte X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of 
the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is 
prescribed in Article IV. 

ArticteE XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 


annual meeting. 


BY—LAWS. 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such 
manner as the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

II}. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he 
shall report the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts 
and payments of the previous year. 

III. 4. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committe shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year's day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 

TV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of 
all the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and 
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shall also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously pub- 
lished, so far as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling 
price. 

VIII. Candidates for membership who have been elected by the 
Society shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assess- 
ment within one month from the time when notice of such election is 
mailed to them. A failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal 
to become a member. If any corporate member shall for two years fail 
to pay his assessments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, 
be dropped from the list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two 
dollars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 


to adjourn. 
SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS. 


I. For roe Liprary. 


1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may 
suffer from their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be 
determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of 
a Vice President; and he shal] return them within a time not exceeding 
three months from that of their reception, unless by special agreement 
with the Librarian this term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the 
discretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 


pensated, 
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